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period  of  the  Athenian  hiftory, 
-*•  which  is  included  within  the  sera  of 
Pififtratus  and  the  death  of  Menander  the 
comic  poet,  may  be  juftly  ftiled  the  literary 
Mge  of  Greece.  I  propofe  to  dedicate  fome 
of  thefe  papers  to  a  review  of  that  period  ; 
but  as  the  ^  earlier  ages  of  poetry,  though  in 
general  obfcure,  yet  afford  much  interefting 
matter  of  enquiry,  it  will  be  proper  to  take 
up  the  Athenian  hiftory  from  its  origin, 
becaufe  it  is  fo  connected  with  the  account 
I  mean  to  give,  that  I  cannot  otherwife 
preferve  that  order  and  continuation  in 
point  of  time,  which  perfpicuity  requires. 

This  account  may  properly  be  called  a 

hiftory  of  the  human  underftanding  withia 

YOL.V.  B  a  period 
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a  period  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  pro-.k 
dudion  of  genius ;  and,  though  I  cannot 
expect  that  my  labour  will  in  the  end  fur- 
nifli  any  thing  more  than  what  every  literary 
man  has  tftored  in  his  memory,  or  can  refort 
to  in  his  books,  ftill  it  will  have  the  merit 
of  being  a  {election  uninterrupted  and  un- 
mixed with'  other  events,  that  crowd  and 
obfcure  it  in  the  original  relations,  to  which 
he  muft  otherwise  refer.  The  wars,  both 
foreign  and  domeftic,  which  the  fmall  com- 
munities of  Greece  were  perpetually  en- 
gaged in,  occupy  much  the  greater  part  of 
the  hiftorian's  attention,  and  the  reader, 
whofe  inquiries  are  directed  to  the  fubjec~b 
I  am  about  to  treat  of,  mull  make  his  way 
through  many  things,  not  very  interesting 
to  an  elegant  and  inquifitive  mind,  before 
he  can  diicover, 

Quid  Sopbocle}  et  Tbefpts  et  JEfdylus  utilt  ferrent. 

Such  will  not  envy  me  the  labour  of  having 
turned  over  a  heavy  mafs  of  fcholiafts  and 
grammarians,  or  hefitate  to  prefer  accept- 
ing the  refult  of  my  inquiries-to  the-taik  of 
following  the  like  track  in  purfuit  of  his 
own, 

The 
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The  Athenians  were  a  moft  extraordi- 
nary people ;  eminent  in  arms  and  in  arts  : 
Of  their  military  atchievements  I  do  not 
profefs  to  treat,  and  if  the  reader  takes  lefs 
delight  in  hearing  of  the  ravages  of  war 
than  of  the  progrefs  of  literature,  he'  may, 
in  the  contemplation  of  thefe  placid  fcenes, 
undifturbed  by  tumult  and  unftained  with, 
blood,  experience  fome  degree  of  that  calm 
recreation  of  mind,  which  deludes  life  of 
its  folicitude,  and  forms  the  temperate  en- 
joyment of  a  contemplative  man. 

Ogyges  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have— 
been  the  founder  of  the  Athenian  monarchy, 
but  in  what  jera  of  the  world  we  (hall  place 
this  illuftrious  perfon,  whether  he  was  Noah 
or  one  of  the  Titans,  grandfon  to  Jupiter 
or  contemporary  with  Mofes,  is  an  enquiry, 
which  the  learned  have  agitated  with  much 
zeal  and  very  little  fuccefs.  It  is  however 
agreed  that  there  was  a  grievous  flood  in  his 
time,  which  deluged  the  province  afterwards 
called  Attica;  but  that  happily  for  King 
Ogyges,  being  a  perfon  "of  gigantic  flature, 
he  furvived  the  general  calamity.  A  period 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  years  fuc- 
ceeded  to  this  flood,  in  which  this  province 
B  2  remained 
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remained  fb  depopulated,  that  it  is  gene- 
rally fuppofed  no  king  reigned  over  it  till 
the  time  of  Cecrops,  the  founder  of  Athens, 
from  him  at  firft  named  Cecropia. 

Cecrops  made  many  prudent  mftitutes 
for  the  benefit  of  his  rifmg  ftate  during  a 
long  reign  of  fifty  years,  and,  by  eftablifh- 
ing  the  rites  of  matrimony,  aboli-ihed  the 
promifcuous  commerce  of  the  fexes,  in 
which  they  Jived  before  his  time ;  by  thefe 
and  other  regulations,  upon  a  general  num- 
bering of  all  his  fubjeds,  he  found  the  male 
adults  in  his  dominions  to  amount  .to  twenty 
thoufand,  every  perfon  of  the  above  defcrip^ 
tion  being  directed  to  bring  a  ftone  in  his 
hand  and  caft  it  down  in  a  ftated  place; 
This  prince,  being  an  Egyptian,  introduced 
the  mythology  of  his  native  country,  upon 
which  fo  many  Grecian  fables  were  formed, 
and  from  which  a  learned  modern  has  with 
great  fagacity  traced  a  very  curious  analogy 
with  the  Moiaic  accounts  of  the  early  ages  : 
The  Greeks  adopted  the  fables  without 
comprehending  their  allufions,  and  there- 
upon formed  the  conftitution  of  a  religion,, 
which  kept  poflerTion  of  great  part  of  the 
world,  till  revelation  difpelled  its  errors  and 

enlightened 
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enlightened  the  Gentile  nations.  Till  Ce- 
crops  erected  altars  to  Jupiter,  made  liba- 
tions and  eftablifhed  his  worfhip,  he  was 
not  known  in  Greece  as  a  God  :  He  fet  up 
the  image  of  Mercury,  facrificed  to  Saturn, 
Ops,  Rhea,  Juno,  arid  Minerva,  and  was 
in  fact  the  inflitutor  of  the  Pagan  theology : 
The  gods  of  Cecrops  were  foon  made  ufeful 
inilruments  in  the  hand  of  the  founder  of  a 
monarchy,  for  before  he  could  induce  his 
people  to  cultivate  the  dry  and  barren  coun- 
try of  Attica,  he  was  forced  to  play  off  his 
new  machinery,  by  railing  a  conteft  in  hea- 
ven between  Neptune  and  Minerva  for  ttye 
patronage  of  Cecropia,  the  capital  of  his 
new  empire :  He  found  intereft  enough  with 
the  deities  to  turn  their  deciilon  in  Mi- 
nerva's favour  ?  and  by  this  contrivance  he 
diverted  his  fubjects  from  their  maritime  at- 
tachments to  agriculture,  and  particularly  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  olive  :  To  ftrengthen 
flill  further  the  tutelary  title  of  Minerva, 
he  enforced  the  dedication  of  the  city,  by 
changing  its  name  from  Cecropia  to  Athens, 
a  facrifice  few  founders  would  have  made, 
and  a  flrong  proof  of  his  good  fenfe  and 
talents  for  government.  If  the  reader  recol- 
B  3  lefts 
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lefts  the  ftory:  Ovid  relates  of  Minerva's 
treatment  of  Erichthonius,  Cecrops's  fon,he 
will  not  conceive  highly  of  the  gratitude,  or 
even  purity  of  that  virgin  deity's  character  j 
though  as  we  are  fetting  out  upon  the 
Athenian  ground,  it  may  be  not  very  pru- 
dent to  talk  fcandal  of  Minerva.; 

At  virgo  eft—negat  Aglawus^  negat  anguis  apertus* 

(DAR.  PHRYC.  lib.  2. 

Cecrops  enjoyed  his  new  government  for 
the  fpace  of  fifty  years,  but  his  attachment 
to  his  native  foil  of  Egypt  drew  him  into  an 
unlucky  expedition  with  King  Pharoah,  in 
whofe  company  he  was  drowned  in  the  Red 
Sea,  whilft  in  purfuit  of  the  Ifraelites ;  not- 
withftanding  which  we  are  informed,  upon 
the  authority  of  the  poet  Euripides,  that 
he  was  tranflated  into  the  ftarry  iphere,  and 
became  a  conftellation  of  fome  dignity  after 
his  death ;  and  if  we  coniider  what  obliga- 
tions this  prince  had  conferred  on  the  gods, 
as  well  as  men,  we  mall  not  think  him  too 
highly  rewarded  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  muii 
own  he  was  rather  hardly  dealt  with  both 
by  Minerva  as  well  as  Mercury;  the  former 
of  which  fliut  his  fon  in  a  chefi  in  Compaq 

with. 
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with  a  dragon,  and  the  latter  betrayed  his 
daughter  into  a  falfe  ftep  ;  an  attachment, 
which  though  it  does  not  convidt  her  of  vul- 
garity of  tafte,  certainly  does  no  credit  to 
the  chaility  of  her  morals,  or  the  gratitude 
of  her  leducer. 

Cranaus  fucceeded  on  the  death  of  Ce- 
crops,  and  after  a  reign  of  nine  years  was 
depofed  by  Amphidyon,  who  feized  the 
throne  of  Athens,  and  rendered  his  name 
memorable  to  pofterity  by  eftabliihing  the 
great  Council  or  Law-Courts  of  the  Am- 
phictyons,  who  held  their  meetings  at  Ther- 
mopylae. This  prince  introduced  the  prac- 
tice of  diluting  and  mixing  wines ;  a  prac- 
tice that  obtained  through  all  Greece  for 
many  ages;  in  memory  of  which  fober  m- 
flitution,  Amphictyon  erected  an  altar  to 
Bacchus  the  Upright,  and  placed  it  in  the 
Temple  of  the  Hours :  He  alfo  conjecrated 
an  altar  to  the  nymphs  near  at  hand  in  the 
fame  Temple,  that  mankind  might  thereby 
be  kept  in  mind  of  the  gracefulneis  of  tem- 
perance; and  it  is  -not  eafy  to  find  any  in- 
ftance  in  the  pagan  worfliip,  where  fuper- 
(lition  has  been  applied  to'  more  elegant  or 
moral  purpofes.  In  fmali  communities  fuch 
B  4  regulations 
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regulations  may  be  carried  into  effect,  where 
all  the  people  are  under  the  eye  of  the  fove- 
reign,  and  in  the  fame  fpirit  of  reformation 
Amphidyon  publifhed  an  edict,  that  none 
of  his  fubjects  mould  indulge  themfelves  ia 
the  ufe  of  undiluted  wine,  except  in  one 
fmall  glafs  after  their  meals  to  give  them  a: 
tafte  of  the  potency  of  the  god  ;  under  this- 
reftriftion  he  permitted  the  free  ufe  of  di- 
luted wines,  provided  they  obierved  in  their 
meetings*  to  addreis  their  libations  to  Jupi- 
ter, the  preferver  of  man's  health. 

This  virtuous  ufurpar,  after  an  admini- 
flration  of  ten  years,, was  in  his  turn  expelled, 
from  the  throne  of  Athens  by  that  Erech- 
thonius^.  the  fon  of  Cecrops,  whom  Mi- 
nerva fliut  up  in  a  chefl  with  his  companion, 
the  dragon,  and  committed  to  the  keeping, 
of  his  fillers  :  This  is  the  perfon  whom  Ho- 
mer mentions  in  his  fecond  book  of  the 
Iliad  by  the  name  of  Erechtheus :  He  is 
celebrated  for  having  firft  yoked  horfes  to  a. 
chariot,  and  alfo  for.  introducing  the  ufe  of 
iilver  coin  in  Attica. 


ErechtJionius  currtts  et  auaiuor  aitfvs  • 
rapldlfq\  rotis  injjftfre  yiflo 


But 
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But  the  inftitutions  which  have  rendered 
the  name  of  Erechthonius  famous  to  all 
pofterity,  are  thofe  of  the  Eleufynian  Myf- 
teries  and  the  feafis  of  the  Panathensa. 
The  firfl  of  thefe  he  eftablimed  in  honour 
of  Ceres,  on  account  of  a  feafonable  fupply 
of  corn  from  the  granaries  of  Egypt,  when 
the  city  and  territory  of  Athens  were  in 
imminent  danger  of  ftarving  by  an  extra- 
ordinary drought :  Thefe  facred  myfleries 
were  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  as  they  con~ 
fitted  of  forms  and  rites,  unintelligible  to 
the  vulgar,  and  probably  very  little  com- 
prehended even  by  the  initiated,  the  fecret 
was  well  kept. 

As  for  the  Panathen^a,  they  were  infti- 
tuted,  as  their  name  indicates,  in  honour  of 
Minerva,  and  were  the  great  feftival  of  the 
Athenians :  The  celebration-  was  originally- 
comprized  in  one  day,  but  afterwards  it  was 
extended  to  feve/al,  and  the  various  athletic 
games  and  races,  with  .the  recitation  of 
poems,  that  accompanied  it,,  attracted  an 
.knmenfe  re  fort  of  fpedlators.  "Every  fpecies 
ef  contention,  both  on  foot  and  horfeback, 
drew  the  bold  and  adventrous  to  the  field 
ef  fame,  whilft  the  prizes  for  mufic  and  the 
B  5  ;  rival 
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rival  difplay  of  the  drama  in  after-times 
recreated  the  aged,  the  elegant,  and  trie 
learned  :  The  conquerors  in  the  feveral 
games  gave  entertainments  to  their  friends, 
in  which  they  prefided,  crowned  with  olive 
in  honour  of  the  guardian  deity  :  Thefe 
were  fcenes  of  the  greateft  feftivity,  till, 
when  Athens  had  fubmitted  to  the  Roman 
yoke,  thofe  fanguinary  conquerors  intro- 
duced the  combats  of  gladiators  into  thefe 
favorite  folemnities.  Every  age  had  its  mare 
in  contributing  to  the  fpeclacle;  the  old 
men  walked  in  proceflion  with  branches  of 
olive  in  their  hands,  the  young  in  armour 
with  (hield  and  fpear;  the  labouring  pea- 
fan  ts  with  fpades,  and  their  wives  with 
water-buckets:  The  boys  crowned  with 
garlands,  and  drefTed  in  frocks  or  furplices 
of  white,  chaunted  hymns  to  Minerva  j 
and  the  girls  followed  with  bafkets,  in  which 
the  facrificing  utenfils  were  contained. 

A  fuperftition,  fupported  by  fplendor, 
and  enlivened  with  feftivity,  was  well  cal- 
culated to  keep  a  lafling  hold  upon  the  hu- 
man mind. 
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rip  HE  Eleufynian  Myfteries,  inftituted  by 
Erechthonius,  were  celebrated  in  the 
time  of  autumn  every  fifth  year  at  Eleufis, 
where  a  great  concourfe  of  people  met  upon 
the  occafion :  The  ceremonies  of  initiation 
were  preceded  by  facrifices,  prayers,  and 
ablutions ;  the  candidates  were  exercifed  in 
trials  of  fecrecy,  and  prepared  by  vows  of 
continence ;  every  circumftance  was  con- 
trived to  render  the  act  as  awful  and  flriking 
as  poflible  ;  the  initiation  was  performed  at 
'midnight,  and  the  candidate  was  taken  into 
an  interior  facrifly  of  the  temple,  with  a 
myrtle  garland  on  his  head;  here  he- was  ex- 
amined if  he  had  clu'y  performed  his  Hated 
ablutions  j  clean  hands,  a  pure  heart,  and 
a  native  proficiency  in  f  the  Greek  tongue 
were  indifpenfible  requifites ;  having  patted 
this  examination,  he  was  admitted  into  the 
temple,  which  was  an  edifice  of  immenfe 
magnitude ;  after  proclamation  made  that 
the  ftric~left  filence  mould  be  obferved, 
the  officiating  prieft  took  out  the  facred  vo- 
lumes containing  the  myfteries.j  thefe  books 
B  6  were 
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were  written  in  a  ftrange  character,  inter- - 
fperfed  with  the  figures  of  animals  and  va- 
rious emblems  and  hieroglyphics  ;  they  were 
preferved  in  a  cavity  between  two  large 
blocks  of  ftone,  clofely  fitted  to  each  other,, 
and  they. were  carefully  replaced  by  the 
prieil  with  much  folemnity,  after  he  had: 
explained  what  wasneceflary  to-the  initiated 
out  of  them.  The  initiated  were  enjoined 
to  honour  their  parents,  to  reverence  the 
immortal  gods,  and  abftain  from  particular 
forts  of  diet,  particularly  tame  fowls,  fifli,. 
beans,  and  certain  forts  of  apples. 

When  this  was  finifhed,  the  priefts  began 
to-  play   off  the  whole  machinery    of  the 
temple  in  all  its  terror;  doleful  groans  and 
lamentations  broke  out  from  the  fane,  thick, 
and  fudden  darknefs  involved  the  temple, 
momentary  gleams  of  light  flamed  forth 
every  now  and  then  with  tremblings,  as  if 
an  earthquake    had   fhaken    the    edifice;; 
fometimes  the  corufcations  continued  long, 
enough  to  difcover  all   the  fplendor  of  the 
mrines     and    images,    accompanied     with 
voices  in  concert,  dancings  and  mufic ;  at 
other  times,  during  the  darknefs,  feverities 
were  exercifed  upon  the  initiated  by  perfons 

unfeen  j, 
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unfeen ;  they  were  dragged  to  the  ground 
by  the  hair  of  their  heads,  and  there  beaten 
and  lafhed?  without  knowing  from  whom 
the  blows  proceeded,  or  why  they  were  in- 
flicted :  Lightnings  and  thunderings  zteid 
dreadful  apparitions  were  occafionally  played 
off,  with  every  invention  to  terrify  and  afto- 
nifli ;  at  length,  upon  a  voice  crying  out 
Conx  !  Ompax  f  the  ceremony  was  concluded 
and  the  initiated  difmified.  The  garment 
worn  upon  this  occafion  was  not  to  be  laid 

-afide,  whilft  it  would  hang  together,  and 
the  fhreds  were  then  to  be  dedicated  al 
fome  mrine,,  as  a  tattered  trophy  of  the  due 
performance  of  the  myfteries  of  Ceres. 

Thefe  initiations  were  conceived  to  lead' 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  happier  lot  in  this 
life,  and  to  fit  a  man  for  a  more  dignified 
place  amongfl  the  bled  hereafter ;  and  they 
were  in  fuch  general  refpect,  that  it  af- 
forded great  caufe  of  reproach  againft  So- 
crates, for  having  neglected  his  initiation,' 
The  vows  of  fecrecy,  and  the  penalties  to  be 
inflicted  on  violation,  were  as  binding  as 
could  poflibly  be  devifed. 

Hitherto  the  rifmg  ilate  of  Athens  had 
not  been  engaged  in  war,  but  no  fooner  was 

it 
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it  involved  in  difputes  with  the  Eleufynians,. 
on  account  of  fome  praedatory  incurfions, 
than  the  idea  took  its  rife  of  devoting  human 
victims  to  appeafe  the  hoftik  divinities,, 
and  to  purchafe  conqueft  by  the  oblation 
of  what  was  deareft  and  rnoft  valuable  in 
life. 

As  we  are  now  approaching  towards  the 
time  of  Homer,  who  records  inftances  of 
this  fort,  it  may  be  curious  to  mark  when 
that  favage  fuperftition  had  its  origin.  No 
example  occurs  to  me  in  Grecian  ftory  ante- 
cedent-to  Erechthonius,  who,  in  obedience 
to  an  oracle,  facrificed  one  of  his  daughters, 
and  fome  fay  all,  to  purchafe  thereby  fuc- 
cefs  againft  the  Eleufynians.  It  is  however 
a  matter  of  lefs  wonder  than  regret  how 
this  idea  mould  obtain  fo  generally ;  when 
a  people  are  in  the  habit  of  making  animal 
facrifices  a  part  of  their  worfhip,  and  whofe 
religion  it  is  to  believe  that  intercefiion  can 
be  made  to  the  gods,  and  favours  obtained 
by  the  blood  of  victims  taken  from  the  brute 
creation,  the  thought  of  afcending  a  ftep 
higher  in  the  dignity  of  the  oblaticn,  natu- 
rally leads  to*  the  hope  of  purchafing  a 
greater  reward.  With  thefe  ideas  enthu- 

fiaflic 
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fiaftic  fpirits,  like  Decius  and  Curtius 
amongft  the  Romans,  rulhed  upon  felf-de- 
flruction,  and  Erechthonius,  king  of  Athens, 
devoted  his  daughters,  Codrus  himfelf — If 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  and  ths  ajhes  of  a 
heifer •,  fprinkling  the  unclean,  fantlifeth  to  the 
•purifying  of  the  fieJJi,  //0u>  much  more  fliall  the 
bloody  &c.  &c.  &c.  There  is  a  wild  mag- 
nanimity in  the  idea  highly  captivating: 
Cicero  more  than  once  alludes  to  this  action 
of  Erechthonius,  and  in  his  oration  for 
Sextus  exclaims — Shall  I  after  fo  many  illuf- 
Jrious  deeds  JJirink  from  death,  which  even  the 
daughters  of  Erechthonius,  ivith  all  the  weak' 
nefs  of  their  f ex  about  them,  refigned  themfdves 
to  without  regret  ?  Let  the  mind  be  pofleffed 
with  the  perfuafion  of  immortal  happi  nefs 
annexed  to  the  act,  and  there  will  be  no 
want  of  candidates  to  ftruggie  for  the  glo- 
rious prerogative.  Erechthonius  and  his 
daughters  were  aflbciated  to  the  deities  after 
their  death,  altars  were  dedicated  and  a 
temple  erected  to  them  in  the  citadel  of 
Athens,  where  divine  honours  were  paid  to 
their  memories.  The  Eleufynians  were  de- 
feated and  defpoiled  of  all  they  poflefled, 
except  the  myfleries  of  Ceres  abovemen- 

tioned ; 
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tioned;  of  thefe  they  were  left  in  undif- 
turbed  enjoyment :  Their  king  Eumolpus 
was -flam  in  battle,  but  Neptune,  whofe  foil 
he  was,  revenged  his  lofs  by  ilriking  his  con- 
queror dead  with  his  trident. 

Thus  periflied  Erechthonius  by  iinmortal 
hands,  if  we  take  the  authority  of  Euri- 
pides the  tragic  poet,  after  he  had  reigned 
fifty  years  in  Athens  •,  In  his  time  the  peo- 
ple of  Attica,  heretofore  called  Cecropians, 
took  the  name  of  Athenians  :  Ovid,  whofe 
metamorphofes  mix  much  ancient  truth 
with  fable,  fays  that  this  prince  at  his  death 
left  it  doubtful  ivithpofterity,  whether  he  excel" 
led  mqft  in  jujlice  as  a  King,  or  in  military 
glory  as  a  GeneraL 

JEgeus,  the  reputed  father  of  Thefeus, 
was  the  eighth  king  of  Athens,,  'reckoning 
from  Cecrops,  and  fon  of  Panclion  II.  grand  - 
fon  of  Erechthonius,  the  crown  having  de- 
fcended "regularly  from  father  to  fon  through 
feveral  generations :  After  remaining  child- 
lefs  for  feveral  years,  he  confulted  the  oracle 
at  Delphi  upon  the  mode  of  obtaining  an 
heir ;  to  a  very  plain  queHion  he  obtained  a 
very  obfcure  anfwer,  and,  not  being  able 
to  folve  the  senigma  himfelf,  confulted  feve- 
ral 
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ral  perfons  upon  the  interpretation  of  it,  and 
amongfl  others  his  friend  Pittheus,  king  of 
Trcezene,  from  whofe  fagacity  he  promifed 
himfelf  a  folution  of  the  difficulty  :  This 
wife  prince  had  a  daughter  named  JEthra, 
and  (he  having  admitted  ^Egeus  to  a  fecret 
confutation  by  night  in  the  fane  of  Minerva, 
proved  a  more  able  interpreter  of  the  Del- 
phic oracle  than  her  father,  and  put  JSgeus 
in  poffeffion  of  his  wiihes  by  bearing  him  a 
fon  :  This  fon  was  the  hero  Thefeus,  but 
it  cannot  be  difguifed,  that  a  doubt  was 
ftarted,  whether  Neptune  had  not  a  better 
claim  to  the  child  than  ^Egeus;  for  the 
princefs  ^Ethra  is  charged  with  admitting 
both  vifitors  in  the  fame  evening,  and  when,' 
the  controverfy  lies  between  a  mortal  and  aa 
immortal  lover,  the  moft  that  can  be  faid 
for  ^Egeus  is,  that  it  leaves  the  cafe  doubt- 
ful. The  king  of  Athens  put  in  his  claim* 

'  by  leaving  his  fword  and  fandals  in  cuftody 
of  ^Ethra,  when  he  underflood  me  was 
pregnant,  enjoining  her  to  let  the  child,  if 
he  proved  a  fon,  remain  at  Trcezene,  until 
he  became  adult,  and  had  ftrength  enough 
to  remove  a  block  of  ftone,  under  which 

^fc.e  depofited  his  pledges  j.  ou  the  hilt  of  the 

(word* 
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fword,  which  was  ivory,  he  caufed  to  be  en- 
graved his  name  and  titles,  and  JEgeus  de- 
clared he  would  acknowledge  the  bearer  of 
thofe  pledges,  and  adopt  him  as  his  heir  : 
This  being  done,  he  returned  to  Athens, 
and  celebrated  the  Panathensea  with  uncom- 
mon fplendor. 

This  monarch  filled  the  throne  of  Athens 
for  the  fpace  of  forty-eight  years,  and  ter- 
minated his  life  by  cafting  himfelf  into  the 
fea,  thence  called  ^Egean,  in  defpair  upon 
difcovering  the  veffel,  that  brought  his  fon 
Thefeus  from  his  Cretan  expedition  againft 
the  Minotaur,  approach  the  mores  of  Attica 
with  black  fails,  when  the  fignal  of  life  and 
victory  was  to  be  the  contrary  difplay  of 
white  ones,  which  Thefeus  by  a  fatal  neglect 
had  failed  to  put  out  upon  his  coming  iu 
fight  of  the  coaft. 

The  impatient  and  defpairing  parent  pre- 
cipitated himfelf  into  the  ocean,  and  the  fon 
fucceeded  to  his  throne.  There  is  no  hero 
in  antiquity,  who  for  his  magnanimity,  his 
adventures,  or  the  exquifite  beauty  and  per- 
fection of  his  perfon  has  been  more  cele- 
brated than  Thefeus :  In  fome  of  the  actions 
of  his  life  he  performed  real  and  diftin- 

guimed. 
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guifhed  fervices  to  his  country  ;  in  others  he 
appears  to  have  been  governed  merely  by  an 
extravagant  and  wild  paflion  for  adventure: 
No  hero  has  furnifhed  more  themes  to  the 
poets,  and  few  princes  have  at  times  deferred 
better  of  their  fubje&s :  By  his  valour  in 
a&ion  and  the  terror  of  his  name  he  cleared 
many  regions  of  thofe  lawlefs  clans  of  rob- 
bers and  plunderers,  with  which  they  were 
infefted  to  the  difgrace  and  danger  of  fa- 
ciety :  Ambitious  to  emulate  the  fame  of 
his  contemporary  Hercules,  he  feems  fome- 
times  to  have  forgotten  that  he  had  fub- 
jedts  under  his  care  and  command,  and 
roved  about  in  queft  of  adventures,  the 
general  champion  of  diftrefs,  and  the  fworn 
exterminator  of  monfters  and  tyrants,  where* 
ever  they  were  to  be  found :  Preceded  by 
bis  axe-bearers  in  commemoration  of  his  de- 
flruction  of  the  robbers,  and  carrying  on 
his  moulder  the  ponderous  club  of  Cory- 
nsetes,  whom  he  vanquifhed,  he  marched 
in  triumph  to  Delphi,  like  another  Her- 
cules after  his  labours  :  The  bulls  of  Crete 
and  Marathon  ancf  the  Cremmyonian  boar 
were  trophies*  that  might  vie  with  the 
hydra ;  and  Corcyon,  whom  he  flew,  was 

JLfc 
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as  formidable  a  champion  as  Antseus,  and 
fixed  the  triumph  of  agility  over  ftrength  : 
He  killed  Procruftes,  whofe  couch  was  as 
fatal  as  the  den  of  Cacus. 

Thefeus,  upon  his  acceffion  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Attica,  reformed  the  ftate  of  juf- 
tice'  and  amended  the  condition  of  his  fub- 
jefts  by  many  kingly  regulations ;  before  his 
time  the  people  were  difperfed  about  the 
country  in  fmall  and  feparated  clans,  more 
like  the  fettlements  of  favages  than  a,  regu- 
lar community;  the   police  of  courfe  was 
very  imperfect ;  the  laws  were  merely  local 
and  arbitrary,  nor  did  they  generally  agree 
in  the  fame   definition   or  diftribution  of 
juftice  ^  to  remedy  thefe  evils  he  enlarged 
his  capita],  affembled  the  people  from  all 
parts,  fixed  them  to  a  refidence  in  Athens, 
and  eftablifhed  general  courts  of  law  and 
juftice,  where  all  his  fubjects  might  refort 
to  decide  their  properties,  or  compofe  their 
'wrongs,  by  ftated  rules  and  inftitutes,  ex- 
pounded and  adminiftered  by  judges  compe- 
tent to  their  vocation. 

Thefe  are  fervices  beneficial  to  mankind, 
the  actions  of  a  patriot  king  and  legiflator* 
•infinitely  fuperior  to  the  extermination  of 

boars 
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boars  or  bulls,  the  unravelling  a  labyrinth, 
or  conflicting  with  a  wreftler.  One  fhould 
=have  thought  that  the  rambling  fpirit  of 
Thefeus  might  henceforward  have  fubfided, 
and,  if  Hercules  had  not  been  upon  earth, 
this  would  probably  have  been  the  cafe,  and 
he  would  have  defcended  to  poflerity  one  of 
the  greateft  characters  in  ancient  hiftory.;  but 
the  expedition  .againft  the  Amazons  drew.him 
out  upon  frem  and  foolifh  adventures,  and, 
though  his  friendihip  and  his  amours  may 
have  furnifhed  pleafmg  tales  and  fables  to 
Hefiod  and  others,  the  hiftorian  will  do  well 
to  pafs  over  this  period  of  his  life  in  filence 
and  regret. 

It  fuffices  to  relate  that  Meneflheus  took 
advantage  of  his  abfence,  and  eilabliihed 
himfelf  fo  firmfy  in  power,  that  Thefeus 
.on  his  return  finding  it  impoffible  to  dif- 
'pofiefs  him  of  his  ufurped  authority  retired 
to  Scyros,  and  there  either  put  a  voluntary 
end  to  his  life,  or  was  deftroyed  by  Lyco- 
.medes. 

In  the  reign  of  Meneftheus  the  famous 
fiege  of  Troy,  memorable  to  all  ages,  was 
undertaken  by  the  joint  forces  of  all  the 
Grecian  principalities:  The  combined  fleets 

affembled 
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aflembled  at  Athens,  and  took  their  final 
departure  from  that  port :  Agamemnon  con- 
ducted a  hundred  mips  from  Mycenae, 
'  Menelaus  fixty  from  Sparta,  and  Meneflheus 
joined  with  fifty:  The  latter  excelled  all  the 
generals  of  Greece,  Neftor  only  excepted, 
in  military  fcience  for  arranging  and  difpof- 
ing  troops  in  order  of  battle.  Homer  has 
left  this  teflimony  in  his  favour,  and  the 
authority  is  as  indifputable  as  the  record  is 
immortal ;  the  town  was  taken  in  the  laft 
year  of  Meneflheus's  life  and  reign ;  he  died 
in  the  ifland  of  Melos,  and  being  one  of 
the  chiefs  inclofed  in  the  Trojan  horfe,  had 
a  leading  (hare  in  the  capture  and  deftruc- 
tion  of  that  celebrated  city. 

«*  No  chief  like  thee,  Meneflhens,  Greece  could  yield, 

«*  To  marfhal  armies  in  the  dufty  field, 

*'  Th'  extended  wings  of  battle  to  difplay, 

"  Or  cloie  th'  embodied  hoft  in  firm  array ; 

"  Neftor  alone,  improv'd  by  length  of  days, 

"  For  martial  conduft-boreaii  equal  praife." 

POP*. 
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*TpHE  expedition  of  the  Greeks  againfl 
Troy  has  fupplied  a  fubject  to  an  heroic 
poem,  which  remains  "the  wonder  of  all 
time  and  the  unrivalled  ftandard  of  the  epic 
art.  It  muft  be  owned  no  poet  ever  made 
a  happier  choice,  for  what  could  be  more 
interefting  to  a  Grecian  reader,  than  the 
recital  of  an  action  founded  in  juflice  and 
terminated  in  fuccefs  ?  The  event  itfelf  was 
magnificent  -,  a  coalition  of  the  Grecian 
Hates  in  vindication  of  an  injured  prince, 
who  was  one  of  their  number.  Had  it 
recorded  the  expedition  of  one  great  mo- 
narch againft  another,  it  is  eafy  to  compre- 
hend how  much  that  brilliant  variety  of 
Character,  which  now  gives  fuch  dramatic 
luftre  to  the  compofition,  would  have  loft 
by  the  nature  of  fuch  a  fubject  -,  whereas 
the  emulation  of  the  rival  leaders  confti- 
tutes  that  compound  action,  that  ftriking 
contraft  and  difcrimination  of  character, 
which  render  the  Iliad  fo  peculiar  enchanting. 
The  juflice  of  the  undertaking  fortifies  the 

poet 
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poet  with  a  moral,  which  fecures  the  good 
opinion  of  his  readers,  and  interefts  them 
cordially  in  his  caufe ;  it  is  fo  permanent 
a  pledge  for  their  good  wimes,  that  it  ena- 
bles him  to  throw  into  the  fcale  of  the  Tro- 
jans every  epiibde  of  pity,  every  ornament  of 
magnanimity  and  valour,  which  can  beailtify 
his  poem,  without  the  danger  of  creating 
falfe  prejudices  in  behalf  of  the  offenders  -9 
in  ihort,  we  can  mourn  for  Hector  and  not 
regret  the  victory  of  Achilles. 

If  Homer  found  thefe  incidents  ready  to 
his  hands,  their  combination  was  fupremely 
happy;  if  he  created  them,  his  invention 
was  almoft  miraculous.  The  period  at 
which  he  wrote  was  no  lefs  fortunate,  being 
neither  too  remote  to  impair  the  intereft  of 
his  fubject,  nor  fo  near  the  time  of  the 
.action  as  to  confine  his  fancy  to  the  limits 
of  ftrict  historical  truth.  So  wonderful  an 
aflemblage  of  parts  meet  in  this  great  work, 
that  there  is  not  a  paflion  in  the  human 
bread  but  will  find  its  ruling  intereft  grati- 
fied by  the  perufal ;  and  it  is  fo  happily  con- 
trived, that  the  combination  of  thofe  parts, 
multitudinous  as  they  are,  never,  violates 
the  uniformity  of  defign  j  the  fubject  re- 
4  mains 
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mains  fimple  and  entire;  our  ideas  never 
ftray  from  the  main  object  of  the  poem, 
though  they  are  continually  carried  out 
•upon  excurfions  through  the  regions  of  earth 
and  heaven  upon  the  ftrongeft  pinions  of 
fancy.  The  manner  in  which  Homer  em- 
ploys his  deities,  with  the  machinery  that 
accompanies  them,  gives  an  amazing  bril- 
liancy to  the  picturefque  and  defcriptive 
powers  of  the  poem ;  the  virtues^  vices, 
prejudices,  paffions  of  thofe  imaginary  beings 
fet  them  on  a  level  with  human  nature  fo 
far  as  to  give  us  an  interefl  in  their  fitua- 
tions,  which  a  juiler  representation  of  fu- 
perior  effences  could  not  impart ;  while  their 
immortality  and  power  are  engines  in  the 
poet's  hand  whofe  influence  is  unlimited  by 
the  laws  of  nature ;  thefe  extraordinary  per- 
fonages,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  take  a 
part  very  eflential  to  the  action  of  the 
drama,  bring  about  the  incidents  by  thofe 
fudden  and  fupernatural  means,  which  mor- 
tal heroes  of  the  mofl  romantic  fort  could 
not  fo  readily  effect.  This  is  an  advantage 
on  the  part  of  a  heathen  poet,  for  which 
the  Chriftian  writer  has  no  fubfcitute ;  for 
thofe  moderns,  who  in  order  to  create  fur* 
VOL.  V.  C  prize 
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prize  have  invented  capricious  beings  to 
produce  extravagant  events  above  the  reach 
of  human  powers,  and  below  the  dignity  of 
divine,  violate  our  reafon,  whilft  they  ftrug- 
gle  to  amufe  our  fancy  j  but  the  Pagan  the- 
orifl  can  find  a  deity  for  every  purpofe  with- 
out giving  fcandal  to  the  believer,  or  re- 
volting the  philofopher. 

Amongft  the  numberlefs  excellencies  of 
the  Iliad  there  is  none  more  to  be  admired 
than  the  correct  precifion,  with  which  Ho- 
mer draws  his  characters,  and  preferves  them 
uniformly  through  the  poem ;  an  excellence, 
in  which  Virgil  and  the  Roman  poets  in  ge- 
neral are  greatly  his  inferiors :  With  Ho- 
mer's heroes  we  have  more  than  hiftorical 
acquaintance,  we  are  made  intimate  with 
their  habits  and  manners,  and  whenever  he 
withdraws  them  for  a  time,  we  are  certain 
upon  the  next  meeting  to  recognize  and 
acknowledge  the  fame  character  iftic  traces 
that  feparate  each  individual  fo  decidedly 
from  all  others. — But  it  is  time  to  return  to 
our  hiftory. 

After  the  death  of  JVIeneflheus  the  crown 
of  Athens  returned  into  the  family  of  The- 
feus,  and  Demophon  his  fon,  who  alfo  was 

prefent 
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prefent  at  the  fiege  of  Troy,  fucceeded  to 
his  inheritance :  Oxyntes,  Aphidas,  and  Thy- 
m£etes  reigned  in  fucceffion  after  Demo- 
phon,  and  the  line  of  the  Erechthidse  ex- 
pired in  the  perfon  of  Thymsetes.  This 
was  a  remarkable  revolution,  for  that  fa- 
mily had  pofiefTed  the  throne  of  Athens 
for  a  period  of  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  years.  The  monarchy,  properly  fo 
called,  was  now  drawing  to  its  conclusion  j 
Melanthus,  who  fucceeded  to  Thymaetes, 
was  a  Meffenian  and  a  defcendant  from 
Neleus  ;  he  had  been  expelled  from  Meffene 
by  the  Heraclidse,  and  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  Athenian  ftate  j  he  obtained  the 
crown  by  very  honourable  means;  Thy- 
msetes,  being  challenged  to  fmgle  combat 
by  Xanthus  king  of  Boeotia,  declined  the 
challenge  ;  Melanthus  accepted  it  in  his 
ftead,  flew  Xanthus,  and  obtained  the 
crown  of  Athens  in  reward  for  his  fuccefs  j 
at  his  death  it  devolved  to  his  fon  Codrus. 
The  manner  in  which  this  prince  devoted 
himfelf  to  death  for  his  country  fcarce  needs 
a  recital,  but  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
Codrus  was  in  a  very  advanced  age,  when 
this  event  took  place,  and  moreover  that 
C  2  the 
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the  Athenians  urged  him  to  the  deed  upon 
the  report  of  Cleomantis,  a  citizen  of  Del- 
phi, who  .made  them  acquainted  with  the 
anfwer  of  the  oracle  touching  the  conditions, 
on  which  victory  was  to  be  obtained.  The 
Athenians,  having  prevailed  with  Codrus 
to  embrace  the  fatal  conditions  of  their 
deliverance,  facrificed  their  aged  monarch, 
and  imprefied  with  the  perfuafion  that 
Apollo  would  verify  his  prediction,  fought 
and  overcame  their  enemy. 

Codrus  being  dead,  the  government  of 
Athens  underwent  a  material  revolution, 
for  the  popular  party,  pretending  a  refpect 
to  his  memory,  put  forward  a  decree  pro- 
hibiting any  other  perfon  to  reign  in  Athens 
by  the  title  of  King.;  the  change  however 
for  the  prefent  was  more  nominal  than  eflen- 
tial,  for  they  did  not  alter  the  fuccemon, 
nor  materially  reduce  the  power  of  the 
monarchy.  The  Prince,  or  perpetual 
Archon,  (for  each  title  is  uled  occafionally) 
held  the  government  for  life,  fubjeci  not- 
withflanding  to  account  to  the  ftate  for  his 
adminiftration  of  public  affairs. 

Medon,  fon  of  Codrus,  fucceeded  to  his 

father  by  this  new  title ;  Thirteen  Princes 

6  reigned 
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reigned  under  this  defcription  from  Medon 
to  Alcmzeon  inciufive,  comprehending  a  pe- 
riod of  three  hundred  and  feven  years. 

Some  authorities  maintain  that  Homer 
came  to  Athens  in  the  time  of  Medon,  and 
was  hofpitably  received  by  that  prince;  but 
it  is  generally  thought  the  age  of  Homer 
does  not  anfwer  to  this  date,  and  that  he  was 
born  about  two  hundred  years  after  the 
fiege  of  Troy ;  this  falls  within  the  time  of 
Archippus,  grand  Ion  of  Medon,  and  third 
perpetual  archon,;  in  the  beginning  of  whofe 
reign  Hefiod  was  born ;  Homer  fome  few 
years  after  at  the  clofe  of  it  :  Archippus 
reigned  nineteen  years ;  and  this  sera  feems 
eftablifhed  by  the  beft  chronology  (Is. 

Archippus,  at  the  conclufion  of  whofe 
.adminiflration  we  have  placed  the  birth  of 
Homer,  was  fucceeded  by  Therfippus,  who 
held  the  government  of  Athens  for  a  long 
incumbency  of  forty-one  years,  and  he  Was 
fucceeded  by  Phorbas,  who  was  thirty  years 
archon ;  in  the  period  of  thefe  feventy-one 
years  we  have  the  Athenian  xra  of  the  life 
of  Homer. 

This  however  muft  in  fome  degree  be  left 

to  opinion,  for  before  the  inftitution  of  the 

C  3  Olympiads 
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Olympiads  the  Grecian  chronicles  are  fo 
vague  and  cbfcure  that  the  precife  age  of 
Homer  will  for  ever  remain  a  fubjecT:  of 
conjeclure.  The  above  period  has  at  leafl 
the  merit  of  holding  a  middle  place  between 
their  opinions,  who  fuppofe  he  was  born 
foon  after  the  fiege  of  Troy  and  fuch  as 
contend  he  was  contemporary  with  Ly- 
curgus.  The  late  Mr.  Robert  Wood,  in 
his  effay  on  the  original  genius  and  writings 
of  Homer,  inclines  to  think  the  Iliad  and 
Odyffey  were  finifhed  about  half  a  century 
after  the  capture  of  Troy;  he  has  offered  in- 
ternal evidence  in  fupport  of  this  opinion  in 
Homer's  account  of  the  family  of  ^Eneas, 
and  his  argument  is  acute  and  critical : 
They,  who  make  him  contemporary  with 
Lycurgus,  have  internal  evidence  againft 
them,  which,  though  perhaps  it  does  not 
ferve  to  eftablim  Mr.  Wood's  pofition,  cer- 
tainly confutes  the  latter  chronologifts. 
Ariflotle  places  Homer  in  the  fame  epoch 
with  Iphitus  and  the  firft  Olympiad,  but  he 
refts  his  conjecture  upon  the  weakeft  of  all 
arguments ;  whilft  the  bed  authorities,  as 
well  as  the  majority  in  number,  point  to  the 
period  which  I  have  fuggefted  -,  and  here  for 
the  prefent  I  will  leave  it. 

The 
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The  laft  but  one  of  the  perpetual  archons 
was  ^Efchylus,  and  in  the  fecond  year  of 
his  government  the  Olympiads  were  firft 
inftituted  by  Iphitus  at  Elis  ;  from  this  pe- 
riod we  ihall  proceed  with  greater  chrono- 
logical precifion. 

The  fucceffor  of  JLfchylus  and  the  laft 
of  the  perpetual  archons  was  Alcmaeon. 
The  people  of  Athens  had  new-modelled 
their  government  upon  the  death  of  Codrus 
by  abolifhing  the  title  of  King,  and  reduc- 
ing their  chief  magiftrate  to  be  in  fact  rather 
the  firft  fubjeft  of  the  Hate,  than  the  mo- 
narch :  This  regulation  appears .  to  have 
been  effected  without  any  ftruggle  on  the 
part  of  the  reigning  family  -,  thirteen  archons 
in  fucceffion  had  been  permitted  to  hold 
the  government  for  life,  when  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  Alcmseon's  adminiftration,  the 
people  thought  fit  by  a  frefh  reform  to  limit 
the  duration  of  the  chief  magiftracy  to  the 
term  of  ten  years,  Charops,  brother  of  Ale- 
mason  and  fon  of  ^Efchylus,  was  the  firft 
decennial  archon  ;  and  this  revolution  took 
place  in  the  firft  year  of  the  feventh  Olym- 
piad. Whilft  the  Athenian  ftate  was  by 
thefe  fteps  enlarging  its  liberties,  Romulus 
and  Remus  were  forming  the  embryo  of  a 
C  4  mighty 
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mighty  empire  fated  in  the  courfe  of  time 
to  become  miftrefs  of  the  world ;  thefe  ad- 
venturers collected  a  body  of  Latin  fhep- 
herds,  amongft  whom  they  had  been  edu- 
cated, and,  fettling  thcmfelves  on  the  Pala- 
tine Mount,  became  the  founders  of  Rome: 
This  event  is  fuppofed  to  fall  within  the  pe- 
Tiod  of  the  feventh  Olympiad,  when  Charops 
was  decennial  archon.  It  is  generally  fuppofed 
that  this  mighty  empire  was  fet  in  motion 
from  one  fpark,  which  Greece  had  fcattered 
from  the  conflagration  of  Troy,  and  which 
lighted  on  the  mores  of  Italy,  where  it  was 
kept  alive  for  more  than  four  centuries,  till 
Rome  was  founded  -,  but  ^Eneas's  Italian 
colonization  .is  a  very  queflionable  point, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Wood 
in  his  treatife  abovementioned,  that  the  pof- 
terity  of  ./Eneas  did  not  migrate  into  Italy, 
but  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  the  Troade* 
and  reigned  over  the  fcattered  remains  of 
the  Trojans  after  the  destruction  of  Ilium. 

A  revolution  of  eighteen  Olympiads  pro- 
duced a  third  change  in  the  conftitution 
of  the  Athenian  government  in  favour  of 
popular  freedom,  by  limiting  the  archons 
to  one  year,  making  the  magiftracy  annual : 

Neither 
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Neither  was  this  all,  for  the  command  was 
no  longer  lodged  in  the  hands  of  one  perfon 
only,  but  of  nine,  the  firfl  of  which  was 
fliled  by  pre-eminence  Archon,  and  from 
him  the  year  had  its  name  j  the  fecond,  in- 
titled  Bafileus,  took  charge  of  religious 
ceremonies,  and  the  Polemarc,  or  third  in 
office,  had  the  conduct  of  military  affairs, 
whilfl  all  civil  and  judicial  bufmefs  was  re- 
ferred to  the  council  of  the  remaining  fix, 
called  Thefmothetas.  None  but  pure  Athe- 
nians of  three  defcents  could  be  chofen  by 
lot  into  this  council ;  an  oath  of  office  was 
adminiftered  to  them  publicly  in  the  portico 
of  the  palace,  purporting  that  they  would 
execute  the  laws  with  juftice  and  fidelity, 
and  take  no  gifts  either  from  their  clients  or 
the  people  at  large.  When  they  had  per- 
formed their  annual  functions,  and  acquit- 
ted themfelves  without  impeachment,  they 
were  in  courfe  aggregated  to  the  Areopa- 
gites,  and  held  that  dignity  for  life.  Every 
thing  relating  to  the  care  of  orphans  and 
widows,  or  the  eflates  of  minors,  was  veiled 
in  the  principal  magiflrate,  properly  fliled 
Archon  ;  he  had  the  charge  of  divorces 
and  the  fuperintendance  of  the  parents  and 
C  children 
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children  of  foldiers,  who  fell  in  battle,  and 
of  all  fuch  citizens  who  were  maintained  at 
the  public  charge. 

Of  thefe  annual  archons,  Creon  was  the 
firft,  and  was  elected  about  the  twenty- 
fourth  Olympiad. 


No.  CXVII. 

THE  Athenian  ftate  continued  to  be  go- 
verned by  annual  archons  according  to 
the  alteration  made  in  its  conflitution  in  the 
twenty-fourth  Olympiad,  without  any  thing 
occurring  of  importance  to  merit  a  recital 
frpm  the  time  of  Creon  to  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  Draco  in  the  thirty-ninth  Olympiad. 
The  Athenians,  having  reduced  the  mo- 
narchical power  to  the  moft  diminutive  of  all 
kingly  reprefentatives,  an  annual  archon,  had 
to  all  appearance  effectually  eftablifhed  their 
liberties ,  but  it  has  been  the  fate  of  freedom. 
to  be  turned  into  abufe  in  all  ages,  and  the 
licentioufnefs  of  the  people  now  feemed  in 
more  want  of  reform,  than  the  prerogative 
of  the  king  had  been  in  the  moil  arbitrary 
times.  The  moral  purity  of  Draco's  maa- 

ners, 
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ners,  and  the  ilern  inflexibility  of  his  tem- 
per, fitted  him  for  an  office,  that  required 
both  rigorous  virtue. and  refolute  difpatcb, 
for  his  time  was  fhort  and  his  talk  laborious 
and  full  of  danger :  had  his  power  been 
permanent,  it  is  probable  he  would  have 
qualified  the  feverity  of  thofe  famous  laws, 
which  from  their  fanguinary  nature  were 
figuratively  faid  to  be  written  in  blood,  and 
it  is  certain  they  breathe  a  fpirit  calculated 
rather  for  the  extinction  of  fociety,  than  for 
its  reformation.  We  mufl  however  admit 
the  difficulty  of  deviling  any  code  of  penal 
flatutes,  by  which  degrees  of  punifhment 
mall  be  equitably  proportioned  to  de- 
grees of  offence.  We  have  no  experience 
or  hiftory  of  any  fuch  code  nowexifling,  or 
that  ever  did  exift.  A  citizen  of  the  world 
will  not  eftiraate  crimes  and  offences  by  the 
fame  rule  and  ftandard  as  a  citizen  of  any 
one  particular  community  will ,  local  cir- 
cumftances  will  give  fainter  or  deeper  co- 
lourings to  crimes  according  to  the  pecu- 
liar conilitution  of  the  ftate,  againfl  which 
they  are  committed :  The  Athenians  in 
the  time  of  Draco  were  governed  by  annual 
magiftratesj  the  adminiftration  of  thefe 
C  6  magiftrates 
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magiltrates  was  made  fubjedt  to  popular  en- 
quiry upon  its  termination ;  they  had  ex- 
punged from  their  conilitution  the  whole- 
fome  though  high-founding  principle,  that 
a  king  cannot  do  wrong;  it  was  now  become 
fcarce  poflible  that  his  fubftitute  could  do 
right ;  the  people  fat  in  judgment  on  their 
governors,  and  many  of  the  moft  virtuous 
citizens  in  the  flate  fuffered  under  their  fen- 
tence  :  Fear  reftrained  the  timid  from  exer- 
tion, and  the  allurements  of  power  de- 
bauched the  interefted  and  ambitious  from 
their  duty ;  whilft  the  magiftrate  aimed  at 
-popularity,  the  people  became  intolerably 
licentious.  The  rigour  of  Draco  imprefTes 
us  with  a  high  idea  of  his  purity  of  prin- 
ciple j  his  abhorrence  of  the  abufes  of  his 
predeceflbrs  in  office,  and  his  indignation 
againft  the  depravity  of  his  fellow-citizens 
embittered  his  mind,  and  made  him  rather  a 
mifanthrope,  than  a  ftatefman. 

Draco  feems  to  have  confidered  the  com- 
miflion  of  crimes,  not  in  proportion  to  their 
offence  againft  fociety,  but  according  to  the 
principle  of  the  criminal,  holding  a  tranf- 
greffor  equally  guilty,  whether  he  broke  the 
Ja\y  in  the  leaft  tittle,  or  in  its  greateil  ex- 
tent $ 
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tent ;  for  he  punimed  indifcriminately  with 
death  in  both  cafes:  In  this  there  is  as  little 
wifdom  as  mercy,  and  it  is  to  the  honour  of 
Solon  that  he  revoked  fuch  undiftinguifliing 
and  bloody  laws.  Juftly  to  afcertain  and 
define  the  various  degrees  of  human  depra- 
vity is  impracticable  for  thofe  who  cannot 
fearch  the  human  heart ;  nor  in  the  nature 
of  things  is  it  poffible  for  any  man  or  coun- 
cil of  men,  to  form  a  fyftem  of  punim- 
ments  to  meet  the  feveral  degrees  and  de- 
finitions of  crimes  with  proportioned  retri- 
bution :  Sentence  of  death'  is  at  once  the 
higheft  exertion  of  authority  one  fellow- 
creature  can  exercife  over  another  and  the 
heavieft  atonement  any  offender  can  make 
to  the  laws  of  that  fociety,  in  which  he  is 
inlifted  :  Draco  excufed  himfelf  from  the 
charge  of  indiicriminate  rigour  by  pleading 
that  he  could  devife  no  punimment  greater 
than  death ;  the  nature  of  the  plea  gives 
an  infight  into  the  character  of  the  man, 
that  needs  no  comment ;  it  is  plain  however 
that  he  had  no  idea  of  aggravating  death  by 
tortures ;  he  did  not  know,  or  would  not 
practife,  thofe  cleteftable  arts  and  refinements, 
which  now  prevail  in  too  many  parts  of  the 

Chriftian 
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Chriftian  world,  of  extorting  criminations 
and  confeflions  by  heightening  the  agonies 
of  death.  The  fhort  duration  of  his  au- 
thority, as  I  before  obferved,  precipitated 
him  upon  this  fyftem  of  feverity,  which 
time  and  reflection  would  probably  have 
corrected :  A  hafty  reformer  is  equally  to 
be  dreaded  with  a  deliberate  tyrant  3  legal 
cruelty  is  of  all  moft  terrible ;  a  Jaw  once 
made  is  made  to  be  executed;  the  will 
of  the  judge  cannot  mitigate  it,  and  the 
power  of  the  fovereign  can  only  releafe  from 
punimment,  but  not  apportion  or  modify 
it  :  Herein  confifls  the  irreparable  defect 
of  all  eftablimed  rules  of  fixed  punifhment ; 
to  include  different  degrees  of  criminality 
under  one  and  the  fame  degree  of  penalty 
is  not  ftrict  equity,  but  to  live  without  laws 
at  the  arbitrary  diipofal  of  any  human  tribu- 
nal is  ilavery  of  the  moft  infupportable  fort. 
By  Draco's  laws  an  Athenian  was  equally 
guilty  of  death,  whether  he  pilfered  a  cabbage 
or  murdered  a  citizen  :  Horrible  decree  1  If 
the  principle  of  punimment  does  not  con- 
fift  in  revenging  what  is  paft,  but  in  pre- 
venting the  culprit  from  repeating  and  the 
community  from  fuffering  the  like  or  any 

other 
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other  offence  fvom  the  fame  perfon,  it 
may  well  be  doubted  if  death  need  be  in- 
flicted in  any  cafe ;  the  terror  of  example, 
not  the  fpirit  of  revenge,  muft  conflitute 
the  neceflity  of  fuch  a  mode  of  punifhmenr, 
if  any  neceflity  exifts ;  but  if  punimments 
may  be  devifed,  by  which  guilty  perfons 
(hall  be  made  to  atone  to  fociety  without 
cutting  them  from  it,  and  if  thefe  punim- 
ments may  be  fuch  as  fhall  deter  and  terrify 
the  evil-minded  equally  with  death  itfelf, 
policy,  independent  of  religion,  will  be  in- 
tended to  adopt  them. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Athe- 
nians would  be  remedied  by  fuch  fanguinary 
laws  as  thofe  of  Draco,  and  they  had  been 
in  operation  nearly  half  a  century,  when 
Solon,  in  the  third  year  of  the  fprty-fixth 
Olympiad,  found  the  people  in  as  much 
need  of  reformation,  as  Draco  did  in  the 
beginning  of  the  thirty-fifth  Olympiad. 

Solon  was  of  noble  birth  and  of  an  ele- 
vated foul ;  he  was  a  friend  to  liberty,  but 
a  lover  of  order ;  defcended  from  Codrus^ 
he  was  a  patriot  by  inheritance ;  though  he 
was  a  great  adept  in  the  philofophy  of  the 
times,  it  neither  foured  his  manners  nor  left 

him 
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him  without  attention  to  the  public.  When 
he  withdrew  himfelf  from  the  world  for  the 
purpofes  of  fludy  and  contemplation,  it  was 
to  render  himfelf  a  more  ufeful  citizen  on 
his  return  to  fociety  :  With  a  fortune  rather 
below  mediocrity  he  had  fuch  a  fpirit  of 
beneficence  and  generality,  that  he  wa's 
obliged  in  his  youth  to  apply  himfelf  to 
commerce  to  fupport  his  independence  : 
Solon's  philofophy  did  not  boaft  any  unna- 
tural contempt  of  pain  or  pleafure ;  he  af- 
fected no  apathy :  on  the  contrary,  when  he 
was  reproached  for  weeping  at  the  death  of 
his  fon,  as  if  it  was  unbecoming  of  a  wife 
man  to  bewail  an  evil  he  could  not  remedy, 
he  anfwered  with  a  modeft  fenfibility  of  his 
weaknefs,  that  it  was  on  that  very  account 
he  did  bewail  it. 

The  anecdote  Plutarch  gives  us  of  So- 
lon's interview  with  his  contemporary  Thales, 
and  the  filly  method  that  philofopher  took 
for  convincing  Solon  of  the  advantages 
of  celibacy  by  employing  a  fellow  to  make 
a  falfe  report  to  him  of  his  fon's  death, 
heightens  our  affection  for  the  man,  with- 
out lowering  our  refpect  for  the  fage : 
•Thales  in  the  true  fpirit  of  fophifm  tri- 
umphed 
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umphed  in  the  fuperiority  of  his  wifdom  by 
avoiding  thofe  connections,  which  (often  the 
human  heart,  and  vainly  fuppofed  he  funk 
the  dignity  of  Solon's  character  by  expofing 
to  ridicule  the  tender  feelings  of  the.  father. 

The  Athenians  were  exhaufted  by  a  te- 
dious and  unprofperous  war  with  the  people 
of  Megara ;  the  important  ifland  of  Salamis 
was  loft,  and  fuch  was  their  defpair  of  ever 
recovering  it,  that  they  patted  a  law  for 
making  it  a  capital  offence  in  any  citizen  to 
propofe  the  retaking  it :  Solon,  who  re- 
garded this  degrading  edi<5t  with  honeft  in- 
dignation, feigned  himfelf  infane,  and  rufhing 
into  the  forum  harangued  the  populace,  abro- 
gated the  edift  and  declared  war  againft  the 
Megarenfians  :  On  this  occafion  he  addrefled 
the  people  in  elegiac  verfes  of  his  own  com- 
pofmg,  one  hundred  in  number ;  the  power 
of  his  mufe  prevailed,  for  it  was  great;  the 
people  gave  him  the  command  of  an  expedi- 
tion againft  Salamis,  in  which  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  reduce  that  ifland  and  re- 
annex  it  to  his  country,  which  had  made 
fuch  public  avowal  of  its  defpair. 

Solon  is  fo  highly  celebrated  as  a  poet, 
that  fome  antient  authorities  have  equalled 

him 
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him  to  Hefiod  and  even  to  Homer:  We  have 
few  and  fmall  remains,  but  many  teftimonies 
of  his  writings ;  in  particular  we  are  in- 
formed, that  he  compofed  five  thoufand 
verfes  on  the  commonwealth  of  Athens,  re- 
cording the  tranfa&ions  of  his  own  time, 
not  as  a  hiflory  in  praife,  but  in  defence  of 
himfelf,  and  with  a  view  to  encourage  his 
countrymen  to  periift  in  a  courfe  of  public 
virtue  and  private  morality.  He  wrote 
iambics  alfo  and  odes,  and  compoied  even 
his  laws  in  verfe,  of  which  Plutarch  has 
quoted  the  exordium. 

He  employed  ftratagem  in  the  reduction  of 
the  ifland  of  Salamis,  but  as  the  celebrated 
Pififtratus  wasjoined  with  him  in  this  enter- 
prize,  it  mufl  not  be  difguifed  that  fome 
authorities  give  the  fuccefs  of  the  expedition 
to  Pififtratus ;  both  were  men  of  confum- 
mate  addrefs  and  refource,  and  each  no 
doubt  had  his  mare  of  merit  in  the  fervice  ; 
the  reputation  Solon  gained  by  this  event 
was  ftill  increafed  by  his  conduct  in  the 
defence  of  the  famous  temple  of  Delphi 
againft  the  facrilegious  Cirrhasans  j  though 
he  was  only  affeffor  to  the  general  Clifthenes 
the  Sicyonian  in  this  campaign,  the  fuc- 

cefsful 
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cefsful  termination  of  the  war  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Cirrha  was  univerfally  attributed  to 
Solon. 

Athens  was  now  rent  by  popular  feuds 
and  difientions ;  the  commonwealth  was  in 
imminent  peril,  every  thing  tending  to  civil 
tumult  and  confufion,  and  the  people  in  a 
ftate  little  fhort  of  abfolute  anarchy  :  In 
this  extremity  every  eye  was  turned  towards 
Solon,  and  he  was  elected  archon  by  the  ge- 
neral voice  of  his  fellow-citizens.  It  was 
now  not  only  in  his  power  to  make  himfelf 
abfolute  mafter  of  the  ftate,  and  to  eftablifh 
that  tyranny  in  his  own  perfon,  which  he 
lived  to  fee  Piiiftratus  afpire  to  and  obtain, 
but  that  ftep  was  alfo  prefied  upon  him  by 
the  unanimous  folicitation  of  his  friends  and 
the  public  at  large ;  religion  had  its  mare  in 
the  temptation,  for  the  temple  of  Delphi 
uttered  its  oracular  decree  for  his  affuming 
the  fupreme  power  in  Athens,  and  when  he 
withstood  the  dazzling  offer,  he  had  to 
combat  the  reproaches  and  invectives  of  all 
parties  for  refilling  it.  A  magnanimity  that 
was  proof  againft  temptation  was  not  to  be 
maken  by  calumny ;  fupported  by  confcious 
integrity  he  oppofed  the  torrent,  and  con- 
tenting 
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tenting  himfelf  with  the  limited  authority  of 
an  annual  magiftracy,  framed  and  published 
thofe  mild  and  falutary  ordinances,  which 
have  endeared  his  name  to  all  pofterityv 
Amongil  the  pacifying  meafures  of  his  go- 
vernment he  found  it  expedient  to  relieve 
the  people  by  an  ordinance  for  the  remiffion 
of  debts  of  a  certain  defcripticn ;  this  a6t 
raifed  a  ftorm  of  oppofition  and  abufe  from 
all  the  rich  and  ufurious  againft  his  adini- 
niilration,  and  feme  who  had  been  his  inti- 
mates took  part  in  the  faction,  and  began 
to  perfecute  him  in  the  bittereft  manner,, 
charging  him  with  the  meannefs  of  exempt- 
ing himfelf  as  a  creditor  from  the  conditions 
of  the  ad;  he  foon  turned  the  odium  of 
the  charge  upon  the  contrivers  of  it,  by 
giving  public  proof  to  the  city  that  he  him- 
felf had  been  the  firft  who  obeyed  his  own 
law,  and  remitted  a  confiderable  fum  to  his 
debtors;  this  proof  of  his  difmtereftednefs 
as  a  creditor  convinced  his  countrymen  of 
his  uprightness  as  a  legiflator,  and  he  rofe 
the  higher  in  their  efteem  for  the  malevo- 
lent attack  he  had  fo  fully  repulfed :  ReafEn  " 
and  public  gratitude  at  length  prevailed, 
and  the  voice  of  faction  being  put  to  filence, 

the 
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the  whole  care  of  the  commonwealth  was 
furrendered  into  his  hands  to  be  regulated 
and  reformed  according  to  his  wifdom  and 
difcretion. 

Solon,  though  too  magnanimous  to  ac- 
cept the  title  of  king,  was  too  good  a 
.citizen  to  decline  the  trull,  and  now  it 
was  that  he  abrogated  all  Draco's  fangui- 
nary  laws,  except  thofe  that  affected  mur- 
derers :  This,  as  I  before  obferved,  oc- 
.curred  in  the  courfe  of  the  forty-lixth 
Olympiad ;  he  arranged  the  people  into  four 
claries  according  to  the  different  propor- 
tions of  their  property ;  he  erected  the 
principal  council  of  the  Areopagites,  with 
inferior  courts  for  the  adminiilration  of 
law  and  juftice,  and  publifhed  his  fa- 
mous manifeilo  for  rendering  infamous  all 
perfons,  who  in  civil  feditions  ftiould  remain 
ipectators  of  their  country's  danger  by  a 
criminal  neutrality;  he  enacted  many  whole- 
fome  regulations  refpecling  marriages,  tend- 
ing to  the  increafe  of  population ;  he  fup- 
preifed  libels,  and  made  idlenefs  punifhable 
by  law ;  he  put  under  certain  difabilities, 
parents  who  were  convicted  of  having  grofsly 
neglected  the  education  of  their  families, 

and 
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and  reftrained  by  fumptuary  laws  every 
fpecies  of  public  excefs.  Many  more  of 
his  laws  might  be  enumerated,  if  it  were 
neceflary  to  enlarge  upon  facts  fo  generally 
known,  but  it  will  fuffice  to  mention,  that 
when  he  had  completed  his  code,  he  bound 
the  fenators  to  the  obfervance  of  what  it 
contained  by  the  folemneft  oath  he  could 
devife,  and  caufing  his  laws  to  be  engraven 
on  tables  of  wood,  hung  them  up  in  the 
public  courts  that  no  man  might  plead  ig- 
norance. 

The  nature  of  this  oath  is  curious ;  the 
fenator  was  led  up  to  a  ponderous  flone  pre- 
ferved  in  the  forum  j  there  the  oath  was 
publickly  administered,  and  the  obligation 
of  it  was,  that  he  mould  dedicate  a  piece 
of  gold  to  the  temple  of  Delphi  of  equal 
weight  with  the  ftone  if  he  was  proved 
guilty  of  having  violated  his  oath  :  Not 
content  with  thus  fwearing  the  judges  and 
fenators  to  the  faithful  administration  of  his 
laws,  he  alfo  bound  the  people  by  oath  to 
their  due  obfervance,  and  having  done  all 
this  with  a  temper  and  prudence, particularly 
expremve  of  his  character,  Solon  took  his 
leave  of  Athens  and  fet  out  upon  his  travels 
into  Egypt. 
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No.  CXVIIL 

H  LTHOUGH  the  wifdom  and  magnanimity 
•^^  of  Solon  are  confpicuous  in  every 
action  of  his  life,  which  hiilory  has  tranf- 
rnitted  to  us,  nothing  is  more  worthy  of 
our  admiration  and  praife  than  the  circum- 
ftance  lail  recorded  of  his  feceffion  from 
Athens. 

It  is  not  neceflfary  to  follow  him  in  his 
travels,  in  which  after  fome  time  fpent  in  vi- 
fiting  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Lydia,  he  obeyed 
the  fummons  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  re- 
turned to  Athens :  That  city  during  his 
abfence  had  been  diffracted  by  furious  and 
contending  factions :  Lycurgus  headed  one 
party,  Megacles  fon  of  Alcmceon  another, 
and  Pififtratus  was  leader  of  a  third,  in 
which  was  included  nearly  the  whole  infe- 
rior order  of  the  people :  All  thefe  parties 
neverthelefs  preferved  a  refpect  for  their 
ancient  benefactor  and  lawgiver,  and  he 
fpared  no  pains  in  return,  to  atfuage  and 
compofe  the  diibrders  of  the  ftate,  but  in 
vain  >  age  indeed  had  not  yet  deprived  him 

of 
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of  his  mental  faculties,  but  his  corporeal 
ones  were  debilitated,  and  the  crifis  called 
for  more  activity  than  he  was  now  capable 
of  exerting;  he  could  no  longer  fpeak  in 
public  nor  addrefs  the  people  in  the  forum 
as  he  was  accuftomed  to  do ;  he  tried  his 
influence  feparately  and  in  private  with  the 
leaders  of  the  feveral  factions :  Pififtratus, 
whofe  manners  were  of  the  gentlefb  kind,  af- 
fected to  receive  the  advice  and  counfels  of 
Solon  with  great  external  refpect,  but  am- 
bition had  taken  too  firm  hold  of  his  heart, 
and  he  had  laid  his  plans  too  deep  to  be  di- 
verted from  them  by  the  patriotic  difcourfes 
of  this  venerable  citizen;  the  fagacity  of 
Solon  penetrated  his  defigns,  and  when  he 
was  convinced  of  his  diflimulation,  and  faw 
the  liberties  of  his  country  on  the  point  of 
being  overthrown  by  this  artful  demagogue, 
he  came  into  open  court  in  military  array, 
and  prefented  himfelf  to  the  affembly  ready 
to  head  the  friends  of  their  country,  and 
expel  Pififtratus  by  force  of  arms :  The  no- 
ble effort  was  too  late,  for  the  fpirit  of  the 
people  was  loft,  and  all  men  feemed  difpofed 
to  furrender  themfelves  without  refiftance  to 
the  ufurper.  Solon,  finding  that  he  could 

not 
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not  roufe  them  to  a  confideration  of  their 
ancient  dignity,  nor  infpire  them  with  a  be- 
coming fenfe  of  the  value  of  liberty,   laid 
afide  his  arms,  and  fufpending  them  at  the 
door  of  the  Court -houfe,  took  a  fhort  but 
pathetic  leave   of  Athens,  and  once  again 
retired  into  voluntary  banifhment :  Whither 
is  not  diftinctly  afcertained ;  many  prefling 
invitations  were  addrefled  to  him  from  dif- 
ferent parts,   and  I  am  inclined  to  think  he 
accepted  that  of  Crcefus  king  of  Lydia,  and 
that  he  clofed  an  illuftrious  life  in  extreme 
old  age  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus.     His  allies, 
by  his  exprefs  direction,    were  tranfported 
to  his  native  ifland  of  Salamis  and  there 
depofited.   The  Athenians  erected  his  flatue 
in  brafs,  but  Pififtratus  revoked  his  laws : 
The  laws  of  Draco,   notwithftanding  their 
ieverity,  were  in  execution  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod than  the  mild  and  prudent  ordinances 
of  Solon.  The  people  it  is  true  never  wholly 
forfeited  their  refpect  for  this  excellent  per- 
fon,  but  they  were  unworthy  of  him ;  even 
Pififtratus,   amidft  the  druggies  of  ambi- 
tion, offered  no  infult  to  his  perfon,  and 
every  country,   which  his  fame  had  reached, 
prefented  an  afylum  to  the  venerable  exile. 
As  an  orat'Or,  Solon  Hands  high  in  point 
VOL.  V.  D  of 
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of  merit,  and  firft  in  order  of  time  :  As  a 
poet,  his  genius  was  iublime,  various,  and 
fluent;  in  fubjedts  of  fiction  and  fancy  he 
never  dealt;  but,  though  he  chofe  his  topics 
with  the  gravity  of  a  ftatefman,  and  han- 
dled them  with  the  fidelity  of  an  hiftorian, 
he  compofed  with  ardour,  and  never  failed 
to  fire  his  hearers  with  the  recitation  of  his 
poems :  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  reprobated 
the  drama,  but,  if  this  be  a  fact,  we  may 
well  conclude,  that  it  was  the  old  corrupt 
mafque  of  Bacchus  and  the  Satyrs,  of 
which  he  fignified  his  diflike,  and  in  this  he 
is  warranted.  In  two  expeditions,  where  he 
had  a  military  command,  he  was  eminently 
fuccefsful,  and  gained  a  high  degree  of  glory : 
No  ftatefman  ever  flood  in  times  more  peri- 
lous, no  citizen  ever  refilled  more  alluring 
offers  of  ambition,  and  no  iegiilator  ever 
regulated  a  more  diforderly  community : 
Though  devoted  to  the  fludy  of  philofophy, 
and  a  great  mailer  in  the  early  fcience  of 
the  times,  he  mixed  with  chearfulnefs  in 
fociety,  was  friendly  and  convivial,  and  did 
not  hold  back  from  thofe  tender  ties  and 
attachments,  which  connect  a  man  to  the 
world,  and  which  by  fome  have  been  con- 
fidered  incompatible  with  a  life  devoted  to 
o  wiijJom 
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wifdom  and  fublime  philofophy :  Strict  in 
his  morals  as  Draco,  he  was  not  like  him 
difpofed  to  put  criminals  to  death,  whilft 
there  was  any  hope  of  conducting  them  by 
gentle  meafures  to  repentance :  His  modefty 
was  natural  and  unaffected,  and  though  lie 
was  generally  filent  in  company,  his  filence 
threw  no  damp  upon  feftivity,  for  it  did  not  . 
favour  of  fullennefs,  and  he  was  known  to 
be  a  friend  to  the  ufe  of  wine  with  freedom, 
but  without  excefs  :  At  the  meeting  of  the 
feven  celebrated  fages  (his  contemporaries 
and  colleagues  in  wifdom)  when  tl.ey  were 
entertained  by  Periander  at  Corinth,  the 
golden  falver,  which  the  IMilefian  fimermen 
had  dragged  out  of  the  fea  in  their  net,  and 
which  the  Delphic  oracle  upon  reference  of 
the  controverfy  had  decreed  to  the  wifeft 
man  of  the  age,  was  by  general  fuffrage 
given  to  Solon  j  each  pcrfon,  with  becom- 
ing deference  to  the  others,  had  feverally 
declined  the  prize,  but  Solon  was  at  length 
conftrained  to  receive  it  by  concurrent  vote 
of  the  whole  aflembly. 

Hiftorians  are  not  agreed  upon  the  exact 

time  of  Solon's  departure  from  Athens,  and 

fomc  maintain  that  he  continued  there  till 
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his  death;  this  is  not  probable;  but  the 
refult  of  the  accounts  puts  it  out  of  doubt 
that  he  remained  there,  whilft  there  was  any 
hope  of  competing  the  difturbances  of  the 
flate,  and  of  reftoring  its  tranquillity  and 
freedom,  under  the  prudent  regulations  he 
had  eftablifhed  whea  he  was  Archon. 

But  no  iboner  had  this  excellent  citizen 
turned  his  back  upon  Athens,  than  all  thefe 
hopes  perifhed,  and  univerfal  defpair  took 
place;  the  degeneracy  of  the  people  became 
incurable,  and  no  one  was  found  with  autho- 
rity or  zeal  to  oppofe  the  approaching  revo- 
lution :  Though  Solon  was  far  in  the  decline 
of  life,  yet  if  there  had  been  any  public 
virtue  fubfifling,  the  liberty  of  Athens  had 
not  been  loft  without  a  ftruggle ;  but,  al- 
though neutrality  in  civil  commotions  had 
been  declared  infamous  and  criminal  by  the 
laws  of  Solon,  the  populace  through  defpair 
or  indolence  declined  the  conteft,  and  held 
themfelves  in  readinefs  to  receive  a  mailer  in 
either  of  the  contending  partilans,  who 
(hould  prevail  over  his  competitors. 

Fortune  and  fuperior  addrefs  at  length 
decided  the  prize  of  ambition  to  Pififtratus 
and  his  party,  for  he  porTeffed  every  quali- 
fication 
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fication  that  could  recommend  him  to  the 
public;  of  infmuating  manners,  with  a 
beautiful  and  commanding  perfon,  he  was 
gallant,  eloquent,  and  munificent;  no  man 
acquitted  himfelf  more  gracefully  as  a  pub- 
lic fpeaker,  and  when  Pericles  in  aftertimes 
alarmed  the  jealoufy  of  the  Athenians,  the 
reiemblance  he  bore  to  Pififlratus  in  elo- 
quence as  well  as  in  features  was  fo  ftriking, 
that  he  was  univerfally  called  the  Second 
Pi/iftratus,  and  the  comic  poets  in  their  fati- 
rical  allufions  exhibited  him  on  the  ftage  by 
that  name  and  character. 

Whilft  thefe  party  flruggles  were  in  fuf- 
pence,  Pififtratus  ufed  an  artifice  for  recom- 
mending himfelf  to  the  people,  which  was 
decifive  in  his  favour  :  One  day  on  a  fudden 
he  milled  into  the  forum,  where  the  citizens 
were  affembled,  as  if  he  had  been  flying 
from  ztflaflins,  who  were  in  purfuit  of  him, 
and  preiented  himfelf  to  public  view  defaced 
with  wounds,  and  covered  with  blood ;  he 
was  mounted  in  his  chariot,  and  the  mules 
that  drew  him  were  flreaming  with  blood  as 
well  as  himfelf :  The  crowd  flocked  around 
him,  and  in  this  fituation  without  wiping  his 
wounds  or  difmounting  from  his  chariot,  hcs 
D  3  harangued 
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harangued  the  forum  ;  he  told  them  he  had 
that  inftant  efcaped  from  the  afTaffinating 
fwords  of  the  nobles,  who  had  cruelly  at- 
tempted to  deflroy  the  man  of  the  people 
for  his  activity  in  oppofing  the  exactions  of 
fordid  creditors  and  ufurious  tyrants :  His 
tears,  his  fufferings,  the  beauty  of  his  per- 
fon  now  flreaming  with  blood,  which  he 
had  Ipilt  in  their  caufe,  his  military  fervices 
at  Megara,  and  his  proteftations  of  affec- 
tion- to  the  people,  in  whofe  defence  he 
folemnly  protefted  a  determination  to  per- 
fift  or  perith,  all  together  formed  fuch  an 
addrefs  to  the  paffions,  and  prefented  fuch 
a  picture  to  the  eye,  that  were  irrefiftibly 
affecting. 

Though  it  foon  appeared  in  proof,  that 
the  whole  was  artifice,  and  that  all  thefe 
wounds  about  himfelf  and  his  mules  were 
of  his  own  giving  for  the  impreffion  of  the 
moment,  ftill  the  moment  ferved  his  pur- 
pofe,  and  in  the  heat  of*  popular  tumult 
he  obtained  a  decree  for  granting  him  a 
body-guard,  not  armed  as  foldiers,  but  with 
flicks  and  clubs :  At  the  head  of  this  def- 
perate  rabble  he  loft  no  time  in  forcing  his 
way  into  the  citadel,  and  took  pofleflion 

of 
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of  it  and  the  commonwealth  in  the  fame 
moment :  He  next  proceeded  to  exile  the 
moft  powerful  and  obnoxious  of  his  oppo- 
nents. Megacles  and  Lycurgus,  with  their 
immediate  adherents,  either  fled  from  the 
city  or  were  forcibly  driven  out  of  it ;  the  re- 
volution was  compleat. 

The  tumult  having  fubfided,  Pififlratus 
began  to  look  around  him,  and  to  take  his 
meafuresforfecuring  himfelf  in  the  authority 
he  had  feized :  For  this  purpofe  he  aug- 
mented his  body-guard,  which,  as  they 
•were  firft  voted  to  him,  confiiled  only  of 
fifty  j  thefe  he  endeavoured  to  attach  to 
his  perfon  by  liberal  payments,  and  whilft 
he  equipt  them  at  all  points  like  foldiers, 
he  put  a  cunning  ftratagem  in  practice,  by 
which  he  contrived  to  ieize  alt  the  private 
arms  of  the  citizens  and  totally  difmantled 
Athens  :  He  uied  leis  ceremony  with  the 
nobles,  for  he  ftripped  them  of  all  weapons 
of  offence  openly  and  by  force ;  and  now 
he  found  himfelf,  as  he  believed,  in  fafe 
pofleflion  of  the  fovereign  power  and  throne 
of  Athens. 

This  palTed  in  the  fifty-fun:  Olympiad, 
\\hjn  Comias  was  Archon. 

D  4  It 
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It  rarely  happens  that  dominion,  rapidly 
obtained,  proves  firmly  eftabliftied.  The 
factions  of  Megacles  and  Lycurgus  were 
broken  by  this  revolution,  but  not  extin- 
guifhed,  and  Pififtratus  either  could  not 
prevent  their  re -uniting,  or  perhaps  over- 
fecurity  made  him  inattentive  to  their 
movements:  He  enjoyed  his  power  for  a 
fhort  time,  and  was  in  his  turn  driven  out 
of  Athens  by  thofe  he  had  exiled,  and  his 
effects  were  put  up  to  public  fale,  as  the 
property  of  an  outlaw. 

Megacles  and  Lycurgus  now  divided  the 
government  between  them  ;  this  was  a  fyf- 
tem  that  foon  wrought  its  own  overthrow ; 
and  Megacles,  finding  his  party  the  weaker, 
invited  Pififtratus  to  return  to  Athens,  vainly 
imagining  he  could  lull  his  ambition,  and 
iecure  him  to  his  intereft  by  giving  him  his 
daughter  Casfyra  in  marriage.  Pififtratus 
accepted  the  terms,  and  obeyed  the  welcome 
recal,  but  it  was  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  might 
have  put  the  weakeft  man  upon  his  guard, 
for  his  return  and  entrance  into  Athens  were 
accompanied  by  one  of  the  moft  barefaced 
attacks  upon  public  credulity  and  fuperfti- 

tion, 
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tion,   that  is  to  be  found  in  the  hiftory  of 
man. 

He  had  already  fucceeded  in  feveral  hardy 
ftratagems,  and  all  had  been  difcovered  af- 
ter they  had  ferved  his  purpofes.  His  pre- 
tended aflaffination,  his  contrivances  for 
arming  his  body-guard  and  for  difarming 
the  citizens  at  large,  were  all  well  known  to 
the  people,  fo  that  he  muft  have  taken  a 
very  nice  meafure  of  their  folly  and  blind  - 
nefs,  when,  upon  his  entering  the  city,  he, 
undertook  to  bring  in  his  train  a  woman, 
named  Phsea,  whom  he  drefied  in  the  habit 
of  the  goddels  Minerva,  and  impofed  her 
on  the  vulgar  for  their  tutelar  deity  in 
perfon  :  He  had  inflructed  her  how  to  ad- 
drefs  the  people  in  his  behalf,  commanding 
them  to  reinftate  him  in  his  power,  and' 
open  the  gates  of  the  citadel  at  his  ap- 
proach :  The  lady  was  fufficiently  perfon- 
able  for  the  character  me  affumed,  and,  as 
a  proof  of  her  divinity,  was  of  coloflal  fta- 
ture  :  Extravagant  as  the  experiment  may 
feem,  it  fucceeded  in  all  points  ;  the  human 
deity  was  obeyed,  and  the  ingenious  dema- 
gogue carried  all  before  him :  This  Grecian 
Joan  of  Arc  received  the  adoration  of  the 
D  5  fuperflitious 
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fuperflitious  vulgar  in  public,  and  the  grate- 
ful careffes  of  the  exulting  tyrant  in  pri- 
vate :  The  lady  was  not  of  very  diftin- 
guifhed  birth  and  fortune,  for  before  fhe 
took  upon  her  the  character  of  a  goddefs 
{he  condefcended  to  the  mortal  occupation 
of  a  flower-girl,  and  made  garlands  after  the 
cuflom  of  the  Greeks  for  feafts  and  merry- 
makings :  Pififtratus  rewarded  her  liberally, 
by  giving  her  in  marriage  to  his  fon  Hip- 
parchus ;  a  commodious  refource  for  dif- 
pofing  of  a  caft-ofF  goddefs  ;  as  for  himfelf, 
he  was  engaged  to  Casfyra  :  Phasa's  mar- 
riage with  Hipparchus  foon  convinced  the 
world  that  fhe  was  a  mortal,  but  Pififtratus 
gave  himfelf  no  concern  to  prevent  the  dif- 
eovery;  in  procefs  of  tune  it  came  to  pafs, 
upon  Pififtratus's  feconcl  expulfion,  that 
Ph^a  was  publicly  impeached  and  con- 
demned upon  the  charge  of  lafa  Maje- 
Jatt's. 
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No.  CXIX. 

PISISTRATUS  had  been  five  years  in  exile, 
when  Megacles  brought  about  his  recal, 
and  vainly  thought  to  fix  him  in  his  intereil 
by  giving  him  his  daughter  Csefyra  in  mar- 
riage ;  fuch  alliances  rarely  anfwer  the  poli- 
tical ends  for  which  they  are  made :  Pifif- 
tratus  had  feveral.  Tons  by  his  firft  wife,  and 
having  re-eftablifhed  himfelf  in  the  tyranny 
after  the  manner  we  have  been  defcribing, 
and  beftowed  his  favourite  Phaea  upon  his 
fon  Hipparchus,  he  took  the  daughter  of 
Megacles  as  the  condition  of  his  contract 
with  her  father,  but  with  a  fixed  determi- 
nation againR  a  fecond  family,  whofe  pre- 
tenfions  might  come  in  competition  with 
thofe  of  his  children  by  his  firft  marriage, 
in  whofe  favour  he  wifhed  to  fecure  the  fuc- 
cefiion,  and  who,  both  by  age  and  capacity, 
were  fit  for  government,  whenever  it  fliould 
devolve  upon  them. 

Caeiyra  put  up  with  her  hufband's  neglect 

for  fome  time,  but  at  length  me  imparted 

her  difguft  to  her  mother,  and  me  of  courfe 

D  6  com- 
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communicated  it  to  Megacles.  Juftly  of- 
fended by  the  indignity  of  fuch  treatment, 
Megacles  immediately  took  his  meafures 
with  the  enemies  of  his  fon-in-law  for  his 
fecond  expulfion,  prudently  difguifmg  his 
refentment,  till  he  was  in  a  condition  to  put 
it  in  force  :  It  did  not  long  efcape  the  pene- 
tration of  PififtratuSjbut  when  he  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  confpiracy  that  had  been 
formed  againft  his  power,  he  found  himfelf 
and  party  too  weak  to  oppofe  it,  and  feiz- 
ing  the  hour  of  fafety,  made  a  voluntary 
abdication  by  retiring  into  Eretria  with- 
out a  llruggle,  and  in  the  utmofl  precipi- 
tation. 

Megacles  and  his  friends  feem  to  have 
confidered  this  feceflion  of  Pififtratus  as  de- 
cifive,  or  elfe  the  time  did  not  allow  them 
to  follow  it  by  any  active  meafures  for  pre- 
venting his  return  :  Eleven  years  however 
pafled,  and  ftill  he  remained  an  exile  from 
Athens;  old  as  he  was,  his  ambition  does  not 
feem  to  have  cooled,  nor  was  he  idle  in  the 
interim ;  he  had  an  interview  with  his  ions 
in  Eretria,  and  concerted  meafures  with 
them  for  his  reftoration  j  he  formed  alliances 
with  feveral  of  the  Grecian  cities,  particularly 

Thebes 
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Thebes  and  Argos,  and  obtained  a  feafon- 
able  fupply  of  money,  with  which  he  en- 
lifted  and  took  into  his  pay  a  confiderable 
army  of  mercenaries,  and  began  hoftilities 
in  the  Athenian  ftate  by  feizing  upon  Mara- 
thon. This  fuccefsful  meafure  drew  out 
many  of  his  fecret  partisans  from  Athens  to 
join  him  in  this  place,  where  the  promifmg 
afpect  of  his  affairs  and  the  popularity  of  his 
character,  had  induced  great  numbers  to 
refort  to  his  ftandard  :  Thus  reinforced  he 
put  his  army  in  motion,  and  directed  his 
march  towards  the  city.  The  ruling  party 
at  Athens  haftily  collected  troops  to  oppofe 
his  approach,  and  put  them  under  the 
command  of  Leogaras,  who  no  fooner  took 
the  field  againft  Pififtratus,  than  he  fuffered 
himfelf  and  army  to  be  furprized  by  that 
experienced  general,  and  fled  in  diforder 
over  the  country ;  the  politic  conqueror 
flopped  the  purfuit,  and  difpatched  his  fons 
after  the  fugitives  to  allure  them  of  pardon 
and  protection,  if  they  would  go  back  to 
their  homes  and  refume  their  occupations 
in  peace  like  good  citizens :  Pififtratus  was 
far  advanced  in  age,  and  having  carried  this 
decifive  action  by  ftratagem,  took  every 

prudent 
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prudent  precaution  for  eftablifhing  his  ad- 
vantage, by  feizing  the  fons  of  the  leading 
partifans  in  oppofiticn  to  his  government, 
and  detaining  them  in  clofe  cuftody  as  hof- 
tages  for  the  peaceable  behaviour  of  their 
parents.  He  conducted  himfelf  on  the  oc- 
cafion  with  fo  much  temper  and  judgment, 
the  fplendor  of  his  talents  and  the  elegance 
of  his  manners  reflected  fo  much  lufbre  on 
his  court  and  country,  that  his  ufurpation 
was  either  no  longer  remembered,  or  re- 
membered without  averfion  and  regret ;  in 
fhort,  his  genius  for  government  was  fuch 
that  no  man  queftioned  his  right :  Even 
Solon,  with  all  his  zeal  for  liberty,  pro- 
nounced of  Pififtratus,  that  Athens  would 
not  have  contained  a  more  virtuous  citizen, 
had  his  ambition  been  directed  to  a  more 
juftifiable  purfuit :  He  was  mild  and  merci- 
ful in  the  extreme,  winning  in  addrefs,  an 
eloquent  orator,  ajuft  judge,  and  a  munifi- 
cent fovereign  ;  in  a  word,  he  had  either  the 
,  merit  of  poffeffing,  or  the  art  of  diflembling, 
every  good  quality  and  every  brilliant  ac- 
compliihment. 

Having  now  brought  down  this  brief  re- 
capitulation of  the  Athenian  hiflory  to  the 

laft 
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laft  period  of  the  reign  of  Pififtratus-,  we  are 
arrived  at  the  point  of  time,  in  which  that 
remarkable  sera  commences,  which  I,  call 
The  Literary  age  of  Greece :  It  was  now  that 
Pififtratus  conceived  the  enlarged  and  liberal 
idea  of  inftituting  the  firft  public  library  in 
Greece,  and  of  laying  it  open  to  the  infpec- 
tion  and  refort  of  the  learned  and  curious 
throughout  the  kingdoms  and  provinces  of 
that  part  of  the  world — Libros  Athenis  difci- 
plinarum  liber alium  publice .  ad  legendiim  pr<$- 
bendos  primus  poffuifle  dicitur  Pifeftratus  ty- 

rannus.     (Aul.  Gell.  cap.  xvii.  lib.  vi.) 

Through  a  long,  though  interrupted,  reign  of 
three  and  thirty  years,  he  had  approved  him- 
felf  a  great  encourager  of  literature  and  a 
very  diligent  collector  of  the  works  of  learned 
men  :  The  compiler  of  the  fcattered  rhapfo- 
dies  of  Homer,  and  the  familiar  friend  of  the 
great  epic  poet  Orpheus  of  Croton  (author 
of  the  Argonautics)  he  was  himfelf  accom- 
plimed  in  the  learning  of  the  age  he  lived 
in ;  and,  whilft  his  court  became  a  place  of 
refort  for  contemporary  genius,  he  pumed 
his  refearches  after  the  remains  of  the  an- 
cient poets  and  philofophers  through  every 
fpot,  where  the  liberal,  fciences  had  been 

known 
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known  to  flourifh ;  collecting  books  in  Ionia, 
Sicily,  and  throughout  all  the  provinces  of 
Greece  with  much  coft  and  diligence  ;  and 
having  at  length  compleated  hispurpofe,and 
endowed  a  library  with  the  treafures  of  the 
time,  he  laid  it  open  to  all  readers  for  the 
edification  of  mankind — Who  of  thofe  times 
fitrpaffed  him  in  learning  (fays  Cicero)  or  what 
orator  was  more  eloquent  or  accompliflied  than 
Pijiftratus,  who  firjl  difpofed  the  works  of 
Homer  in  that  order  of  compilation  we  have 
them  at  this  very  time  ?  (De  Orat.  iii. 

*37-) 

The   inftitution   of  this  library  forms  a 

iignal  epoch  in  the  annals  of  literature,  for 
from  this  period  Attica  took  the  lead  of  all 
the  provinces  of  Greece  in  arts  and  fciences, 
and  Athens  henceforward  became  the  fchool 
of  philofophers,  the  theatre  of  poets,  and 
the  capital  of  tafle  and  elegance,  acknow- 
ledged to  a  proverb  throughout  the  world. 
From  this  period  to  the  death  of  Menander 
the  comic  poet,  an  illuflrious  fcene  prefents 
itfelf  to  our  obfervation.  Greece,  with  un- 
bounded fertility  of  genius,  fent  a  flood  of 
compofitions  into  light,  of  which,  although 
few  entire  fpecimens  have  defcended  to  pofte- 

rity, 
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rity,  yet  thefe  with  fome  fragments,  and  what 
may  be  further  collected  on  the  fubjed:  from 
the  records  of  the  fcholiafts  and  gramma- 
rians, afford  abundant  matter  for  literary 
difquifition. 

It  is  painful  in  the  extreme  to  reflect  upon 
the  ravages  of  time,  and  to  call  to  mind  the 
hod  of  authors  of  this  illuminated  age,  who 
have  perifhed  by  the  irruptions  of  the  barba- 
rous nations.  When  we  meditate  on  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  ancient  buildings  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  the  mind  is  ftruck  with  awe 
and  veneration  ~y  but  thofe  impreffions  are 
of  a  very  melancholy  caft,  when  we  confider 
that  it  is  from  their  prefent  ruins  we  are  now 
meafuring  their  pad  fplendor  ;  in  like  man- 
ner from  a  few  reliques  of  ancient  genius,  we 
take  a  mournful  eftimate  of  thofe  prodi- 
gious collections,  which,  till  the  fatal  con- 
flagrations at  Alexandria,  remained  entire, 
and  were  without  comparifon  the  mofl  va- 
luable treafure  upon  earth. 

Pififlratus,  as  we  have  obferved,  eftablifli- 
ed  the  firft  public  library  in  Greece ;  Xerxes 
plundered  Athens  of  this  collection,  much 
augmented  by  the  literary  munificence  of 
Hipparchus  and  the  fucceeding  Archons: 

Xerxes 
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Xerxes  was  not,  like  the  barbarians  of  the 
lower  ages,  infenfible  to  the  treafure  he  had 
pofTefled  himfelf  of;  on  the  contrary,  he 
regarded  thefe  volumes  as  the  moil  folid 
fruits  of  his  expedition,  and  imported  them 
into  Perfia,  as  fplendid  trophies  of  his 
triumph  on  his  return.  Seleucus,  firnamed 
Nicanor,  afterwards  reftored  this  library  to 
Athens  with  a  princely  magnanimity.  The 
kings  of  Pergamus  alfo  became  great  col- 
lectors, and  the  Pergamasan  library  grew 
into  much  reputation  and  refort.  But  of 
all  the  libraries  of  antiquity  that  collected 
at  Alexandria  by  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt 
\vas  much  the  moft  refpectable.  Athenams 
fays  (p.  .3.)  that  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  pur- 
chafed  the  Pergamaian  library,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  books  collected  by  Nileus,  prin- 
cipally confifling  of  the  Greek  dramatifts, 
which  with  what  he  got  at  Athens  and 
Rhodes,  furnifhed  the  great  library  at  Alex- 
andria with  forty  thoufand  volumes.  This 
library  was  unhappily  let  on  fire,  when  Ju- 
lius Csefar  found  it  neceflary  to  burn  his 
mips  in  the  docks  at  Alexandria,  j  fo  Plu- 
tarch ftates  the  cafe;  but  Aulus  Gellius  fays 
they  were  fet  on  fire  accidentally  by  the  auxi- 
liary 
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liary  troops — nonfponte,  neque  opera  confulta^ 
fed  a  militibus  forte  auxiliaries  incenfafunt.-^- 
This  misfortune  was  in  a  great  meafure  re- 
paFed  by  the  library  which  Marc  Antony 
prefented  to  Cleopatra,  and  by  fubfequent 
additions  was  encreafed  to  fucli  an  amount, 
that  when  it  was  at  laft  irretrievably  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  Caliph  Omar,  it  confided  of 
feven  hundred  thoufand  volumes. 

This  amazing  repofitory  of  ancient  fci» 
cnce  was  buried  in  ames  by  the  well- 
known  quibbling  edict  of  that  barbarous 
fanatic-—^,  faid  the  Caliph,  thefe  volumes 
contain  doftr'mes  conformable  to  the  Koran, 
then  is  the  Koran  alone  fufficient  without 
thefe  volumes-,  buty  if  what  they  teach  be 
repugnant  to  God's  hook,  then  is  it  fating  they 
were  deftroyed. — Thus,  with  falle  realbn  for 
their  judge,  and  falfe  religion  for  their  exe- 
cutioner, periihed  an  innumerable  company 
cf  poets,  philofophers,  and  hiflorians,  with 
almoft  every  thing  elegant  in  art  and  edi- 
fying in  fcience,  which  the  moft  illuminated 
people  on  earth  bad  in  the  luxuriancy  of 
their  genius  produced.  In  vain  did  the  phi- 
lofopher  John  of  Alexandria  intercede  to 
fave  them  >  univerfal  condemnation  to  the 
flames  was  the  fentence  ignorance  denounc- 
ed 
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ed  again  ft  thefe  literary  martyrs.  The  flow 
of  wit,  the  flights  of  fancy,  and  the  labours 
of  learning,  alike  contributed  to  feed  the 
fires  of  thofe  baths,  in  which  the  favage 
conquerors  recreated  themfelves  after  the 
fiege.  Need  we  inquire  when  art  and  fcience 
were  extinct,  if  darknefs  overfpread  the  na- 
tions ?  It  is  a  period  too  melancholy  to  re- 
fled:  upon  and  too  vacant  tojecord.  Hif- 
tory  pafles  over  it,  as  over  the  chart  of  an 
ocean  without  a  more,  with  this  cutting 
EecollecrJon  accompanying  it,  that  in  this 
ocean  are  buried  many  of  the  brighten;  mo- 
numents of  ancient  genius. 

It  appears  that  at  the  time  Terence  was 
\vriting,  Rome  was  in  pofTeflion  of  two  thou- 
fand  Greek  comedies;  of  all  which,  va 
barbarh  I  not  one  hath  defcended  to  us, 
except  what  are  found  in  our  fcanty  volume 
of  Ariftophanes,  and  thefe  are  partly  of  the 
old  perfonal  clais.  The  gleanings  of  a  few 
fragments  from  the  grammarians  and  fcho- 
liafts,  with  the  tranflations  of  the  Roman 
ftage,  are  now  the  only  famples  of  the  Greek 
comedy  in  its  laft  purity  and  perfection.  It 
is  true  that  writers  of  the  lower  ages,  and 
even  the  fathers  of  the  Chriftian  church,  have 
quoted  liberally  from  the  new  comedy  of 
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the  Greeks  ;  thefe  fragments  are  as  refpec- 
table  for  their  moral  caft,  as  for  their  ele- 
gant turn  of  expreffion ;  but  what  a  poig- 
nancy do  they  give  to  our  regret,  when  we 
compute  the  lofs  pofterity  has  fuffered  by 
the  fcale  of  thefe  remains ! 

On  the  part  of  tragedy,  although  very 
many  noble  works  have  perifhed,  yet  as 
fome  fpecimens  of  the  great  mailers  have 
come  down  to  us  entire,  we  have  more  to 
confole  us  in  this  than  in  the  comic  depart- 
ment. Happily  for  the  epic  mufe,  the  rage 
of  ignorance  could  not  reach  the  immortal 
poems  of  Homer:  What  other  compofitions 
of  that  great  bard  may  have  been  loft  to 
the  world  is  but  a  dark  inquiry  at  the  beft  ; 
many  poems  of  an  antecedent,  and  fome  of 
a  contemporary  date,  have  undoubtedly 
been  deftroyed ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
that  from  the  time  when  thofe  wonderful 
productions  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyfley  were 
collected  and  made  public  at  Athens  till  the 
Auguftan  a?ra,  little  was  attempted  in  the 
epic  branch. 
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T>  Y  revifing  what  hiflory  has  delivered  of 
the  firft  poets  of  Greece,  we  fhall  be 
able  to  form  a  very  tolerable  conjecture  of 
the  authors,  whofe  works  Pififtratus  coliecl:- 
ed  at  the  time  he  inftituted  his  library  in 
Athens  ;  but  before  I  undertake  this,  it  is 
proper  to  remark  that  fome  authorities, 
ancient  as  well  as  modern,  have  afcribed 
the  honour  of  compiling  Homer's  rhap- 
fodies  to  Hipparchus  the  fon  of  Pififtratus, 
and  not  to  Pififtratus  himfelf :  I  am  not  wil- 
ling therefore  to  pafs  over  the  queftion 
without  fome  explanation  of  it. 

The  ancient  authorities  I  allude  to  are 
thofe  of  Plato  in  his  Hipparchus,  and 
^Blian  in  the  fecond  article  of  his  eighth 
book  :  The  firft  is  a  naked  affertion ;  the 
fecond  fets  forth  more  circumftantially — 
'That  Hipparchus  the  fon  of  Piftjlratus  was  the 
firft,  who  brought  Homer's  poems  to  Athens,  and 
made  the  rhapfodifts  rehearfe  them  in  the  general 
ajjembly  of  the  Grecian  ftates — But  this 
author,  who  is  generally  a  faithful  though 

a  minute 
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a  minute  collector  of  anecdotes,  exprefsly 
contradicts  himfelf  in  the  fourteenth  article 
of  the  thirteenth  book,  and  tells  us  that 
Pifiilratus  compiled  the  Iliad  and  Odyfley 
of  Homer:  Cicero  in  the  quotation  from 
his  Orator,  mentioned  in  a  preceding  paper, 
gives  the  credit  of  the  work  to  Pififlratus; 
Suidas  under  the  article  of  Homer  fays — • 
That  various  perfons  were  at  the  pains  of  col- 
lefting  and  arranging  thefe  books  in  fucceeding 
times,  but  of  thefe  Pififtratm  of  Athens  was 
thefirft. — Euflathius  in  his  •  commentary  on 
the  Iliad  concurs  in  the  fame  teftimony  j  he 
fays — That  the  grammarians  who  compiled 
the  Iliad,  did  //,  as  it  is  Jaid^  by  command  of 
Pififlratus  ;  that  they  corrected  it  at  difcretion^ 
and  that  the  principal  of  thefe  was  Ariftarchus^ 
and  next  to  him  "Zenodotus.  (Comm.  ad  Iliad> 
lib.  \.)  In  this  latter  particular  the  learned 
commentator  has  fallen  into  an  error  j  for  it 
is  well  known  that  the  celebrated  critic  Ari- 
flarchus,  as  well  as  Zenodotus,  lived  many 
years  after  the  time  of  Pifiilratus :  I  mall 
mention  only  one  authority  more  on  the 
fame  fide  of  the  queftion,  which  I  take  to 
be  more  decifive  than  any  of  the  foregoing, 
and  this  is  an  ancient  epigrammatift,  who 

in 
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in  a  diftich  upon  a  ftatue  of  Pififtratus  cele- 
brates him  on  this  very  account,  and  gives 
a  very  probable  conjecture,  that  this  flatue 
was  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  great 
work  of  the  above-mentioned  compilation. 
(Anthol.  lib.  iv.  cap.  iv.J 

From  thefe  authorities,  as  well  as  from 
fbength  of  circumflance,  it  feems  highly 
probable  that  the  founder  of  the  firft  public 
library  fhould  be  ftudious  to  enrich  his  col- 
lection with  the  poems  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyffey. 

This  important  work  was  both  extremely 
difficult  to  execute,  and  attended  with  very 
confiderable  expence  in  the  progrefs  of  it. 
The  rhapfodies  of  Homer  were  icattered  up 
and  down  amongft  the  cities  of  Greece, 
which  the  itinerant  poet  had  vifited,  and 
were  neceflarily  in  a  very  mutilated  ftate,  or 
recorded  in  men's  memories  after  an  im- 
perfect manner  and  by  piecemeal  only  :  In 
fome  places  thefe  ineltimable  reliques  had 
been  confumed  by  fire ;  and  in  the  lapfe  of 
time  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  they  had  fuf- 
fered  many  injuries  by  accident,  and  not  a 
few  by  interpolation.  Solon  himfelf  is  ac- 
cufed'  of  having  made  infertions  in  favour 

of 
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of  the  Athenians  for  political  purpofes. 
Nothing  but  the  mofl  timely  exertions 
could  have  refcued  them  from  oblivion,  and 
Pififtratus  by  reftoring  Homer  has  juftly 
made  his  own  name  the  companion  of  the 
poet's  in  immortality :  To  his  ardour  we 
are  indebted  for  their  prefent  exiftence. 
Underflanding  that  there  were  rhapfodifb, 
who  went  about  the  feveral  Grecian  ftates 
reciting,  fome  an  hundred,  fome  a  thou- 
fand  lines  in  detached  pafiages  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyfley,  he  caufed  public  proclama- 
tion to  be  made  of  his  defign  to  collect 
thofe  famous  poems,  offering  a  reward  to 
every  man,  who  fhould  bring  him  any  frag- 
ment to  affift  his  intended  compilation,  and 
appointing  proper  perfons  to  receive  their 
reipective  contributions.  The  refort  on  this 
occafi on foon  became  prodigious;  Pififtratus 
however,  ftill  intent  upon  the  work,  adhered 
to  his  conditions,  and  let  no  man  go  away 
without  his  reward,  though  the  fame  paf- 
fiiges  had  been  furni(hed  ever  fo  often  by 
others  before  him :  The  infpectors  of  the 
work  by  thefe  means  had  an  opportunity  of 
collating  one  with  the  other,  and  rejecling 
what  appeared  fpurious  upon  collation :  This 
VOL.  V.  E  was 
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•was  an  office  of  great  delicacy,  and  the  ablefl 
men  of  the  time  were  felected  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  with  liberal  allowances  for  their  trouble; 
.they  were  many  in  number,  and  when  each 
had  made  his  feparate  collection,  and  the 
rhapfodiils  ceafed  to  come  in,  Pififlratus 
caufcdv  them  all  to  aflemble  and  produce 
their  fevcral  copies  for  general  review  :  The 
whole  was  now  arranged  according  to  the 
natural  order  of  the  poems,  and  in  that 
order  fubmitted  to  the  final  fupervifion  of 
two  perfons,  who  were  judged  moil  com- 
petent:  The  poem,  thus  compiled  and 
corrected  according  to  their  judgment  and 
difcretion,  was  fairly  transcribed,  and  the 
copy  with  great  folemnity  depofited  in  the 
library :  Had  the  like  care  been  extended 
to  the  Margites  and  the  reft  of  Homer's 
poems,  the  world  would  probably  have  now 
been  in  pofleflion  of  them  alfo ;  and  it  is 
fair  to  conclude  from  the  circumftance  of 
their  extinction,  that  both  the  Iliad  and 
OdyrTey  would  have  Iharcd  the  fame  fate, 
had  not  this  event  fo  happily  taken  place 
under  the  patronage  of  Pififtratus.  Let  us 
mark  this  sera  therefore  as  the  moft  impor- 
tant in  the  annals  of  literature,  and  let  every 

man, 
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man,  who  admires  the  genius  of  Homer, 
revere  the  memory  of  Pififlratus. 

Lycurgus  we  know  brought  Homer's 
poems  out  of  Afia,  and  difperfed  them 
amongft  his  countrymen  at  Lacedsemon; 
but  Lycurgus  considered  thefe  poems  as  a 
collection  of  maxims  moral  and  politfcal ; 
he  knew  the  influence,  which  poetry  has 
over  rude  uncivilized  tempers,  and  the  fame 
reafons,  that  engaged  him  to  employ  the 
fongs  of  Thales  the  Cretan  in  his  firft  pre- 
ludes towards  a  conftitution  of  government, 
ted  him  to  adopt  and  import  the  epic  poems 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyffey  :  He  faw  they 
were  of  a  fublime  and  animating  caft,  in- 
fpiring  principles  of  religion,  love  of  our 
country,  contempt  of  death,  and  every  he- 
roic virtue,  that  can  dignify  man's  nature  ; 
that  they  manifefted  to  Greece  what  misfor- 
tunes attended  the  difunion  of  her  powers, 
and  what  thofe  powers  were  capable  of  per- 
forming, when  united ;  he  wimed  to  fee  an. 
indiflbluble  alliance  and  compact  of  all  the 
Hates  of  Greece  for  their  common  glory  and 
defence,  but  he  wifhed  to  fee  the  flate  of 
Sparta,  like  the  fons  of  Atreus,  at  the  head 
of  the  league :  In  all  thefe  particulars  the 
E  2  poems 
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poems  of  Homer  fully  met  his  wi  flies  and 
fell  in  with  his  views,  and  as  he  had  made 
his  obfervations  on  the  manners  and  charac- 
ters of  the  Afiatics  during  his  travels  amongft 
them,  he  periuaded  himlelf  the  time  might 
come,  when  the  united  arms  of  Greece 
would  again  prevail  over  the  nations  of  the 
Eaft,  efpccially  when  the  natural  bravery  of 
the  Greeks  was  ftimulated  by  an  heroic 
poem  fo  flattering  to  their  country  and  fo 
encouraging  to  their  hopes. 

Pifiilratus  on  the  other  hand  was  actuated 
by  no  fuch  public  principles ;  but,  though 
he  had  not  a  patriotic,  yet  he  had  an  ele- 
gant -mind,  and  the  fame  love  of  learning, 
'  which  had  dictated  the  thought  of  erecting 
a  public  rcpofitory  for  fuch  works  of  genius 
as  were  worthy  to  be  preferred,  infpired  him 
with  the  ambition  of  being  the  editor  of 
Homer's  fcattered  remains :  This  never  once 
occurred  to  the  Spartan  legiflator,  who  valued 
them  not  as  poems,  but  as  precepts,  in  which 
light  they  were  no  lefs  beneficial  in  their  fe- 
parated  ftate  than  when  complete. 

The  Athenian  tyrant  contemplated  them 
with  the  eye  of  a  critic,  and  perceiving  they 
would  make  the  fublimeil  and  mod  perfect 

compilation 
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compilation  the  world  had  ever  feen,  he 
iifliered  them  into  it  with  all  the  paffion  of 
an  enthufiaft :  As  he  evidently  perceived 
they  inculcated  no  doctrines  inimical  to  mo- 
narchy, on  the  contrary  that  they  recom- 
mended acquiefcence  under  rule  and  obe- 
dience to  difcipline,  he  obliged  the  rhapfo- 
difts  to  rehearfe  them  publicly  in  the  ears  of 
Greece  at  the  great  fcftival  of  the  Pana- 
thenjea. 

The  publication  of  Homer's  poems  in 
this  ftate  of  perfection  was  the  caufe  that 
produced  fuch  a  flow  of  compofitions,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  dramatic  line ;  for,  as  I  before 
obferved,  it  operated  to  the  difcouragement 
of  epic  writing,  and  few  inftances  of  any 
poems  under  that  defcription  occur  after 
the  compilation  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyffey : 
Men  of  genius  are  not  eafily  difpofed  to 
imitate  what  they  defpair  of  equalling,  and 
the  contemplation  of  a  perfect  work  in  any 
branch  of  competition  will  of  courfe  deter 
other  adventurers  from  inferior  at  tempts. 

The  drama  was  now  in  its  dawn,  and  had 

made  feme  advances  before  the  compilation 

of  the  Iliad  and  Odyiley,  but  it  received 

fuch  improvement  from  thofe  poems,  that 
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it  is  generally  aflerted,  and  by  Ariftotle 
amongft  others,  to  have  derived  its  origin 
from  Homer;  in-  the  fu-rther  progrels  of 
thefe  papers  I  fliall  fully  examine  how  that 
queftion  ftands,  for  the  prefent  it  will  be  my 
purpofe  to  take  a  review  of  the  flate  of 
literature  in  Greece  at  this  remarkable  pe- 
riod, when  Pififtratus  founded  his  library 
in  Athens ;  a  difquifition,  which,  although 
it  will  carry  us  into  times  of  very  remote 
antiquity  and  of  doubtful  hiflory,  will  I 
hope  prove  not  devoid  of  entertainment 
even  to  fuch  of  my  readers,  as  have  not 
habituated  themfelves  to  ftudies  of  this  na- 
ture. 

It  is  for  the  fake  of  fuch,  and  in  juftice 
to  the  opinion  1  would  wifli  to  imprefs  of 
the  amiable  character  of  Pififtratus,  that  I 
fubjoin  to  this  paper  feme  explanation  of 
the  term  Tyrant ,  by  which,  in  conformity  to 
hiftory,  I  have  been  obliged  to  denominate 
him  :  The  word,  according  to  our  conftruc- 
tion  of  it,  conveys  the  moft  odious  idea,  but 
when  it  was  applied  to  Pififtratus  it  was  a 
title  of  royalty  and  not  a  term  of  reproach  : 
Jn  the  age  of  Homer,  Heiiod,  and  the  Greek 
poets  of  that  date,  the  word  was  not  in  ufe; 

they 
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they  ufed  no  term  but  Ba/ilew,  which  they 
applied  even  to  the  crueleft  of  defpots,  as 
the  learned  reader  may  be  convinced  of,  if 
he  will  confult  the  Odyfley,  (Rhap.  E.  84.) 
This  is  a  point  of  criticifm  fo  well  agreed 
upon  by  all  philologifts,  that  the  Hymn  to 
Mars,  which  fome  have  attributed  to  Ho- 
mer, is  by  internal  evidence  now  fully  con- 
victed of  being  pofterior  to  him,  becaufe 
the  term  Tyranmis  is  found  in  it.  The  word 
is  faid  to  be  derived  from  the  Tyrrhenians, 
and  to  have  come  into  ufe. about  the  age  of 
Archilochus,  who  flourifhed  in  the  eigh- 
teenth Olympiad,  many  years  fubfequent  to 
Homer  and  prior  to  Pififtratus,  at  which 
time,  (viz.  the  age  of  Archilochus)  Gyges, 
Tyrant  of  Lydia,  was  the  firft  fo  entitled  : 
For  this  we  have  the  authority  of  Eupho- 
rion,  a  writer  born  in  the  cxxvi  Olympiad, 
and  librarian  to  Antiochus  the  Great,  king 
of  Syria  j  alfo  of  Clemens  the  hiftorian, 
(Strom,  i.) 
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propofe  to  review  the  flate  of  lite ra- 
ture  in  Greece  antecedent  to  the  time 
when    Pitiilratus   founded    his    library   in 
Rtheas. 

Letters,  or  the  alphabet,  were  probably 
imported  into  Greece  from  Phoenicia :  This 
is  afcribed  to  the  poet  Linus ;  this  poet,  ac- 
cording to  the  fabulous  tafte  of  the  times, 
was  of  divine  origin,  being  reputed  the  fon 
of  Apollo  by  Terpfichore,  according  to  other 
accounts  of  either  Mercury,  or  Amphi- 
marus,  by  Urania:  If  in  a  pedigree  fa 
doubtful  we  may  chufe  for  ourfelves,  Mer- 
cury, as  inventor  of  the  lyre,  feems  to 
have  a  preferable  claim  to  Amphimarus  or 
Apollo,  for  Linus  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
father  of  lyric  poetry ;  he  is  alfo  recorded 
as  the  inftructor  of  Hercules  in  letters,  but 
if  the  elder  Orpheus  was  alfo  his  difciple,  he 
mull  have  been  of  too  early  an  age  to  have 
been  contemporary  with  Hercules,  for 
Orpheus  is  placed  eleven  ages  before  the 
fiege  of  Troy.  Hercules  may  have  been 

inftructed 
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inftructed  by  the  Theban  Linus,  who  was 
confiderably  junior  to  this  of  Chalcedon  ; 
Linus  of  Thebes  was  the  fon  of  the  poet 
Eumolpus,  and  imparted  to  Greece  "the- 
knowledge  of  the  globes;  he  alfo  before 
the  time  of  Hefiod  compofed  a  poem,  in 
which  he  gives  the  genealogy  of  the  deities , 
all  we  know  refpefting  it  is  that  it  differs 
in  fome  particulars  fromHefiod'sTheogony : 
He  paid  dearly  for  the  honour  of  being 
[  Hercules's  preceptor,  for  that  deified  hero- 
put  Linus  to  death ;  though  he  gave  the 
genealogy  of  the  heathen  gods,  he  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  taught  a  fublimer  dc&iine  of 
the  Unity  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

Of  the  name  of  Orpheus  grammarians 
reckon  no  fewer  than  five  epic  poets ;  their 
hiftories  are  involved  in  fable,  and  their 
diftinctions  uncertain  and  obfcure.  The 
Thracian  Orpheus,  who  is  the  elder  of  the 
name,  is  faid  to  have  been  the  difciple  of 
Linus,  and  to  have  lived  before  the  Trojan 
war  eleven  ages :  He  was  a  prophet  as  well 
as  a  poet,  and  inftituted  many  ceremonies 
in  the  Pagan  theology;  he  delivered  pre-r 
cepts  in  verfe  relative  to  the  modes  of  initi- 
ation: The  myfterious  rites  of  Ceres  and 
E  5  Bacchus 
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Bacchus  are  fuppofed  to  have  originated 
with  him,  but  as  it  is  pretty  clear  that 
thefe  rites  were  Egyptian,  they  might  be 
introduced,  but  not  invented,  by  Orpheus. 

The  fecond  Orpheus  was  firnamed  Ci- 
eonzeus  or  Areas,  and  was  alfo  of  Thra- 
eian  extraction;  he  is  faid  to  have  flourifhed 
two  generations  before  the  fkge  of  Troy ; 
ke  alfo  was  an  heroic  poet  and  wrote-  fables 
and  hymns  addreffed  to  the  deities.  Or- 
pheus Odryfius  and  Orpheus  Camarinseus 
were  epic  poets,  but  he,  who  was  firnamed 
Grotoniates^  was  contemporary  with  Pifif- 
tratus,  and  lived  in  great  favour  and  .fami- 
liarity at  the  Athenian  court ;  he  is  faid  to 
have  written  the  Argonautics,  the  hymns 
and  the  poems  de  Lapidibus  now  in  our 
hands. 

The  antients,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  fable^ 
afcribed  miraculous  powers  to  the  harmony 
of  Orpheus's  lyrd,  aiid  almoft  all  the  Roman 
poets  have  echbed'his  praifes  in  the  fame 
fanciful  ftrain.  Ovid  gives  us  a  lift  of  forefc 
trees  that  danced  to  his  lyre,  as  long  as 
a  gardener's  calendar  :  (Met am.  fab.  2. 
tib.  10.)  Seneca  in  his  Herculft  Fur  em  gives 
Jiim  power  over  woods,  rivers,  rocks,  wild 

beafts 
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beafts  and  infernal  fpirits  (Here.  Fur.  569.) 
Horace  adds  to  thefe  the  winds,  and  Ma- 
nilius  places  his  lyre  amongft  the  conftel- 
lations,  having  enumerated  all  his  fuper- 
natural  properties  in  the  following  fhort 
but  comprehenfive  and  nervous  defcrip- 
tion, 

At  lyra  diduflis  per  ccelum  ccrnibus  inter 
Sidera  confpicitur,  qud  quondam  ceperat  Orpheus 
Omne  quod  attigerat  cantu  ;  manefque  per  ipfos 
Fecit  iter,  damuitque  infrrnas  carmine  leges, 
tluic Jirnilis  honos^  Jimiltfque  potent i a  caufte  .• 
Tuncjifaas  etfaxa  tr aliens,  nwtc  Jidera  ducit, 
Et  rafit  immenfum  mwtdl  revolul-ilis  orlem~ 

MANIL. 

Of  the  name  of  Mufens  there  were  alfo 
feveral  poets ;  the  elder,  or  Athenian  Mu- 
feus,  fon  of  Antiphemus,  was  the  fcholar, 
of  Orpheus.     The  poetry  of  thefe  antient 
bards  was  chiefly,  addrefled  to  the.fervices 
of  religion  ;  their  hymns  were  chaunted  as', 
parts  of  divine  worfliip,  aad  the  power  of  di-  - 
vination  was  afcribed  to  them,  as  the  natural: 
tribute  of  a  barbarous  multitude  to  men  of 
fuperior  and  'enlightened  "talents :  The  know- 
ledge of  fimples,  and  their  ufe  in  healing  dif-' 
or  wounds,  was  amongft  the  arts  by. 
E  6*  whicK 
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which  thefe  early  benefactors  to  mankind 
attracted  the  reverence  of  the  vulgar,  and 
Mufeus  is  faid  to  have  compofed  a  poem  on 
the  cure  of  difeafes :  This  Mufeus  was  the 
father  of  Eumolpus,  and  it  will  be  found 
by  them,  who  have  curiofity  to  fearch  into 
the  records  of  thefe  antient  bards,  that  the 
great  prerogatives  of  prophet  and  poet  de- 
fcended  regularly  through  certain  families 
after  the  manner  of  the  Eaftern  and  Jewifh 
cafts.  Eumolpus f  who  was  of  this  family, 
befides  the  hymns  and  verfes  he  compofed 
upon  the  myfteries  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus, 
poffeffed  the  art  of  divination  by  infpec- 
tion  of  the  human  palm  5  an  art  of  Egyptian 
origin. 

Thamyris,  the  fon  of  Philammon,  is  rec- 
koned amongft  the  epic  poets  who  fiourim- 
ed  before  the  time  of  Homer  :  He  com- 
pofed a  long  poem,  confirming  of  nearly  three 
thoufand  lines,  intitled  The  Theology;  but  as 
this  could  not  be  denominated  an  epic  poem., 
and  as  no  record  remains  of  any  competition 
of  his  in  that  branch  of  poetry,  it  is  a  great 
doubt  whether  it  is  not  owing  to  the  fic- 
tions of  the  early  grammarians,  who  were 
induftrious  to  detract  from  the  originality  of 

Homer's 
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Homer's  epic,  that  Thamyris  and  fo  many 
others  are  enumerated  under  that  defcrip- 
tion  of  poets  antecedent  to  Homer ;  for 
fome  accounts  make  Thamyris  the  eighth 
epic  poet  prior  to  Homer,  an  authority  to 
which  no  credit  feems  due. 

Marfyas  and  Olympus  are  fuppofed  to  have 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Argonautic  expedi- 
tion, but  they,  as  well  as  Amphlon^  are  more 
celebrated  for  their  mufical  talents  and  in- 
ventions, than  for  their  fkill  in  poetry  :  Of 
Demodocus,  Phemius  and  A/bolus  the  Centaur, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  poets  antecedent  to 
Homer,  I  find  no  particulars. 

The  exact  time,  in  which  Hefiod  lived,  as 
referred  to  the  age  of  Homer,  remains  a 
point  of  controverfy  in  the  chronology  of  the 
poets :  They,  who  give  credit  to  the  verfes 
he  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  have  written  in 
competition  with  Homer,  muft  place  him 
as  his  contemporary;  the  befl  authorities 
fix  him  in  a  period  fomewhat  antecedent  to 
Homer's;  Aulus  Gellius  inclines  to  the 
opinion  of  Hefiod  being  poflerior  to  Ho- 
mer,  but  Ariftophanes,  in  his  comedy  of 
The  Frogs,  places  Homer  in  order  of  time 
after  Hefiod  :  He  introduces  the  poet  ^Ef- 

chylus 
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chylus  reciting  the  praifes  of  Orpheus  in  the 
firft  place,  fecondly  of  Mufeus,  thirdly  of 
Hefiod,  and  lailly  of  Homer,  which  order 
of  placing  them  the  old  fcholiaft  interprets  to 
apply  to  the  times,  in  which  they  lived  ;  the 
paflage  is  as  follows  : 

"  The  holy  rites  of  worfhip  Orpheus  tatight, 
*'  And  warned  me  to  abftain  from  human  blood  : 
*'  In  divination  and  the  healing  arts 
"  Mufaeus  was  my  matter:  Hefiod  gave 
"  The  ufeful  leflbn  how  to  till  the  earth, 
*«  And  mark'd  the  feafons  when  to  fow  the  grain, 
"  And  when  to  reap  ;  but  Homer,  bard  divine  ! 
*'  Gods,  to  what  heighth  he  foars,  whilft  he  arrays- 
"  The  warrior  bright  in  arms,  directs  the  fight, 
«'  And  with  heroic  virtue  fires  the  foul  !" 
(ARISTOPH. 


The  bards  of  the  Orphean  family  and 
others  of  high  antiquity  employed  their  ta- 
lents in  compofing  hymns  and  offices  of  de- 
votion ;  and  it.  is  natural  that  fuch  fhould  be 
the  firft  ufe  and  application  of  the  powers  of 
poetry;  the  reafon  is  good  on  both  fides 
why  there  mould  in  all  times  have  fubfifted 
an  alliance  between  poetry  and  prayer,. 
Metre  aids  and  is  adapted  to  the  memory  ; 
it  accords  to  mufic,  and  is  the  vehicle  of 
enthufiafm  »  it  makes  the  moral  doctrines 

of. 
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cf  religion  more  fublime,  and  the  myfterious 
ones  more  profound ;  it  can  render  truth 
more  aweful,and  mperftition  more  impofing: 
If  the  eaftern  nations  have  fet  apart  a  lan- 
guage for  their  priefts,  and  dedicated  it  as 
facred  to  the  purpofes  of  prayer,  we  may 
well  believe  that  the  antient  heathen  bards, 
who  were  chiefly  Afiatic  Greeks,  performed 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies  in  metre,  with 
accompaniments  of  mufic,  to  which  they 
were  devoted  in  the  extreme  :  The  hymns 
of  David  and  the  patriarchal  prophecies 
were  in  metre,  and  fpeak  for  themfelves ; 
we  have  the  fame  authority  for  knowing  that 
the  Chaldean  worfhip  was  accompanied  with 
mufic  ;  the  fact  does  not  need  illuftration  > 
the  divinations  of  Mufasus  and  the  hymns 
of  Orpheus  were  of  the  fame  character  5 
initiations  were  performed,  oracles  were  de- 
livered and  even  laws  promulgated  in  verfe: 
The  influence  of  poetry,  over  the  human 
heart  is  coeval  with  it,  not  limited  by  time  or 
country,  but  univerfal  to  the  world  in  all  its 
parts  and  all  its  periods ;  it  is  the  language 
of  rapture,  fprings  with  invention  and 
flows  with  devotion  ;  the  enthufiaft  in  love 
er  glory  breaks  forth  into  it  fpontai&eoufly, 

ajid 
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and  the  voice  of  lamentation,  attuned  by 
fenfzbility,  falls  naturally  into  numbers. 

When  I  am  fpeaking  of  the  Oracular 
Poets,  or  Diviners,  it  is  not  poffible  to  pafs 
over  the  Sybills,  the  moft  extraordinary  in 
this  order  of  bards ;  their  oracles  have  been 
agitated  by  the  learned  in  all  ages,  and  received 
with  the  utmoft  veneration  andrefpectby  the 
Greeks  firft,  and  afterwards  by  the  Romans : 
Heathen  writers,  and  fome  of  the  firft  and 
moft  refpedtable  fathers  of  the  "Chriftian 
Church  refer  to  them  without  hefitation, 
and  the  fact  of  their  exiftence  refts  upon 
fuch  ftrength  of  teftimony,  as  feems  to 
amount  to  hiftorical  demonftration  and  uni- 
verfal  afTent.  It  appears  that  the  Delphic 
and  Erythrean  Sybills,  who  were  the  oldeft 
of  the  name,  lived  before  the  Trojan  war : 
The  verfes  of  the  Erythrean  Sybill,  fore- 
telling the  coming  of  Chrift,  are  ferioufly 
referred  to  by  Eufebius  and  St.  Auftin; 
they  are  thirty-three  in  number,  and  now 
in  our  hands.  She,  who  was  fuppofed  to 
have  offered  the  nine  volumes  of  oracles  to 
Tarquinius  Prifcus  at  Rome,  was  the  Cu- 
mjean;  the  Chaldean,  Perfic  or  Hebrew 
Sybill  prophefied  of  Alexander  of  Ma- 

cedon  ; 
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ceclon;  the  Hellefpontic  was  coeval  with 
•Solon;  the  Samian  and  others  lived  in  later 
periods. 

Of  the  Capitoline  Oracles  there  is  ample 
room  to  doubt  ;  iiich  a  political  engine  in 
the  hands  of  the  priefts,  and  to  a  certain 
degree  under  the  direction  of  the  Patrician 
order,  offered  opportunities  for  abufe  too 
tempting  to  be  withflood  in  a  coniiitution 
fo  fubject  to  popular  commotions;  it  is  true 
they  were  fparingly  applied  to,  and  never 
brought  out  but  in  premng  exigencies,  yet 
thofe  exigencies  and  the  blind  idolatry  of 
the  people  encouraged  the  abufe  by  its  prac- 
ticability as  well  as  by  its  expedience.  There- 
is  a  pafFage  in  Cicero's  private  letters,  which 
makes  confemon  to  this  very  point.  .The 
original  oracles  were  deflroyed  by  fire  toge- 
ther with  the  Capitol  itfelf,  in  which  -the/ 
were  depofited ;  the  fubflitutes,  which  were 
collected  in  Greece  and  many  other  parts  of 
the  world  to  replace  them,  were  finally 
burned  by  Stilicho  in  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Honorius. 

The  lines,  which  have  come  down  to  us 
under  the  character  of  Sybilline   Oracles,, 
mufl  be  cautioufly  admitted  3  their  authen- 
ticity 
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ticity  is  dubious  in  mo  ft  parts,  evidently 
fictitious  in  many,  but  fome  paflages  have 
by  great  authorities  been  confidered  as  ge- 
nuine :  The  great  critic  Bentley,  fpeaking  of 
them  generally  in  his  difTertations  on  Pha- 
laris,  calls  the  Sybilline  Oracles  now  extant 
dwnfy  cheats-.  The  learned  profeflbr  Whif- 
ton  has  inveftigated  them  with  much  induf- 
try  and  fome  addrefs;  he  feparates  certain 
parts,  which  he  believes  to  be  genuine,  and 
his  argument  merits  ferious  eonfideration : 
I  am  aware  that  this  author  niuft  be  heard 
with  referve  in  matters  of  prediction,,  for- 
afmuch  as  he  lived  long  enough  to  fee  two- 
completions  of  his  own  Milennium  :  He 
traces  the  interpolated  paffages  however 
with  confiderable  fagacity,and  imputes  them, 
with  good  appearance  of  reafon  to  the  here- 
tical fectaries  of  the  fourth  century ;  thofe> 
which  he  adopts  as  genuine,  he  tranflates 
into  literal  profe,  and  they  are  curious  re- 
cords. External  teftimonies  make  flrongly 
in  favour  of  thefe  paflages,  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  fagacity  of  critics  have  urged 
no  internal  characters  in  evidence  againft 
them.  The  elder  Sybill  has  predictions  of 
Homer  and  the  Trojan  war ,  their  ilile 

muck 
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much  reiembles  that  of  Homer  himfelfc 
and  antient  writers  do  not  fcruple  to  fay 
that  Homer  borrowed  feveral  of  thefe  Sybil- 
'  line  lines  and  inferted  them  in  his  poem, 
as  the  Sybill  herfelf  foretells  he  would  do  in 
the  following  words,  viz. — Then  an  old  lying 
writer fliall  appear  in  that  time  again,  counter- 
feiting his  country ',  being  alfo  dim-fight ed : 
He  JJiall  have  much  wit  and  eloquence,  and 
JJiall  compofe  a  wife  poem,  made  up  of  two 
•parts,  and  he  JJiall  fay  he  was  born  at  Chios-, 
and  he  JJiall  life  the  fame  verfe  :  Hejhail  be  the 
firft  that  JJiall  much  adorn  the  commanders  in 
the  war  by  his  praifes,  Priamus's  fon  Heclor 
and  Achilles  the  fon  ofPeleus  and  all  others  who 
are  famous  in  war,  and  hejhall  make  the  Gods 
to  affift  them,  writing  falfely  in  every  thing. 
(Sib.  Or.  lib.  viii.  v.  357  ^368.) 

This  is  amongft  the  paffages  which  Mr. 
Whiflon  thinks  genuine;  it  is  curious  at 
leaft,  and  the  reader  mufh  fubfcribe  as  much 
or  little  of  his  belief  to  it,  as  he  thinks  it 
deferves;  but  of  the  actual  exiflence  of 
thefe  antient  prophetefTes  he  will  find  fuf- 
ficient  teftimony,  and  if  he  chufes  to  clofe 
with  the  translator  in  his  deductions,  he  will 
conclude  that — Whilft  God  fent  his  Jewijb 

prophets 
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prophets  to  trie  nation  of  the  Jews  from  Mofes 
to  Malachi>  he  Jams  c.ljo  tohavefent  all  along 
thcfe  Gentile  frophetejjes  to  the  Gentiles,  for 
their  guidance  and  direElion  and  caution  in  reli- 
gions matters. 

I  iliall  obferve  in  general,,  that  thefe  Sy- 
billine  oracles  are  illuminated  and  fupported 
by  the  fourth  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  which  by 
the  bell  opinions  is  decided  not  to  allude  to 
Hefiod's  poems,  as  fome  have  interpreted 
it.  The  Sybill  chaunted  her  oracles,  {land- 
ing on  a  ftone,  in  a  wild  manner  and  with 
tlie  voice  of  one  that  was  frantic :  Thefe  ora- 
cles declare  the  defolation  of  empires,  and 
the  various  convulfions  of  nature  by  earth* 
quakes,  inundations  and  volcanoes  :  Some 
revolutions  are  diftinctly  pointed  out,  other 
things  are  (hadowed  diflantly  and  in  obfcu- 
rityj  but  what  is  moft  extraordinary  upon 
the  whole  is,  that  certain  events,  in  times 
that  mud  have  been  poflerior  to  the  compo- 
fition  of  thefe  verfes,  even  admitting  them 
to  be  fpurious,  feem  to  fulfil  thefe  predic- 
tions in  a  very  fmgular  manner.  The  fol- 
lowing paflage,  relative  to  the  conflagration, 
refurrec"lion  and  renovation  of  all  things  is 
fele&ed  from  the  fourth  book  of  oracles, 

which. 
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which  Mr.  Whifton. judges  to  be -genuine; 
I  give  the  tranflation  in  his  words,  viz.  If 
you  will  not  be  perj-uaded  by  me,  O  men  of  an 
evil  heart  !  but  love  unrigkteoufmfs  and. receive 
theft;  advices  with  a  perverfe  mind,  a  fire  fliall 
come  into  the  world,  and*  theft*  Jigns  JJiall  appear 
in  it,  /words  and  the  found  cf  a  trumpet,  when 
the  fun  rifes,  and  all  the  world  fliall  hear  a  fal- 
lowing and  vehement  noife,  and  the  earth  JJiall 
burn  ;  and  after  the  fire  hath  defiroyed  all  man- 
kind, and  all  cities  and  rivers  and feas  jliall  be 
foot  and  afnes,  and  God'  Jliall  extinguijli  this 
immenfe  fire,  wliich  he  had  kindled,  out  of  t/iofe 
bones  and  ajhes  God  jhall  again  form  men ;  and 
when  he  hath  made  them  as  they  were  before, 
then  JJiall  the  judgment  be ;  in  which  God  JJiall 
acj  jujlly,  judging  the  world  again ,  and  thofs 
men,  who  have  lived  wickedly,  the  earth  Jhall 
cover  them-,  but  they  who  are  righteous  jhall 
live  again  on  the  earth,  God  giving  the  pious 
[pint  and  life  and fufficient  'provifiom ;  and  then 
a  II  men  JJiall  fee  themf elves.  Moft  happy  is  that 
man  !  who  Jhall  be  in  being  at  that  time. 

In  conclufion  I  think  it  a  fair  remark  to 

be  made  upon  thefe  famous  Sybilline  verfes, 

that  the  evidence  there  is  of  interpolations 

in  feveral  parts  of  them  makes  flrongly  for 

6  the 
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the  preemption,  that  there  did  really  exift 
certain  ancient  and  genuine  verfes,  uttered 
by  true  or  pretended  prophetefles,  called 
Sybills,  whereupon  thefe  feveral  forgeries 
were  grounded  :  The  affent  of  the  learned, 
both  Heathen  and  Chriftian,  corroborates 
this  opinion ;  but  whether  the  copy  now  in 
our  hand  does  or  does  not  contain  any  ge- 
nuine lines  of  thefe  Sybills,  is  a  queftion  I 
will  not  now  take  on  myfelf  to  difcufs ;  all 
that  need  be  faid  on  this  point  at  prefent  is, 
that  there  are  fome  paffages,  whofe  antiquity 
is  eftabliilied  by  the  references  and  quota- 
tions of  the  old  Heathen  writers,  and  againft 
which  no  objections  can  be  drawn  from  the 
internal  characters  and  marks  of  the  text. 


No.  CXXIL 

>"pHE  firft  effufions  of  poetry  having  been 
addreffed  to  prayer  and  worfhip,  to  the 
myfteries  and  genealogies  of  the  deities,  to 
religious  rites,  facrifices  and  initiations,  and 
to  the  awful  promulgation  of  oracles  by  en- 
thufiaftic  Sybills,  chaunting  forth  to  the 

aftonifhed 
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aftonifhed  multitude  their  tremendous  de- 
nunciations, the  time  was  now  in  approach, 
when  that  portion  of  divine  infpiration, 
which  feems  to  be  the  moving  fpring  of 
poetry,  mould  branch  into  a  new  depart- 
ment. 

When  the  human  genius  was  more  ma- 
tured and  better  qualified  by  judgment  and 
experience,  and  the  thoughts,  inftead  of  be- 
ing hurried  along  by  the  furious  impulfe  of 
a  heated  fancy,  began  to  take  into  fober 
contemplation  the  worldly  actions  of  men, 
and  the  revolutions  and  changes  of  human 
events,  operating  upon  fociety,  the  poet  be- 
gan to  prepare  himfelf  by  forethought  and 
arrangement  of  ideas  for  the  future  purpofes 
of  cornpoh'tion :  It  became  his  fir£h  bufinefs 
to  contrive  a  plan  and  ground-work  for  the 
ftructure  of  his  poem  :  he  faw  that  it  rnufl 
have  uniformity,  -fimplicity  and  order,  a  be- 
ginning, a  middle  and  an  end ;  that  the 
main  object  muft  be  interefting  and  impor- 
tant, that  the  incidents  and  acceflary  parts 
muft  hinge  upon  that  object,  and  not  wan- 
der from  the  central  idea,  on  which  the  whole 
ought  to  reft ;  that  a  fubject  correfponding 
thereto,  when  elevated  by  language,  fupe- 

rior 
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rior  to  the  phrafe  and  dialogue  of  the  vulgar, 
would  conftitute  a  work  more  orderly  and 
better  coftftm&ed,  than  what  arofe  from 
the  fudden  and  abrupt  eifufions  of  unpre- 
meditated verie. 

In  this  manner  Homer,  the  great  poet  of 
antiquity,  and  the  father  and  founder,  as  I 
mufb  think,  of  epic  poetry,  revolving  in  his 
capacious  mind,  the  magnificent  events  of  the 
Grecian  affociation  for  the  deftruction  of 
Troy,  then  frem  in  the  tradition,  if  not  in  the 
memories  of  his  c6ntemporaries,  planned  the 
great  defign  of  his  immortal  Iliad.  With 
this  plan  arranged  and  fettled  in  his  thoughts 
beforehand,  he  began  to  give  a  loofe  to  the 
force  and  powers  of  his  imagination  in 
(trains  and  rhapfodies,  which  by  frequent 
recitation  fixed  upon  his  memory,  and,  as 
he  warmed  with  the  advancing  compofition, 
he  fallied  forth  in  fearch  of  hearers,  chaunt- 
ing  his  verfes  in  the  afiemblies  and  cities, 
that  received  him  j  his  fancy  working  out 
thofe  wonderful  examples  of  the  fublime, 
as  he  took  his  folitary  migrations  from  place 
to  place :  When  he  made  his  paffages  by 
fea,  and  committed  himfelf  to  the  terrors 
of  the  ocean,  the  graudeft  icenes  is  nature 

came 
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came  under  his  view,  and  his  plaftic  fancy, 
feizing  every  object  that  accorded  to  its  pur- 
pofes,  melted  and  compounded  it  into  the 
mafs  and  matter  of  the  work,  on  which  his 
brain  was  labouring :  Thus  with  nature  in  his 
eye,  infpiration  at  his  heart,  and  contempla- 
tion ever  active,  fecured  by  folitude  againft 
external  interruption,  and  undifturbed  by 
worldly  cares  and  concerns  from  within,  the 
wandering  bard  performed  what  time  has 
never  equalled,  and  what  to  all  pofterity  will 
remain  the  ftandard  of  perfection. — Hunc 
nemo  in  magnis  fublimitate^  in  parvis  proprie- 
tafe,  fuperaverit :  Idem  latus  ac  prejjus,  jucun- 
dus  et  gravts,  turn  copia  turn  brevitate  mira- 
bills;  nee  poeticd  tiiodo  fed  oratorui  virtute 
eminentijjimus.  (Quint,  lib.  x.}  "  Him  no 
"  one  ever  excelled  in  fublimity  on  great 
"  topics,  in -propriety  on  fmall  ones;  whe- 
"  ther  difFufed  or  comprefled,  gay  or  grave, 
"  whether  for  his  abundance  or  his  brevity, 
"  he  is  equally  to  be  admired,  nor  is  he  fu- 
"  pereminent  for  poetical  talents  only  but  for 
"  oratorical  alfo." 

There  is  no  doubt  but  Homer  compofed 
other  poems  befides  his  Iliad  and  Odyfiey : 
Ariftotle  in  his  Poetics  decidedly  aicribes 

VOL.  V.  F  The 
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The  Margites  to  Homer;  but  as  to  the 
llias  Minor  and  Cypriacs,  though  it  is  evi- 
dent thefe  poems  were  in  his  hands,  yet 
he  ieems  ignorant  of  their  author ;  the  paf- 
fage  I  allude  to  will  be  found  in  the  twenty- 
third  chapter  of  his  Poetics ;  he  is  com- 
paring thefe  two  poems  with  the  Iliad  and 
Odyfley,  as  furnifhing  fubjects  for  the 
drama,  and  obferves  that  the  flage  could 
not  properly  draw  above  one  or  at  moil  two 
plots  for  tragedy  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyfley 
reflectively,  whereas  many  might  be  taken 
from  the  Cypriacs,  and  he  enumerates  to  the 
amount  of  ten,  which  might  be  found  in  the 
llias  Minor :  It  is  evident  by  the  context, 
that  he  does  not  think  either  of  thefe  poems 
were  compofed  by  Homer,  and  no  lefs  evi- 
dent that  he  does  not  know  to  whom  they 
are  to  be  afcribed ;  their  high  antiquity 
therefore  is  the  only  point,  which  this  cele- 
brated critic  has  put  out  of  doubt. 

The  llias  Minor  appears  to  have  been  a 
poem,  which  includes  the  taking  of  Troy 
and  the  return  of  the  Greeks :  The  inci- 
dents of  the  JSneid,  as  far  as  they  refer  ^o 
the  Trojan  ilory,  feem  to  have  been  taken 
from  this  poem,  and  in  particular  the  epi- 

fode 
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fode  of  Sinon,  which  is  amongft  the  dra- 
matic iubjeds  mentioned  by  Ariftotle :  The 
controverfy  between  Ajax  and  Ulyfles  for 
the  armour  of  Achilles  was  copied  by  Ovid 
from  the  feme  poem.  If  this  work  is  not  to 
be  given  to  Homer,  we  muft  believe  it  was 
written  fmce  the  Iliad,  from  the  evidence  of 
its  title  -,  but  if  the  author's  name  was  loft  in 
Ariftotle's  time,  his  antiquity  is  probably' 
little  fhort  of  Homer's:  Some  fcholiafts 
have  given  this  poem  to  Lefches,  but  when 
Lefches  lived  and  of  what  country  he  was  1, 
find  no  account. 

The  Cypriacs  are  fuppofed  to  contain  the 
love-adventures  of  the  Trojan  ladies  during 
the  fiege,  and  probably  was  a  poem  of  fic- 
tion. Herodotus^  has  an  obfervation  in  his 
fecond  book  upon  a  paflage  in  this  poem, 
in  which  Paris  is  faid  to  have  brought  Helen 
from  Sparta  to  Troy  in  the  fpace  of  three 
days,  whereas  Homer  fays  they  were  long 
driven  about  on  their  voyage  from  place  to 
place  ;  from  this  want  of  correspondence  in 
a  facl:  of  fuch  confequence,  Herodotus  con- 
cludes upon  fair  grounds  of  criticifm,  that' 
Homer  ,:-d3  not  author  of  the  Cypriacs, 
though  Pindar  afcribes  it  to  him:  Some 
F  2  give 
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give  the  Cypriacs  to  Hegefias  of  Salamis, 
others  to  Stafinus  a  poet  of  Cyprus,  and  by 
fome  Homer  is  faid  to  have  given  this 
poem,  written  by  himfelf,  by  way  of  portion 
to  his  daughter  married  to  Stafinus;  this 
daughter  of  Homer  was  called  Arfephone, 
and  his  fons  Theriphon  and  Theolaus : 
Nsevius  translated  the  Cypriacs  into  Latin 
verfe :  Many  more  f  oems  are  afcribed  to 
Homer,  which  would  be  tedious  to  parti- 
cularize, they  are  enumerated  by  Suidas, 
whom  the  reader,  if  his  curiofity  fo  inclines 
him,  may  readily  confult. 

As, to  .any  other  information  perfonally  re- 
fpedting  this  great  poet,  it  has  been  given  to 
the  world  fo  ably  by  the  late  Mr.  Wood  in 
his  effay  on  the  original  genius  and  writings  of 
Homer,  that  I  can  add  nothing  on  the  occa- 
fion,  except  the  humble  recommendation 
of  my  judgment  in  its  favour.  The  internal 
evidence  which  this  eflayift  adduces  to  fix 
the  birth-place  and  early  refidence  of  his 
poet  in  Ionia,  is  both  learnedly  collected 
and  fatisfadtorily  applied  :  He  obferves  that 
Homer,  in  his  general  manner  of  defcribing 
the  geography  of  countries,  fpeaks  of  them 
us  more  or  lefs  diftantin  proportion  to  their, 
#  bearing 
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bearing  from  Ionia ;  he  defcribes  Zephyrus 
as  a  rude  and  boifterous  wind,  blowing  from 
Thrace ;  this  circumftance  had  been  urged 
againft  Homer  as  a  proof  of  his  error  in  geo- 
graphy, and  the  foft  and  gentle  quality  of 
Zephyrus,  fo  often  celebrated  by  poets  in  all 
times,  is  quoted  in  aid  of  the,  charge ;  but 
the  fagacity  and   local  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Wood  divert  the   accufation,  and  turn  it 
into  an  argument  for  afcertaining  the  fpot 
of  Homer's  nativity  and  refidence,  by  re- 
minding us,  that  when  the  poet    defcribes 
the  wind  blowing  from  the  Thracian  moun- 
tains upon  the  ^Egean  fea,  it  muft  of  courfe 
be  a  Weft  wind  in  refpect  to  Ionia,  from 
which  circumftance  he  draws  his  confequence 
that  Homer  was  an  Ionian.    This  argument 
muft  furely  be  fatisfactory  as  to  the  place  in 
which  the  poem  was  written ;  and  when  we 
have  located  Homer  in  Ionia,  whilft  he  was 
employed  in  writing  his  poem,  we  have  one 
point  of  doubt  at  leaft  cleared  up  in  his 
hiftory  to  our  conviction,  and  his  accuracy 
in  one  branch  of  knowledge  vindicated  from 
the  cavils  of  critics. 

Having  eftablifhed  this  point,  viz.   that 

Homer  was  an  Afiatic  Greek,   inhabiting 

F  3   *  the 
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the  fea-coaft,  or  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of 
Ionia,  and  having  vindicated  his  accuracy  in 
geographical  knowledge,  the  ingenious  au- 
thor of  the  efiay  proceeds  to  fliew,  by  way  of 
corollary  from  his  proportion  thus  demon- 
flrated,  that  Homer  muft  have  been  a  great 
traveller  ;  that  geographical  knowledge  was 
in  thofe  days  no  otherwile  to  be  acquired  ; 
that  he  appears  to  have  been  thoroughly 
converfant  in  the  arts  of  building  and  navi- 
gating {hips,  as  then  underflood  and  prac- 
tifed  ;  and  that  his  map  of  Greece,  which 
both  Strabo,  Apollodorus  the  Athenian, 
Menogenes  and  Demetrius  of  Scepfis  illuf- 
trated  in  fo  difTulive  a  manner,  puts  it  cut 
of  doubt,  that  he  muft  have  vifited  the  fe- 
veral  countries  and  furveyed  them  with 
attention,  before  he  could  have  laid  them 
down  with  fuch  geographical  accuracy  :  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  fo  great  was  the  authority  of 
Honker's  original  chart,  that  it  was  a  law  in 
fome  cities  that  the  youth  fhould  learn  it  by 
heart ;  that  Solon  appealed  to  it  for  efta- 
bliming  the  right  of  Athens  to  Salamis  in 
preference  to  the  claims  of  the  Megaren- 
fians ;  and  that  territorial  property  and 
dominion  were  in  feveral  inftances  decided 

by 
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by  referring  to  this  Homeric  chart :  An- 
other evidence  of  Homer's  travels  he  de- 
rives from  his  lively  delineations  of  national 
character,  which  he  obferves  are  marked 
with  fuch  precision  and  fupported  through- 
out with  fuch  conliflency,  as  not  to  allow  us 
to  think  that  •  he  could  have  acquired  this 
knowledge  of  mankind  from  any  other  fource 
but  his  own  obfervations. 

It  is  more  than  probable  Homer  did  not 
commit  his  poems  to  writing ;  it  is  mere 
conjecture  whether  that  invention  was  actu- 
ally in  exifbence  at  the  time  he  lived  j  there 
is  nothing  in  his  works  that  favours  this  con- 
jecture, and  in  fuch  a  cafe  filence  is  fome- 
thing  more  than  negative  :  The  retention 
of  fuch  compofitions  is  certainly  an  afto- 
niming  effort  of  the  human  memory,  but 
inftances  are  not  wanting  of  the  like  nature 
in  early  and  uncivilized  ftates,  and  the  me- 
mory is  capable  of  being  expanded  by  habit 
and  exercife  to  an  extraordinary  and  almofl 
unlimiced  compafs.  Unwritten  compofi- 
tions were  always  in  verfe ;  and  metre  was 
certainly  ufed  in  aid  of  memory.  It 
mufl  not  however  be  taken  for  a  confe- 
quence  that  writing  firfl  came  into  ufe  when 
F  4  Pherecydes 
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Pherecydes  and  Cadmus  firft  compofed  in 
profe,  a$  fome  foave  imagined;  for  it  un- 
doubtedly obtained  before  their  time,  and 
xvas  probably  brought  into  Greece  from 
Phoenicia. 

•  The  engraving  of  the  laws  of  Draco  is 
iuppofed  to  have  been  the  firft  application 
-of  that  art;  but  it  was  a  work  of  labour, 
and  required  the  tool  of  the  artift,  rather 
than  the  hand  of  the  penman.  <  Thales  and 
Pythagoras  left  us  no  writings  behind  them, 
though  they  fpread  their  learning  over 
Greece,  and  from  their  fchools  peopled  it  with 
philofophers.  The  unwritten  drama  was  Long 
in  exiftence  before  any  compofitions  of  that 
fort  were  committed  to  writing.  Solon's 
laws  were  engraved  in  wood  or  (tone,  and 
there  appears  to  have  been  but  one  table  of 
them.  Of  Lycurgus's  regulations  there 
was  no  written  record  ;  the  mind  of  the 
judge  was  the  depofitary  of  the  law.  Draco 
publithed  his  laws  in  Olymp.  xxxix ;  Pifif- 
tratus  died  in  Olymp.  Ixiii :  A  century  had 
nearly  palled  between  the  publication  of 
thefe  laws  and  the  firft  inftitution  of  a 
public  library  at  Athens ;  great  advances 
no  doubt  were  made  within  that  period  in 

the 
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the  art  of  writing  j  neverthelefs  it  was  by 
no  means  an  operation  of  facility  in  Pififlra- 
tus's  time,  and  his  compilation  of  Homer's 
Iliad  and  Odyfley  was  a  work  of  vaft  labour 
and  of  royal  expence  :  The  book  remained  at 
Athens  as  a  princely  monument  of  his  mu- 
nificence and  love  of  letters;  his  library  was 
reforted  to  by  all  men  of  fcience  in  Greece, 
but  copies  of  the  work  were  not  circulated 
till  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  ;  even  Alexan- 
der- of  Macedon,  when  he  had  pofTerTed  him- 
lelf  of  a  compleat  copy  of  his  favourite  poet, 
locked  it  up  in  the  rich  chefl  of  which  he  had 
defpoiled  King  Darius,  as  the  moft  worthy 
cafe  in  which  he  could  inclofe  fo  inefti- 
mable  a  treafure :  When  a  copy  of  Homer 
was  confidered  by  a  prince  as  a  poffeflion  fo 
rare,  it  cannot  be  fnppoied  his  written  works 
were  in  many  hands :  As  for  the  detached 
rhapfodies,  which  Lycurgus  in  more  early 
times  brought  with  him  out  of  Afia,  they 
muft  have  been  exceeding  imperfect, 
though  it  is  to  be  prefumed  they  were  in 
writing. 
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in  ROM  the  fcarcity  of  tranfcribers  in  the 
time  of  Pififtratus,  and  the  difficulties 
of  collecting  and  compiling  poems,  which 
exifled  only  in  the  memories  of  the  rhap- 
fodiils,  we  are  led  to  confider  the  inftitution 
of  the  Athenian  Library,  as  a  moil  noble 
and  important  work  5  at  the  fame  time, 
when  we  reflect  how  many  compofitions  of 
the  earlieit  poets  depended  on  the  fidelity 
of  memory,  we  ceafe  to  wonder  that  we 
have  fo  many  more  records  of  names  than 
of  works.  Many  poets  are  enumerated 
antecedent  to  the  time  of  Homer ;  fome  of 
thefe  have  been  already  mentioned,  and 
very  few  indeed  of  their  fragments  are  now 
in  exiftence. 

Conjecture,  and  even  fiction,  have  been 
envioufly  fet  to  work  by  grammarians  and 
others  within  the  Chriflian  sera  to  found  a 
charge  of  plagiarifm  againft  Homer,  and  to 
difpute  his  title  to  originality.  We  are  told 
that  Corinnus,  who  was  a  fcholar  of  Pala- 
medes,  inventor  of  the  Doric  letters,  com- 

pofed 
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pofed  a  poem  called  the  Iliad,  whilft  Troy 
was  {landing,  in  which  he  celebrates  the  war 
of  Dardanus  againft  the  Paphlagonians,  and 
that  Homer  formed  himfelf  upon  his  model, 
clofely  copying  him:  It. is  afTerted  by  others, 
that  he  availed  himfelf  of  the  poems  i  of 
Diflys  the  Cretan,  who  was  of  the  family 
of  Idomeneus,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war:  But  thefe  fables  are  flill  lefs 
probable  than  the  flory  of  his  conteft  with 
Heflod,  and  of  the  prize  being  decreed  againfl 
him.  Orpheus,  Mufeus,  Eumolpus  and 
Thamyris,  all  of  Thrace^  Marfyas,  Olym- 
pus, and  Midas,  all  of  the  Ionian  fide  of 
the  Meander,  were  poets  antecedent  to  Ho- 
mer ;  fo  were  Amphion,  Demodocus,  Plri- 
lammon,  Phemius,  Ariftseus  author  of  the 
Arimafpiaj  Ifatides,  Drymon,  Afbolus  the 
Centaur,  Eumiclus  the  Cyprian,  Horus  of 
Samos,  Profnautis ;  of  Athens,  and  the  cele-r 
brated  Sybill. 

The  five  poets,  who  are  generatty  filled 
the  matters  of  epic  poetry,  are  Homer,  An- 
timachus  the  Colophonian,  Panyafis  of  Hali- 
'carnaffus,  Pifander  of  Camirus,  and  Hefiod 
of  Cumas :  and  all  thefe  were  natives  of  the 
Afiatic  coaft. 

F  6  Before 
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Before  I  ceafe  fpcaking  of  Homer  I  can- 
hot  excufe  myfelf  from  faying  fomethmg 
on  the  fubjeft  of  Mr.  Pope's  translation, 
which  will  for  ever  remain  a' monument  of 
his  excellence  in  the  art  of  verfification :  It 
,  was  an  arduous  undertaking,  and  the  tranf- 
lator  entered  upon  it  with  a  candid  confef- 
fion  that  he  was — utterly  incapable  of  doing 
juftice  to  Homer :  he  alfo  fays — 'That  if  Mr. 
Dryden  had  tranjlated  the  whole  work,  he 
would  no  more  have  attempted  Homer  after 
him  than  Virgil^  his  verfion  of  whom  (not- 
ivithftanding  fome  human  errors)  is  the  mojl 
-noble  and  fpirited  tranjlation  he  knows  in  any 
language.  This  is  a  declaration,  that  reflects 
as  much  honour  on  Mr.  Pope,  as  it  does  on 
Mr.  Dryden;  great  as  his  difficulties  were, 
he,  has  neverthelefs  executed  the  work  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  leave  ftronger  •  reafons 
Why  no  man  fhould  attempt  a  like  tranfla- 
tion  of  Hom'er  after  him,  than  there  were 
why- he  mould  not  have  undertaken  it  after 
Mr.  Dryden.  One  thing  above  all  furprizes 
me  in  his  execution  of  it,  which  is  The 
Catalogue  of  the  flips  -,  a  difficulty  that  I 
fliould  elfe  have  thought  infurmountable 
in  rhirne  j  this  however  he  has  accomplished 

in 
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in  the  fmootheft  metre,  and  a  very  curious 
poem  it  is :  No  further  attempt  therefore 
remained  to  be  made  upon  Homer,  but  of 
a  tranflation  in  blank  verfe  or  in  literal  profe; 
a  contemporary  of  eminence  in  the  republic 
of  letters  has  lately  given  a  profe  tranHation 
of  the  Iliad,  though  Mr.  Pope  had  declared 
in  his  preface  that  no  literal  tranflation  can  be 
jiift  to  an  excellent  original  in  a  fuperior  lan- 
guage— It  is  eafy  to  fee  what  Mr.  Pope 
aims  to  obtain  by  this  pofition,  and  we  mufl 
interpret  the  expreffion  of  the  word  jujt  to 
mean  that  no  fuch  literal  tranflation  can  be 
equal  to  the  fpirit,  though  it  fhall  bey'#/?  to 
the  fenfe  of  its  original :  He  knew  full  well, 
that  no  tranflation  in  rhime  could  be 
literal,  and  he  was  therefore  interefted  to 
premife  that  no  literal  tranflation  could 
bejitft  -,  whether  he  has  hereby  vindicated 
his  own  deviations  from  the  fenfe  of  his 
author  and  thofe  pleonafms,  which  the 
Ihackles  of  rhime  have  to  a  certain  degree 
driven  him  into,  and  probably  would  have 
driven  any  other  man  much  more,  muft  be 
left  with  the  claffical  reader  to  judge  for  him- 
felf :  fome  of  this  defcription,  and  in  parti- 
cular a  learned  Lecturer  in  Rhetoric,  who 
has  lately  favoured  the  public  with  a  'colicc- 
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tion  of  eflays,  pronounce  of  Mr.  Pope's 
>  poem  ihat  it  is  no  tranjlation  of  Homer :  The 
fame  author  points  out  the  advantages  of 
Miltonic  verfe;  and  it  muft  be  confefled 
that  Miltonic  verfe  feems  to  be  that  happy 
medium  in  metre,  which  Hands  the  beft 
chance  of  giving  the  comprefied  fenfe  of 
Homer  without  debafmg  its  fpirit :  It  is  a 
ftern  criticifm  to  fay  that  Mr.  Pope's  is  no 
tranjlation  of  Homer ;  his  warmeft  admirers 
will  admit  that  it  is  not  aclofe  one,  and  pro- 
bably they  will  not  difpute  but  that  it  might 
be  as  juft,  if  it  had  a  clofer  refemblance  to 
its  original,  notwithstanding  what  he  fays 
in  the  paffage  I  have  quoted  from  his  pre- 
face. It  is  agreed  therefore  that  an  opening 
is  ftill  left  between  literal  profe  and  fettered 
rhyme;  I  mould  conceive  it  might  be  a 
pleafant  exercife  for  men  of  talents  to  try 
a  few  fpecimens  from  fuch  paffages  in  the 
Iliad,  'as  they  might  like  beft,  and  thefe  per- 
haps might  engage  fome  one  or  more  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  work,  publiming  a  book  at 
a  time  (as  it  were  experimentally)  by  which 
means  they  might  avail  themfelves  ot  the 
criticifms  of  their  candid  judges,  and  make 
their  final  compilation  more  correct :  If 

this 
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this  was  ably  executed,  a  very  fplendid  work 
might  in  time  be  compleated  to  the  honour 
of  our  nation  and  language, .  embelliflied 
with  engravings  of  defigns  by  our  eminent 
matters  from  felect  fcenes  in  each  rhapfody, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  artift. 

Small  engines  may  fet  great'machines  in 
motion,  as  weak  advocates  fometimes  open 
ftrong  caufes ;  in  that  hope,  and  with  no 
other  prefumption  whatever,  I  mall  con- 
clude this  paper  with  a  few  lines  tranflated 
from  the  outfet  of  the  Iliad,  which  the  rea- 
der, whofe  patience  has  hitherto  kept  com- 
pany with  me,  may  or  may  not  perufe  as  he 
thinks  fit. 

SING,  Goddefs  Mufe,  the  wrath  of  Peleus'  fon, 
_Defti u£live  fource  of  all  the  numerous  ills 
That  vex'd  the  fons  of  Greece,  and  fwept  her  hofl 
Of  valiant  heroes  to  untimely  death ; 
But  their  unburied  bodies  left  to  feaft 
The  dogs  of  Troy  and  carrion  birds  of  prey  ; 
So  Jove  decreed  (and  let  Jove's  will  be  done!) 
In  that  ill  hour,  when  firft  contention  fprang 
'Twixt  Agamemnon,  of  the  armies  chief, 
And  goddefs-born  Achilles.     Say,  what  power 
'Mongft  heav'n's  high  fynod  ftirr'd  the  fatal  ftrife  ?-— 
Son  of  Latona  by  almighty  Jove- 
He,  for  the  king's  offence,  with  mortal  plague 
Smote  the  contagious  camp,  vengeance  divine 

For 
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For  the  infulted  honour  of  his  prieft, 
Sage  Chryfes  ;  to  the  ftation'd  fleet  of  Greece, 
With  coftly  ranfom  off 'ring  to  redeem 
His  captive  daughter,  came  the  holy  feer; 
The  laurel  garland,  enflgn  of  his  God, 
And  golden  fceptre  in  his  hand  he  bore ; 
And  thus  to  all,  but  chief  the  kingly  fons 
Of  Atreus,  fuppliant  he  addrefi'd  his  fuit. 

"  Kings,  and  ye  well-appointed  warriors  all ! 
"  So  may  the  Gods,  who  on  Olympus'  heighth 
**  Hold  their  celeftial  manfions,  aid  your  arms 
*'  To  level  yon  proud  towers,  and  to  your  homes 
"  Reftore  you,  as  to  me  you  (hall  reftore 
"  My  captive  daughter,  and  her  ranfom  take,   , 
**  In  awful  reverence  of  the  God  I  ferve." 

He  ceas'd  ;  th'  aflembled  warriors  all  aflent, 
AH  but  Atrides,  he,  the  general  voice 
Oppofing,  with  determined  pride  rejects 
The  proffer'd  ranfom  and  infults  the  fuit, 

"  Let  me  not  find  thee,  Prieft  \  if  thou  prefum'ft 
*'  Or  here  to  loiter,  or  henceforth  to  come, 
if  'Tis  not  that  fceptre,  no,  nor  laurel  crown 
"  Shall  be  thy  fafeguard :  Hence  !  I'll  not  reftore 
"  The  captive  thou  demand'ft  ;  doom'd  for  her  life 
.«*  In  diftant  Argos,  where  I  reign,  to  ply 
"  The  houfewife's  loom  arul  fpread  my  nightly  couch  ; 
"  Fly,  whilft  thy  flight  can  lave  thee,  and  begone  \" 

No  more  ;  obedient  to  the  ftern  decree, 
The  aged  fuitor  turns  his  trembling  fteps 
To  the  furf- beaten  flriore;  there  calls  his  God, 
And  in  the  bitternefs  of  anguifh  prays. 

"  Hear  me,  thou  God,  who  draw'ft  the  filver  bow  ; 
«'  H«tr  thou,  whom  Chryfa  worfhips;  hear,  thou  king 

«•  Of 
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**  Of  Tenedos,  of  Cilia;  Smintbeus,  hear! 

"  And,  if  thy  prieft  hath  ever  deck'd  thy  flirine 

"  Or  on  thy  flaming  altars  ofFer'd  up 

"  Grateful  oblations,  fend  thine  arrows  forth; 

**  Strike,  ftrike  thefe  tyrants  and  avenge  my  tears !" 

Thus  Chryies  pray'd,  nor  was  the  pray'r  unheard  j 
Q_uick  at  his  call  the  vengeful  God  uprear'd 
His  tow'ring  ftature  on  Olympus'  top  ; 
Behind  him  hung  his  bow  ;  onward  he  ftrode 
Terrific,  black  as  night,  and  as  he  (hook. 
His  quiver'd  arrows,  the  affrighted  air 
licho'd  the  dreadful  knell :  Now  from  aloft 
Wide  o'er  the  fubjecT:  fleet  he  glanc'd  his  eye, 
And  from  his  filvcr  bow  with  founding  firing 
Launch'd  th'  unerring  fhaft:  On  mules  and  dogs 
The  miflile  death  alighted  ;  next  to  man 
tinread  the  contagion  dire;  then  thro'  the  camp 
Frequent  and  fad  gleam'd  the  funereal  fires. 
Nine  mournful  days  they  gleam'd;  haply  the  tenth 
With  better  omens  rofe  ;  Achilles  now 
Conven'd  the  Grecian  chiefs,  thereto  infpir'd 
By  Jove's  fair  confort,  for  the  Goddefs  mourn'd 
The  defoliating  mifchief :  At  the  call 
Of  great  Achilles  none  delay'd  to  come, 
And  in  full  council  thus  the  hero  fpake. 

"  If  quick  retreat  from  this  contagious  fhore 
"  Might  lave  a  remnant  of  our  war-worn  hoftf 
"  My  voice,  Atrides,  wou'd  advife  retreat; 
"  But  not  for  me  fuch  counfels:  Call  your  feers,  '. 
**  Prophets  and  priefts,  interpreters  of  dreams, 
"  For  Jove  holds  commerce  with  mankind  in  fleep^ 
"  And  let  that  holy  convocation  fay 
"  Wliy  falls  Apollo's  vengeance  oa  our  heads ; 

«  And- 
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'*  And  if  oblations  can  avail  for  peace 
"  And  intermiffion  from  this  wafting  plague, 
*'  Let  viftims  bleed  by  hecatombs,  and  glut 
"  His  altars,  fo  his  anger  be  appeas'd." 


CXXIV. 

JLJESlOD's  heroic  holds  a  middle  place  be- 
tween the  Orphean  and  Homeric  flile; 
his  Genealogy  of  the  Deities  refembling  the 
former,  and  his  Shield  of  Hercules  at  due 
diflance  following  the  latter :  His  famous 
poem  in  praife  of  illuflrious  women  is  loft ; 
from  the  words  *H  oTn,  with  which  it  opened, 
it  came  in  time  to  be  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Eoics,  or  The  Great  Eoicsy 
and  this  title  by  mifmterpretation  has  been 
conflrued  to  refer  to  the  proper  name  of 
fome  favourite  miftrefs,  whom  he  chofe  to 
make  the  heroine  of  his  poem  :  the  poet 
being  born  at  Afcra,  a  fmall  village  in  the 
neigbourhood  of  Mount  Helicon,  Eoa  was 
fuppofed  to  have  been  a  beautiful  damfel  of 
Afcra,  whom  he  was  in  love  with  :  This 
poem  feems  to  have  been  confidered  as  the 
beft  work  of  the  author,  at  leaft  it  was  that 

which 
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which  brought  him  mod  in  favour  with  his 
rontemporarics,  and  gained  him  fome  admi- 
rers, who  even  preferred  him  to  Homer ; 
we  cannot  wonder  if  that  fex  at  lead  who 
were  the- objects  of  his  panegyric,  were  the 
warmeil  in  his  praife.  I  fufpect  that  Ho- 
mer did  not  pay  much  court  to  the  ladies  in 
his  Margites,  and  as  for  the  Cypriacs  they 
were  profcfiedly  written  to  expofe  the  gal- 
lantries of  the  fair  fex ;  the  character  of 
Penelope  however  in  the  OdyfTey  is  a 
ftandard  of  conjugal  fidelity,  and  Helen, 
though  a  frail  heroine  in  the  Iliad,  is  painted 
with  fuch  delicate  touches  as  to  recommend 
.her  in  the  moft  interefling  manner  to  our 
pity  and  forgivenefs. 

Hefiod's  addrefs  carried  every  thing  be- 
fore it,  and  the  choice  of  his  fubje^cts  (hews 
that  popularity  was  his  fludy,  for  not  con- 
tent with  engaging  the  fair  fex  in  his  favour 
»by  the  gallantry  of  The  Great  Eoics,  he  flat- 
tered the  heroes  of  his  time,  or  at  lead  the 
defcendants  of  heroes,  by  a  poem,  which  he 
intitled  The  Heroic  Genealogy :  As  one  was  a 
profeffed  panegyric  of  beautiful  and  illuf- 
trious  women,  the  other  was  written  in  the 
praife  of  brave  and  didinguifhed  men:  If 

this 
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this  heroic  catalogue  comprized  only  the 
great  and  noble  of  his  own  fex,  his  Times 
and  Seafons  were  ad'drelTed  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  and  conveyed  inftruction  to  the 
hufbandman  and  labourer ;  nor  was  this  all, 
for  great  authorities  have  given  to  Hefiod 
the  fables  commonly  afcribed  to  ^Efop,  who 
is  fuppofed  only  to  have  made  fome  additions 
to  Hefiod's  collection  ;  if  this  were  fo,  we 
have  another  ftrong  reafon  for  his  popularity 
- — For  fables,  as  Quintilian  well  obferves, 
are  above  all  things  calculated  to  win  the 
hearts  of  the  'vulgar  and  unlearned,  who  de- 
light in  p/eajixg  tales  and  fictions,  and  are  eajily 
kd  away  ^vith  what  they  delight  in. — In  fliort 
Hefiod  feems  to  have  written  to  all  ranks, 
degrees  and  defcriptions  of  people ;  to  rich 
and  poor,t  to  the  learned  and  unlearned,  to 
men,  women,  and  even  to  the  deities  them- 
felves. 

Can  we  be  furprized  then  if  this  politic 
and  pleating  author  was  the  idol  of  his  time, 
and  gained  the  prize  even  though  Homer 
was  his  competitor?  His  contemporaries 
gave  judgment  in  his  favour,  but  pofterity 
revokes  the  decree:  Quintilian,  who  pro- 
bably had  all  his  works  before  him,,  pro- 
nounces 
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nounces  of  Hefiod, — ¥hat  he  rarely  foars  ; 
that  great  part  of  his  works  are  nothing  e!f* 
but  catalogues  and  firings  of  names,  intermixed 
however  with  ufefv.1  precepts  gracefully  deli- 
vered and  appofitely  addreffed\  in  fine,  that 
his  merit  confijls  in  the  middle  ftile  of  writing. 
— Talent?  of  this  fort  probably  recom- 
mended him  to  the  unreferved  applaufe  of 
all,  whom  fuperiority  of  genius  in  another 
affeds  with  envy  and  provokes  to  detraction. 
Many  fuch,  befides  the  grammarian  Daphi- 
das,  were  found  to  perfecute  the  name  of 
Homer  with  malevolence,  whilft  he  rofe  fu- 
perior  to  their  attacks:  The  rhapfodifts, 
whofe  vocation  it  was  in  public  and  private 
to  entertain  the  company  with  their  recita- 
tions, were  fo  conftantly  employed  in  repeat- 
ing  Homer's  poems  preferably  to  all  others, 
that  in  time  they  were  univerlally  called 
Homerifls:  Demetrius  Phalereus  at  length 
introduced  them  into  the  theatres,  and  made, 
them  chaunt  the  poems  of  his  favourite  au- 
thor on  the  ftage:  The  poet  Simonides, 
celebrated  for  his  memory,  repeated  long 
palTages  of  Homer,  fitting  in  the  public 
theatre  on  a  feat  erected  for  him  on  the  ftage 
for  that  purpofe;  CarTander,  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, 
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cedonia,  had  the  whole  Iliad  and  OdyfTey 
by  heart,  and  was  continually  repeating,  not 
in  company  only,  but  in  his  private  hours 
to  himfelf:  Stefichorus  alfo,  the  fubJimeft 
of  all  poets  next  to  Homer,  and  his  greateft 
imitator,  was  remarkably  fond  of  chaunting 
forth  paffages  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyfley  j  it 
is  related  alfo  that  he  ufed  frequently  to  re- 
peat veries  of  Hefiod,  Archilochus,  Mim- 
nermus,  and  Phocylides  the  Milefian,  who 
is  the  fuppofed  author  of  the  poem  intitled 
Partcnefis,  yet  extant.  We  are  obliged  to 
the  grammarians  for  many  fcraps  or  frag- 
ments from  the  wrecks  of  authors,  but  in 
the  cafe  of  Hefiod's  Eoics  meet  with  one 
remnant  only  preserved  by  Paufanias,  and 
this  relates  to  Iphigenia,  who,  by  Hefiod's 
account,  was  by  the  favour  of  Diana  re- 
prieved from  extinction  and  immortalized  in 
the  perfon  of  the  goddefs  Hecate. 

As  for  the  bards  of  the  Orphean  family, 
it  is  difficult  to  adjuft  their  chronologies  and 
defcents;  I  have  already  enumerated  five 
poets  of  the  name  of  Orpheus,  and  faid 
in  general  terms,  that  there  .were  feve- 
ral  of  the  name  of  Mufasus;  they  may  be 
thus  defcribedj  viz.  firft,  Mufaeus,  fon  of 

Antiphemus 
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Antiphemus  and  dileiple  of  Orpheus,  filled 
an  epic  poet ;  he  wrote  a  long  poem  of  four 
thoufand  verfes  containing  precepts,  ad- 
drefled  to  his  fon  Eumolpus,  and  thence 
intitled  The  Eumolpiad-,  he  wrote  a  hymn  to 
Ceres,  a  poem  on  the  cure  of  clifeafes,  and 
publillied  certain  prophetic  verfes,  though 
his  title  to  thefe  has  been  brought  into  dif- 
pute  by  the  artifices  of  one  Onomacritus, 
a  plagiarift  and  pretended  diviner  in  the  time 
of  Hipparchus,  who  put  off  thefe  verfes  of 
Mufeus  as  his  own.  The  fecond  Mufeus 
was  grandfon  of  the  firfl  and  fon  of  Eu- 
molpus; various  poems  are  given  to  this 
Mufeus,  particularly  The  Theogony,  The, 
Sphere,  The  Myfteries  of  Initiation  and  Luf- 
tration,  The  Titans,  &c.  The  third  Mu- 
ikus,  a  Theban,  was  fon  of  Thamyris  and 
grandfon  of  Philammon;  he  fiourifhed  about, 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war:  His  father 
Thamyris  is  recorded  by  Homer. 

"  And  Dorion  fam'd  for  Thamyris'  difgrace, 
"  Superior  once  of  all  the  tuneful  race, 
"  Till  vain  of  mortals'  empty  praife  he  flrove 
"  To  match  the  feed  of  cloud -compelling  Jove; 
(t  Too  daring  bard  !  whofe  tmfuccefsfui  pride 
"  Th'  immortal  Mufcs  in  their  art  defy 'd 3 

"  Th» 
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"  TV  avenging  Mufes  of  the  light  of  day 
fi  Depriv'd  his  eyes,  and  fnatch'd  his  voice  away  ; 
"  No  more  his  heav'nly  voice  was  heard  to  f:ng, 
*'  His  hand  no  more  awak'd  the  filv.tr  firing." 

(POPE,  II.  2.) 

Such  was  the  fate  of  blind  Thamyris,  but 
he  has  double  fecurity  for  immortality,  hav- 
ing a  place  not  only  in  the  Iliad  of  Homer, 
but  alfo  in  the  Paradife  Loll  of  Milton: 

"  Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flow'ry  brooks  beneath, 
"  That  wafli  thy  hallow'd  feet,  and  warbling  flow, 
4t  Nightly  I  vifit ;  nor  fometimes  forget 
"  Thofe  other  two  equall'd  with  me  in  fate, 
"  So  were  I  equall'd  with  them  in  renown, 
"  Blind  Thamyris  and  blind  Maeonides." 

(BOOK  3d.) 

Thus  although  the  works  of  this  famous 
bard  have  totally  perifhed,  and  his  heavenly 
'voice  is  no  more  heard,  to  Jing9  yet  it  has  been 
his  fmgular  good  fortune  to  be  celebrated  by 
the  greateft  poet  of  antiquity,  and  ranked 
with  that  very  poet  by  the  greateft  of  the 
moderns  j  and  all  three  involved  in  the  fame 
vifitation  of  blindnefs;  an  extraordinary 
concurrence ! 

The  fourth  Mufseus  was  fon  of  Orpheus 
and  Prefident  of  the  Eleufynian  Myfteries: 

This 
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This  is  the  Mufeus,  whom  Juftin  Martyr 
fays  was  inftruded  by  his  father  in  a  more 
rational  religion  than  he  practifed  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Ceres,  and  taught  the  knowledge 
and  worfhip  of  one  fupreme  God,  creator 
of  all  things.  The  fifth  was  Mufseus  of 
Ephefus,  an  epic  poet ;  the  fixth  a  gram- 
marian, whofe  treatife  on  the  Ifthmian 
games  is  quoted  by  Euripides;  and  the 
feventh  and  laft,  is  that  Mufeus,  whom 
the  poet  Martial  mentions  for  having  written 
Pathiciffimos  libellos>  and  the  author  as  it  is 
probable  of  the  little  poem  upon  Hero  and 
Leander,  now  extant,  which  Scaliger  fo 
much  admires. 

Archilochm  flourished  in  Olymp.  xxiii, 
and  was  a  very  early  writer  of  Iambics ; — 
He  excels,  fays  Quintilian,  in  energy  of  ftile-, 
his  periods  ftrong,  comprejjed  and  brilliant^ 
replete  ivith  life  and  vigour  :  fo  that  if  he  is 
fecond  to  any  it  is  from  defeR  of  fubjeff,  not 
from  natural  inferiority  of  genius. 

He  adds,  that — Ariftarchus  was  of  opinion, 
that  of  all  the  writers  of  Iambic  verfe  Archi- 
jochi'.s  alone  carried  it  to  •perfeElion.— Athe- 
nzeus  has  preferved  a  little  epigram  of  his  no 
otherwife  worth  recoi'ding  than  as  it  is  the 

VOL.  V.  G  only 
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only  relick  of  his  jnufe,  except  one  cliftich 
inlong  and  fhort  verfe, purporting  that  he  was 
devoted  to  Mars  and  the  Mufes;  the  -epi- 
gram may  be  translated  as  follows : — 

Glutton,  we  a/k  thee  not  to  be  our  gueft, 
It  is  thy  belly  bids  thee  to  our  feaft. 

ARCHIL. 

Archilocbus  fell  in  battle  by  the  hand  of 
Calondas,  who  immolated  his  own  fon  to 
the  manes  of  the  poet  to  atone  the  venge- 
ance of  Apollo  :  He  was  a  man  of  great 
private  virtue  and  diftinguimed  courage, 
but  a  fevere  unfparing  fatirift. 

Tijias,  commonly  called  Stejichorns  from 
his  invention  of  the  chorus,  which  he  fung  to 
the  accompaniment  of  his  harp,  was  contem- 
porary with  Solon,  and  born  at  Himera  in  the 
ifland  of  Sicily ;  as  a  lyric  poet  he  was  un- 
equalled by  any  of  the  Greeks,  but  Pindar; 
his  fubjects  were  all  of  the  epic  call,  and  he 
oftentimes  rofe  to  a  fublimity,  that  rivalled 
Homer,  upon  whofe  model  he  formed  him- 
felf :  this  he  would  have  done  throughout 
.according  to  the  opinion  of  Quintilian,  if 
his  genius  had  not  led  him  into  a  redun- 
dancy, but  his  characters  are  drawn  with 
*  great 
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great  dignity  and  preferved  juftly.     He  did 
not  vifit  Greece  till  he  was  far  advanced  in 
age,  and  died   in  Olym.  Ivi.  in  the  city  of 
Catana  in  his  native  ifland  of  Sicily,  where 
he  was  buried  at  the  public  coft  with  diftin- 
guiflied   ceremony   and   magnificence.     A 
tomb  was  erected  to  his  memory  near  one 
of  the  city  gates,  which  was  thenceforward 
called  the  gate  of  Stefichorus ;  this  tomb 
was  compofed  of  eight  columns,  had  eight 
fteps  and  eight  angles  after  the  cabaliftical 
numbers  of  Pythagoras,   vvhofe  myfterious 
philofophy  was  then  in  general  vogue;  the 
cubic  number  of  eight  was  emblematic  of 
flrength,    folidity  and  magnificence,    and 
from  this   tomb   of    Stefichorus   arofe  the 
Greek  proverb  n*fl*  Ox7w,  by  which  was 
meant   any   thing   perfect    and    compleat. 
Phalaris  of  Agrigentum  erected  a  temple  to 
his  name  and  decreed  him  divine  honours;  all 
the  cities  in  Sicily  confpired  in  lamenting 
the  death  of  their  favorite  poet,  and  vied 
with  each  other  in  the   trophies  they  dedi- 
cated to  his  memory. 

Epimenides  of  Crete,  the  epic  poet,  was 

contemporary  with   Solon,  and  there  is  a 

letter  in  the  life  of  that  great  man  inferted 

G  z  by 
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by  the  fophifts,  which  is  feigned  to  have 
been  written  by  Solon  in  his  exile  to  Epi- 
menides :  This  poet  as  well  as  his  contem- 
porary Ariftseas  is  faid  to  have  had  the  fa- 
culty of  Hopping  the  functions  of  life  and 
recalling  them  at  pleafure :  Arijlteas  wrote 
a  poem  entitled  Arimafpea,  containing  the 
hiftory  of  the  northern  Arimafpeans,  a  peo- 
ple of-Scythia,  whom  he  defcribes  as  the 
fierceft  of  all  human  beings,  and  pretends 
that  they  have  only  one  eye ;  he  alfo  com- 
pofed  an  heroic  poem  on  the  genealogy  of 
the  deities :  Strabo  fays,  if  ever  there  was  a 
quack  in  the  world,  this  Ariftasas  was  one. 
Simonides  the  poet  lived  in  the  court  of  Hip- 
parchus,  and  was  much  careffed  by  that  ele- 
gant prince;  he  was  a  pleafing  courtly  wri- 
ter, and  excelled  in  the  pathetic.  Aliens 
was  poet,  mufician  and  warrior ;  Quintilian 
gives  him  great  praife  for  the  boldnefs  of  his 
fatire  againfl  tyrants,  and  occafionally  for 
the  moral  tendency  of  his  writings,  but  ad- 
mits that  fometimes  his  mufe  is  loofe  and 
wanton :  It  appears  from  fome  fragments 
preferved  by  Athenzeus,  that  he  wrote  feve- 
ral  poems  or  fonnets  in  praife  of  drinking  ^ 
there  is  alfo  a  fragment  in  the  martial  ftile, 

defcribing 
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defcribing  the  variety  of  armour,  with  which 
his  houfe  was  adorned.  Callimachus^  Theo- 
critus',  Anacreon  and  Sappho,  are  to  .a  cer- 
tain degree  known  to  us  by  their  remains : 
Every  branch  of  poetry,  but  the  drama, 
was  at  this  asra  at  its  greateft  perfection/ 


No.  CXXV. 

'T^HERE  is  a confiderable  fragment  in  Athe- 
nseus  of  a  love -poem  written  by  Her- 
mefianax of  Colophon  to  his  mifhrefs  Leon- 
tiumj  the  poet  recommends  his  paflion  by 
telling  her  how  love  has  triumphed  over  all 
the  great  geniufes  in  their  turns,  and  begins 
with  the  inftances  of  Orpheus  and  Mufaeus, 
and  brings  them  down  to  Sophocles,  Euri- 
pides, Pythagoras,  and  Socrates.  This 
Hermefianax  mufl,  have  been  a  contem- 
porary of  Epicurus,  forafmuch  as  Leon- 
tium  was  the  miftrefs  of  that  philofopher  as 
well  as  of  his  difciple  Metrodorus :  It  is 
plain  therefore  that  the  learned  Gerard  John 
Voflius  did  not  advert  to  this  circumftance, 
when  he  puts  Hermefianax  amongft  the 
G  3  poets 
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poets  of  a  doubtful  age.  Leontium  was 
an  Athenian  courtezan,  no  lefs  celebrated 
for  fcience  than  beauty,  for  fhe  engaged  in 
a  philofophical  controverfy  with  Theophraf- 
tus,  of  which  Cicero  takes  notice  (lib.  i. 
de  Nat.  Deer.}  Pliny  alfo  records  an  anec- 
dote of  her  being  painted  by  Theodorus 
fitting  in  a  ftudious  attitude. 

This  fragment  may  not  improperly  be 
called  the  amours  of  the  Greek  poets,  and 
as  it  relates  to  many,  of  whom  we  have  been 
{peaking,  and  is  withal  avery  curious  fpecimen 
of  an  author  very  little  known  even  by  name, 
I  have  inferted  the  following  tranflation  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  not  be  unacceptable 
to  my  readers. 


(f>  iAc?  yog 


&c.  (Athen.  lib.  xiii.) 

SUCH  was  the  nymph,  whom  Qrphus  led 
From  the  dark  manfions  of  the  dead, 
Where  Charon  with  his  lazy  boat 
Ferries  o'er  Lethe's  fedgy  moat  ; 
T  h*  undaunted  minftrel  fmite§.the  firings, 
His  flrain  thro'  hell's  vaft  concave  rings  : 
Cocytus  hears  the  plaintive  theme, 
And  refluent  turns  his  pitying  flream  ; 

Three- 
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Three-headed  Cerberus,  by  fate 
Ported  at  Pluto's  iron  gate, 
Low-crouching  rolls  his  haggard  eyes- 
Ecftatic  and  foregoes  his  prize  : 
With  ears  ereft  at  hell's  wide  doors 
Lies  liftening  as  the  fongfter  foars ; 
Thus  mufic  chann'd  the  realms  beneath, 
And  beauty  triumph'd  over  death. 

The  bard,  whom  night's  pale  regent  bore 
In  fccret  on  the  Athenian  fhore, 
Mufreus,  felt  the  facred  flame, 
And  burnt  for  the  fair  Theban  dame 
Antiope,  whom  mighty  Love 
Made  pregnant  by  imperial  Jove ; 
The  poet  plied  his  amorous  ftrain, 
Frefs'd  the  fond  fair,  nor  prefs'd  in  vain, 
For  Ceres,  who  the  veil  undrew, 
That  fcreen'd  her  myfteries  from  his  view, 
Propitious  this  kind  truth  reveal'd, 
That  woman  clofe  befieg'd  will  yield, 

Old  He/iod  too  his  native  fliade 
Made  vocal  to  th'  Afcrean  maid, 
The  bard  his  heav'n -directed  lore 
Forfook,  and  hymn'd  the  Gods  no  more: 
Soft  love-fick  ditties  now  he  fung, 
Love  touch  his  harp,  love  tun'd  his  tongue, 
Silent  his  Heliconian  lyre, 
And  love's  put  out  religion's  fire. 

Homer,  of  all  pa  ft  bards  the  prime, 
And  wonder  of  all  future  time, 
Whom  Jove  with  wit  fublimely  bled, 
And  touch'd  with  pureft  fire  his  breaft, 

G  4  From 
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From  gods  and  heroes  turn'd  away 

To  warble  the  domeftic  lay, 

And  wand'ring  to  the  defart  ifle, 

On  whofe  parch'd  fands  no  feafons  fmile, 

In  diftant  Ithaca  was  feen 

Chaunting  the  fuit-repelling  Queen. 

Mimmrmus  tun'd  his  am'rous  lay, 
When  time  had  turn'd  his  temples  grey  ; 
Love  revell'd  in  his  aged  veins, 
Soft  was  his  lyre,  and  fwect  his  ftrains ; 
Frequenter  of  the  wanton  feaft, 
Nanno  his  theme,  and  youth  his  gueft. 

AntimacTtus  with  tender  art 
Pour'd  forth  the  forrows  of  his  heart  j 
In  her  Dardanian  grave  he  laid 
Chryfeis  his  beloved  maid  ; 
And  thence  returning  fad  befide 
Paftolus'  melancholy  tide, 
To  Colophon  the  minftrel  came, 
Still  fighing. forth  the  mournful  name, 
Till  lenient  time  his  grief  appeas'd, 
And  tears  by  long  indulgence  ceas'd. 

Alcaus  fining  his  founding  lyre, 
And  fmote  it  with  a  hand  of  fire, 
To  Sappho,  fondeft  of  the  fair, 
Chaunting  the  loud  and  lofty  air. 

Whilft  old  Auacreon,  wet  with  wine, 
And  crown'd  with  wreaths  of  Leibian  vine, 
To  his  unnatural  minion  fung 
Ditties  that  pui  to  blufh  the  young. 

Ev'n 
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Ev'n  Sophoclts,  whofe  honey'd  lore 
Rivals  the  bee's  delicious  flore, 
Chorus'd  the  praife  of  wine  and  love, 
Choiceft  of  all  the  gifts  of  Jove. 

Euripides,  whofe  tragic  breaft. 
No  yielding  fair  one  ever  preft, 
At  length  in  his  obdurate  heart 
Felt  love's  revengeful  rankling  dart, 
Thro'  Macedon  with  furious  joy 
Panting  he  chas'd  the  pathic  boy  ; 
Till  vengeance  met  him  in  the  way, 
And  blood-hounds  made  the  bard  their  prey. 

Philoxenus,  by  wood-nymphs  bred 
On  fam'd  Cithaeron's  facred  head, 
And  train'd  to  mufic,  wine  and  fong, 
'Midft  orgies  of  the  frantic  throng, 
When  beauteous  Galatea  dit-d, 
His  flute  and  thyrfus  caft  afide  ; 
And  wand'ring  to  thy  penfive  coaft, 
Sad  Melos,  where  his  love  was  loft, 
Each  night  thro'  the  refponfive  air 
Thy  echoes  vvitnefs'd  his  defpair  : 
Still,  ftill  his  plaintive  harp  was  heard, 
Soft  as  the  nightly- linging  bird. 

Pfalotas  too  in  Battis'  praife 
Sung  his  long-winded  roundelays; 
His  flatue  in  the  Coan  grove 
Now  breathes  in  brafs  perpetual  love. 

The  mortified  abftemious  fage, 
Deep  read  in  learning's  crabbed  page, 

G  5  Pythagoras, 
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Pythagoras,  whofe  boundlefs  foul 
Scal'd  the  wide  globe  from  pole  to  pole, 
Earth,  planets,  feas  and  heav'n  above, 
Yet  found  no  fpot  fecure  from  love ; 
With  love  declines  unequal  war, 
And  trembling  drags  his  conqueror's  car, 
Theano  clafp'd  him  in  her  arms, 
And  wifdom  floop'd  to  beauty's  charms. 

Ev'n  Socrates,  whofe  moral  mind 
With  truth  enlighten'd  all  mankind, 
When  at  Afpatia's  fide  he  fate, 
Still  found  no  end  to  love's  debate, 
For  ftrong  indeed  muft  be  that  heart 
Where  love  finds  no  unguarded  part. 

Sage  jffri/lippxs  by  right  rule 
Of  logic  purg'd  the  Sophift's  fchool, 
Check'd  folly  in  its  headlong  courfe, 
And  fwept  it  down  by  reafon's  force  ; 
'Till  Venus  aim'd  the  heart-felt  blow 
And  laid  the  mighty  vi&or  low. 

A  little  before  the  time  that  Pififtratus 
•eftablifhed  his  tyranny  at  Athens,  the  people 
of  Greece  had  diftinguifhed  certain  of  their 
moft  eminent  fages  by  the  denomination  of 
the  Seven  Wife  men.  This  flattering  pre- 
eminence feems  to  have  been  diftributed 
Tsvith  more  attention  to  the  feparate  claims 
of  the  different  ftates,  than  to  the  particular 
pretenfions  of  the  perfons,  who  compofed 

this 
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this  celebrated  junto  :  If  any  one  commu- 
nity had  affected  to  monopolize  the  prero- 
gative of  wifdom,  others  would  hardly  have 
fubfcribed  their  aflent  to  fo  partial  a  diftri- 
bution  j  and  yet  when  fudi  diftinguifhed 
characters  as  Pythagoras,  Anacharfis  the 
Scythian,  Mifon,  Pherecydes,  Epimenides, 
and  Pififtratus  himfelf,  were  excluded,  or  at 
beft  rated  only  as  wifemen-extraordinary, 
many  of  their  admirers  complained  of  the 
exclufion,  and  infifted  on  their  being  rated 
in  the  lift ;  hence  arifes  a  difficulty  in  de- 
termining the  precife  number  of  the  prin- 
cipals :  The  common  account  however  is  as 
follows,  viz.  Solon  of  Athens,  Thales  of 
Miletus,  Per  lander  of  Corinth,  Cleobulus  the 
Rhodian,  Chilon  the  Lacedaemonian,  Bias 
of  Priene,  and  Pittacus  of  Mitylene. 

This  diftribution  was  well  calculated 
to  infpire  emulation  amongft  rival  ftates, 
and  to  that  emulation  Greece  was  indebted 
for  the  confpicuous  figure  (he  made  in  the 
world  of  letters,.  The  Ionic  and  Italian 
fchools  of  philofophy  were  eflablilhed  under 
Thales  and  Pythagoras ;  the  firft  was  fup- 
ported  by  Anaximander  the  fucceffor  of 
by  Socrates,  Plato,  Xenophon,  Ari- 
G  6  flotle, 
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flotle,  Diogenes,  Zeno  and  other  illuflrious 
men ;    Pythagoras's   fchool  devolved  upon 
Empedocles,  Heraclitus,  Zenophanes,  De-  - 
mocritus,  Pyrrho  and  Epicurus.     The  ori- 
ginal tenets  of  the  firft  mailers  were  by  no 
means  adhered  to  by  their  defendants ;  the 
wanderings  of  error  are  not  to  be  reftrained 
by  fyftemj  hypothefis  was  built  upon  hypo- 
thefis,  and  the  labyrinth  at  length  became 
too  intricate  to  be  unravelled :  Sparks  of  light 
were  in  the  mean  time  flruck  out  by  the  ac- 
tive collifion  of  wit ;  noble  truths  occafion- 
ally  broke  forth,  and  fayings,  worthy  to  be 
regiftered  amongfl  the  doctrines  of  Chriflian 
revelation,   fell   from  -heathen  lips :  in  the 
lofty  fpirit  of  philofophy  they  infulted  pain, 
refilled  pleafure,  and  fet  at  defiance  death 
itfelf.     Refpect  is  due  to  fo  much  dignity 
of  character;    the  meek  forgiving   tenets, 
which  Chriftianity  inculcates,  were  touched 
upon  but  lightly  and  by  few;  fome  how- 
ever by  the  force  of  intellect  followed  the 
light  of  reafon  into  a  future  ftate  of  immor- 
tality ;    they  appear  to  have  contemplated 
the  Divine  Effence,  as  he  is,  fimple  and  fu- 
preme,  and  not  filtered  into  attributes  cor- 
ruptly perfonified  by  a  fynod  of  divinities. 

Of 
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Of  fuch  men  we  muft  think  and  fpeak  with, 
admiration  and  affection. 

ThaleS)  the  founder  of  the  Ionic  fchool, 
was  a  great  man  and  a  good  citizen ;  he  ftu- 
died  geometry  under  Egyptian  mafters,  and 
introduced  fome  new  difcoveries  in  aftro- 
nomy  and  the  celeftial  fphere,  regulating 
and  correcting  the  Greek  Calendar,  which 
Solon,  about  the  fame  time,  made  fome 
attempts  to  reform  at  Athens.  This  he  did 
by  bringing  it  to  a  conformity  with  the  He- 
brew calendar,  except  that  his  year  began 
with  the  fummer  folftice,  and  that  of  the 
Hebrews  with  the  vernal.  Now  the  Hebrew 
calendar  comprifed  twelve  months,  and  each 
month  feverally  comprifed  the  fame,  or 
nearly  the  fame,  number  of  days  as  our's. 
This  appears  by  an  examination  of  Mofes's 
account  of  the  deluge  in  the  feventh  chapter 
of  Geneiis. 

Amongft  other  nations  the  calendar  was 
exceedingly  vague  and  unfettled :  The  Egyp- 
tians meafured  their  year  by  four  months ; 
the  Arcadians  by  three;  the  Carians  and 
Acarnanians  by  fix ;  and  the  people  of 
Alba  by  ten  j  at  the  fame  time  all  thefe  na- 
tions were  in  the  practice  of  making  up  the 

year 
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year  to  its  natural  completion  by  intercalen- 
dary  months  or  days.  In  the  time  of  Ro- 
mulus the  Romans  followed  the  calendar 
of  the  Albanians;  and  of  the  ten  months, 
which  their  year  confided  of,  four  comprized 
thirty-one  days  each,  viz.  Martius,  Maius, 
Quintilis,  Ociober;  the  fixth  other  confifted 
of  thirty  days,  and  were  named  Aprilis, 
Junius,  Sextilis,  September,  November, 
December.  By  this  calendar  Romulus's 
year  regularly  confifted  of  only  304  days, 
and  to  compleat  the  natural  period  he  was 
obliged  to  refort  to  the  expedient  of  inter- 
calendary  days. 

Numa  was  too  much  of  a  philofopher  not 
to  feek  a  remedy  for  thefe  deficiencies,  and 
added  two  months  to  his  year :  The  former 
of  thefe  he  named  Januarius  from  bifrons 
Janus,  one  of  whole  faces  was  fuppofed  to 
look  towards  the  paft,  and  the  other  to- 
wards the  fucceeding  year;  the  other 
new  month  he  called  Februarius,  from 
Februus,  the  deity  prefiding  over  luftra- 
tions;  this  being  the  month  for  the  religious 
rites  of  the  Dii  Manes,  it  was  made  to  con- 
fift  of  twenty-eight  days,  being  an  even 
number ;  all  the  others,  conformably  to  the 
fuperftition  of  the  times,  confifted  of  odd 

numbers 
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numbers  as  more  propitious,  and  accord- 
ingly Martius,  Maius,  Quintilis,  October, 
had  each  thirty-one  days,  and  the  other 
feven,  twenty-nine  days,  fo  that  the  year, 
thus  regulated,  had  355  days,  and  it  was 
left  to  the  priefts  to  make  up  the  refidue 
with  Supplementary  days. 

This  commiffion  became  a  dangerous 
prerogative  in  the  hands  of  the  facerdotal 
order,  and  was  executed  with  much  irregu- 
larity and  abufe  ;  they  lengthened  and  fhort- 
ened  the  natural  period  of  the  year,  as 
intereft  influenced  them  to  accord  to  the 
prolongation  or  abbreviation  of  the  annual 
rnagiftracies  dependant  thereupon.  In  this 
{late  things  were  fuffered  to  remain  till  Ju- 
lius Csefar  fucceeded  to  the  pontificate ;  he 
then  undertook  a  reform  of  the  calendar, 
being  in  his  third  confulate,  his  colleague 
being  CEmilius  Lepidus.  Aflifted  by  the 
bed  aftronomers  of  the  time,  particularly 
the  philofopher  Sofigenes,  he  extended  the 
year  of  his  reform  to  442  days,  and  thence- 
forward ordained  that  the  year  mould  confiit 
of  365  days,  diflributed  into  months  as  it 
now  ftands,  except  that  he  added  one  day 

to 
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to  February  every  fifth  year,   and  not  every 
third. 

Thales  died  in  the  fifty-eighth  Olympiad 
in  extreme  old  age  :  the  famous  philofopher 
Pherecydes  died  a  few  years  before  him  of 
that  horrible  diftemper  called  the  Morbus 
Pediculofus,  and  in  his  laft  illnefs  wrote,  or 
is  fuppofed  to  have  written,  to  Thales  as 
follows : 

PHERECYDES  to  THALES. 

May  your  death  be  eafy,when  the  hour  foall 
come  !  for  my  part,  when  your  letter  reached 
me,  I  was  Jinking  under  the  attack  of  a  moft 
loathfome  difeafe  accompanied  with  a  continual 
fever.  I  have  therefore  given  it  in  charge  to  my 
friends,  asfoon  as  they  JJiall  have  committed  my 
remains  to  the  earth,  to  convey  my  manufcripts 
1o  your  hands.  If  you  and  the  reft  of  your  wife 
fraternity  Jhall  on  perufal  approve  of  making 
them  public,  do  fo ;  otherwife  let  them  not  fee 
the  light ;  certainly  they  do  not  fatisfy  my  judg- 
ment in  all  particulars ;  the  beft  of  us  are  liable 
lo  error ;  the  truth  of  things  is  not  dif cover- 
able  by  human  fagacity,  and  I  am  jujlly  dottbt- 

ful 
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fid  of  my f elf:  Upon  quejlions  of  theology  I  have 
been  cautious  how  I  have  committed  myfelf:  other 
matters  I  have  treated  with  lefs  referve;  in 
all  cafes  however  I  fuggejl  rather  than 
dittate. 

'Though  I  feel  my  dijjbliition  approaching  and 
inevitable,  I  have  not  abfolutely  difmiffed  my 
phyficians  and  friends ;  but  as  my  difeafe  is 
infectious,  I  do  not  let  them  enter  my  doors, 
but  have  contrived  ajignalfor  informing  them  of 
my  condition,  and  have  warned  them  to  prepare 
themfdves  for  paying  thelajl  offices  to  my  corpfe 
to-morrow.. 

Farewell  for  ever  / 


No.  CXXVI. 

Ignotum  tragic  <e  genus  invenijje  Camen& 
Dicitur,  et  plauftris  vexij/e  poemata  Thefpis 
Qui  cancrent  agerentqueperunftifecibus  or  a. 

(HORAT.) 

TJAVING    carried   down    the    hiftory    of 

Athens  to  that  period,    when  a   new 

fpecies  of  poetry  made  its  appearance,  I  pro- 

pofe  in  this  place  to  treat  of  the  origin  and 

introduction 
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introduction  of  the  drama ;  in  doing  this, 
my  chief  ftudy  will  be  to  methodize  and 
arrange  the  matter,  which  other  writers  have 
thrown  out,  fenfible  that  in  a  fubjecl:  fo  often 
exhaufted  very  little  elfe  can  now  remain  to- 
be  done. 

Ariftotle  fays — Thai  Homer  alone  properly 
deferves  the  name  of  poet,  not  only  as  being 
fuperior  to  all  others  fo  called,  but  as  the  firft 
iv  ho  prepared  the  way  for  the  introduction  of 
the  drama  ;  and  this  he  did,  not  merely  by  the 
difplay  of  his  powers  on  grave  and  tragic  fub - 
jecls,  but  inasmuch  as  he  fuggejled  the  firft  plot 
and .  device  .for  comedy  alfo ;  not  founding 
it  upon  coarfe  and  opprobrious  inveclive,  but 
upon  wholefome  and  facetious  ridicule  :  fo  that 
his  Margites  bears  the  fame  analogy  to  comedy^ 
as  his  Iliad  and  Odyffey  do  to  tragedy. 

This  aflertion  in  favour  of  Homer  coming 
from  fuch  high  authority  has  been  adopted 
by  the  fcholiafls,  critics  and  commentators, 
who  have  treated  either  of  that  great  poet 
or  of  the  drama  from  the  time  when  it  was 
made  to  the  prefent  :  But  it  fliould  be  ob- 
ferVed  that  Ariftotle  is  not  here  fpeaking  of 
the  drama  profef£edly  as  a  chronologift,  but 
reviewing  it  as  an  object  of  criticifm,  and 

under 
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under  this  view  it  can  no  otherwife  come 
into  contemplation  than  in  its  more  advanced 
and  perfed  itate,  when  built  upon  the  mo- 
del of  Homer's  fables  and  characters ;  after 
it  had  thrown  off  the  barbarous  traces  of  its 
real  origin,  and  had  quieted  Bacchus  and  the 
Satyrs.  Of  tragedy,  as  a  written  and  con- 
iiilent  poem,  Homer  may  well  be  ftiled  the 
father;  for  when  Phrynichus  and  JBfchylus 
introduced  on  the  fcene  Muta?  x*l  na'9n,  the 
{lories  and  calamities  of  heroes,  tragedy  be- 
came Homeric,  or  in  other  words  affumed 
a  dignity  of  tone  and  character,  that  was 
copied  from  the  epic  of  Homer,  as  comedy 
was  from  his  iambic  j  and  agreeably  to  this 
Ariflotle  names  Epicharmus  as  the  firfl  co- 
mic poet,  who  was  profefledly  a  copyift  of 
the  Margites. 

Now  by  fettling  the  dates  of  a  few  well- 
eftablifhed  facts  we  fhall  bring  this  queflion 
into  clofer  view.  Pififtratus  after  a  broken 
reign  of  thirty-three  years  died  in  Olymp. 
Ixiii.  whereas  the  Marmor  Chronicon  records, 
that  the  firfl;  tragedy  at  Athens  was  made 
by  The  (pis,  and  acted  on  a  waggon  in  Olymp. 
Ixi.  Suidas  confirms  this  record  :  From  the 
fame  authority  (viz.  Mar.  Chron.)  we  col- 
led 
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left  that  Sufarion  made  the  firft  comedy  at 
Athens,  and.  acted  it  on  a  moveable  fcaf- 
fold  in  the  middle  of  Olymp.  liv.  being  one 
year  before  Pififtratus  eflablifhed  his  tyranny. 
By  thefe  dates  it  appears  that  comedy  was 
made  and  acted  at  Athens  feveral  years  be- 
fore the  compilation  of  Homer's  epic  poems, 
and  tragedy  before  or  at  that  time,  admit- 
ting for  the  prefent  that  Thefpis  was  the 
firft  who  made  tragedies,  and  that  the  record 
above  cited  was  the  date  of  his  firft  tra- 
gedy. 

I  am  aware  that  thefe  facts  alone  will  not 
prove  that  the  inventors  of  the  drama  did 
not  copy  from  Homer;  for  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  Thefpis  and  even  Sufarion  might 
have  reforted  to  his  poems,  before  they  were 
compiled  by  Pififtratus;  and  as  for  Thef- 
pis, if  we  were  to  admit  the  tragedies,  which 
Suidas  afcribes  to  him,  to  be  genuine,  it 
is  evident  from  their  titles  that  fome  of  them 
were  built  upon  Homeric  fables;  but  good 
critics  find  ftrong  reafons  to  object  to  this 
lift,  which  Suidas  has  given  us,  and  I  muft 
think  it  a  fair  prefumption  againft  their  au- 
thenticity, that  Ariftotle,  who  gives  Homer 
the  credit  of  furnifhing  the  firft  fuggeftions 

of 
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of  the  drama,  does  not  inftance  Thefpis's 
tragedies  j  for  had  they  been  what  Suidas 
reports,  it  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  that  Ari- 
ftotle  would  have  overlooked  an  inftance  fo 
much  to  his  purpofe,  or  failed  to  have  quoted 
Thefpis,  as  the  firft  tragic  writer,  when  he 
names  Epicharmus  as  the  firft  comic  one, 
who  copied  from  Homer. 

Plutarch  in  his  Sympofia  fays — That  ^vhen 
PJirynichus  and  jEfchylus  firft  turned  thefub- 
jeft  of  tragedy  to  fables  and  doleful  Jtories, 
the  -people  /aid,  What's  this  to  Bacchus  ? — 
According  to  this  anecdote  how  could  Thef- 
pis, who  was  anterior  to  Phrynichus  and 
j&fchylus,  be  a  writer  of  fuch  tragedies,  as 
Suidas  has  afcribed  to  him. 

Another  very  ingenious  argument  for  their 
confutation  is  drawn  from  a  mort  fragment, 
which  the  fame  author  has  quoted  from  the 
Pent  he  us,  one  of  thofe  tragedies  which  Sui- 
das gives  to  Thefpis :  This  fragment  pur- 
ports that — 'The  Deity  isjituated  remote  from 
all  pleafure  or  fain :  A  paflage  of  this  caft 
can  never  have  been  part  of  a  ludicrous  drama 
belonging  to  Bacchus  and  the  Satyrs,  and 
therefore  either  Plutarch  muft  be  miftaken 
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in  his  anecdote  above  cited,  or  Suidas  in 
his  author  of  The  Pentheus j   but  it  is  fur- 
ther urged  by  a  fagacious  critic,  that  this 
fragment  bears  internal  evidence  of  a  for- 
gery, being  doctrine  of  a  later  date  than 
Thefpis,  and  plainly  of  the  fabrication  of 
Plato's  academy :  In  confirmation  of  this 
remark,    circumftances  of  a  more  pofitive 
nature  are  adduced,  and  Diogenes  Laertius 
is   brought   forward,  who  actually  charges 
Heraclides  of  writing  certain  tragedies  and 
fathering  them  upon  Thefpis,  and  this  charge 
Laertius  grounds  upon  the  authority  of  Ari- 
ftoxenus  the  mufician  :  the  credit  of  Ari- 
ftoxenus  as  a   philofopher,   hiflorian,   and 
faithful   relator   of  facts,    is  as   well   efta- 
blifhed  with  the  learned  worldj  as  the  cha- 
racter of  Heraclides  is  notorious   for  pla- 
giarifm,  falfehood  and  affectation  j  he  was  a 
vain  rich  man,  a  great  juggler  in  literature, 
afpiring  to  rival  Plato  in  his  writings,  and  one 
who  was  detected  in  bribing  the  Pythia  to 
decree  a  crown  of  gold  and  divine  honours 
to  him  after  his  deceafe ;  a  man  as  apt  to 
palm  his  own  productions  upon  others  as  he 
was  to  affuine  other  men's  productions  to 

himfelf, 
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himfelf,  which  he  was  convicted  of  by 
Chamasleon  in  his  fpurious  treatife  upon 
Homer  and  Hefiod, 

This  practice  of  fathering  tragedies  upon 
great  names  obtained  in  more  inftances  than 
one;  for  Dionyfms  wrote  a  tragedy  called 
Parthenopseus  and  palmed  it  upon  Sopho- 
cles, a  bolder  forgery  than  this  of  Hera- 
elides;  and  it  is  remarkable,  than  Hera- 
ciides  himfelf  was  caught  by  this  forgery, 
and  quotes  the  Parthenopaeus  as  genuine. 

Plato  fpeaking  of  The  Deity  ufes  thefe 

Words — Ho/jpw    .flJWfl?     xou    AuVn?     £<JfUTa»     TO 

$tw — The  Deity  is  Jituated  remote  from  all 
pkafure  and  pain  :  A  fentimentfo  coincident 
with  the  fragment  quoted  by  Plutarch  from 
the  Pentheus  afcribed  to  Thefpis,  feems  to 
warrant  the  remark  before  made,  which  fup- 
pofes  it  to  have  been  fabricated  in  the  aca- 
demy of  Plato :  This  with  the  authority  of 
Arifloxenus  for  the  general  forgery,  and  Plu- 
tarch's aflertion  that  tragedy  was  fatiric  be- 
fore Phrynichus  and  JEfchylus,  will  have 
its  weight  againft  the  titles  of  Thefpis's  tra- 
gedies, as  they  are  given  in  Suidas;  and  ac- 
cordingly I  find  that  the  editor  of  Suidas, 
commenting  upon  this  very  article,  in  effect 

admits 
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admits  the  error  of  his  author  :  This  argu- 
ment moreover  accounts  for  the  filence  of 
Ariftotle  as  to  Thefpis's  tragedies. 

I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  a  queftion 
with  fome  critics,  whether  tragedy  origi- 
nated with  Thefpis,  notwithftanding  the 
record  of  the  Marmor  Chronicon,  and  Sui- 
das  ftates  the  pretenfions  of  Epigenes  the 
Sicyorfian  prior  to  Thefpis ;  but  in  this  he 
is  fingle  and  unfupported  by  any  evidence, 
except  what  Plato  aflerts  generally  in  his 
Minos — That  tragedy  was  extremely  antient 
at  Athens,  and  that  it  is  to  be  dated  neither 
from  'Thefpis ,  nor  from  Phrynichm ; — Some 
authorities  alfo  place  Thefpis's  firft  tragedy 
in  a  higher  period  than  Olymp.  Ixi.  as  it 
flands  in  the  Marmor;  for  Laertius  fays — 
That  Solon  hindered  Thefpis  from  aEling  his  tra- 
gedies^ believing  thofe  feigned  representations 
to  be  of  no  ufe. — And  Plutarch  tells  us — 
That  Solon  faw  one  of  Thefpis's  plays,  but 
dijliking  the  manner  of  it,  forbade  him  to  aft 
any  more. — I  need  not  obferve  that  this  muft 
have  paused  before  Pififtratus  eftabliihed 
his  tyranny,  which  did  not  take  place  till 
the  laft  year  of  Olymp.  liv.  but  if  thefe  fadis 
be  admitted,  they  feem  to  be  decifive  as  to 

the 
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the  tragedy's  being  allufive  to  Bacchus  and 
the  Satyrs  in  its  firft  inftance  at  leaft ;  be- 
caufe  it  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  that  fo  pro- 
fell  an  admirer  of  Homer  as  Solon  was 
known  to  be,  and  himfelf  a  poet,  would  have 
objected  to  any  drama  formed  upon  his  mo- 
del. 

As  to  Plato's  general  affertion  with  refpect 
to  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Athenian  tra- 
gedy, it  feems  thrown  out  as  a  paradox, 
which  he  does  not  attempt  to  illuftrate  or 
fupport,  and  I  cannot  think  it  Hands  in  the 
way  of  Thefpis's  pretenfions  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  father  of  tragedy,  confirmed 
by  fo  many  authorities. 

All  thefe  feeming  difficulties  will  be  recon- 
ciled, if  we  concur  with  the  beft  opinions 
in  the  following  particulars,  viz.  that  tra- 
gedy, which  was  concerned  about  Bacchus 
and  the  Satyrs,  was  in  no  inftance  committed 
to  writing:  That  Thefpis's  firft  tragedy,  which 
Solon  faw  and  difliked,  was  of  this  unwrit- 
ten and  fatyric  fort :  That  in  procefs  of  time 
the  fame  author  actually  wrote  tragedy, 
and  firft  acted  it  on  a  waggon  in  Olymp. 
Ixi.  within  the  asra  of  Pififtratus,  and  ac- 

VOL.  V.  H  cording 
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cording  to  the  record  of  the  Marmor  Chro- 
nicon,   fo  often  referred  to. 

I  will  not  difguife  that  Dr.  Bentley,  whofe 
criticifm  is  fo  conclufive  for  the  forgery  of 
thofe  tragedies  quoted  by  Plutarch  and  enu- 
merated by  Suidas,  Julius  Pollux  and  Cle- 
mens of  Alexandria,  is  of  opinion  Thefpis 
hhnfelf  publif/ied  nothing  in  writing ;  but  as 
there  are  fo  many  teftimonies  for  his  being 
the  father  of  tragedy  in  general,  and  fome 
which  exprefsly  fay  he  was  the  firft  writer 
of  tragedy,  I  hope  I  fhall  not  trefpafs  too 
far  on  my  reader's  patience,  if  I  lay  the 
chief  of  thefe  authorities  before  him. 

The  Arundel  Marble,  which  is  of  date  as 
high  as  Olymp.  cxxix.  fets  forth  that  Thefpis 
was  the  firft  who  gave  being  to  tragedy. 
The  epigram  of  Diofcorides,  printed  in  Mr. 
Stanley's  edition  of  ^Efchylus,  gives  the 
invention  to  Thefpis.  In  the  Anthologia 
there  are  two  epigrams,  which  exprefsly  fay 
the  fame ;  one  begins — Qia-mfof  «uf  «/*«  rar* 
— -the  other — 0£<r7nf  cJf,  Tpayixyv  o?  «i<E7rAa<re 
wf  WTO?  eiffiMv.  Plutarch  in  his  Solon  fays — 
tfhat  'Thefpis  gave  rife  and  beginning  to  the 
very  rudiments  of  tragedy.  Clemens  of 

Alexandria 
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Alexandria  makes  Thefpis  the  contriver  of 
tragedy,  as  Sufarion  was  of  comedy.  Athe- 
meus  fays  both  comedy  and  tragedy  were 
ftruck  out  at  Icarius,  a  place  in  Attica, 
where  Thefpis  was  born.  Suidas  records  to 
the  fame  effect,  and  Donatus  fpeaks  ex- 
prefsly  to  the  point  of  written  tragedy. — 
'Thefpis  autem  primas  hsec  fcripta  in  omnium 
notitid  protulit. — What  Horace  fays  of  Thef- 
pis in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  the  Epiftle  to  Auguftus,  where  he 
clafles  him  with  ^Efchylus  and  Sophocles^ 
certainly  implies  that  he  was  a  writer  of  tra- 
gedy, and  is  fo  interpreted  by  Cruquius  and 
the  old  commentator  preferved  in  his  edi- 
tion. I  mail  add  one  circumftance  to  the 
above  authorities,  which  is,  that  the  Chorus 
alone  performed  the  whole  drama,  till  Thef- 
pis introduced  one  actor  to  their  relief; 
this  reform  could  hardly  be  made,  much  lefs 
be  recorded  by  Ariftotle,  unlefs  Thefpis  had 
written  tragedies  and  publiflied  them  to  the 
world. 

Upon  the  whole  I  incline  to  conlider Thef- 
pis as  the  firft  author  of  the  written  tragedy, 
and  to  place  him  in  Olymp.-  Ixi.    From  him 
H  2  tragedy 
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tragedy  defcended  through  Pratinas,  Car- 
cinusand  Phrynichus  to  ,/Elchylus,  and  this 
is  the  firft  age  of  the  tragic  drama. 


CXXVII. 

4  BOUT  two  centuries  had  elapfed  fjrom 
•"•  the  date  of  Thefpis's  tragedy  to1  the 
time  when  Ariftotle  wrote  his  poetics  ;  which 
muft  have  been  after  he  quitted  the  fervice 
of  Alexander,  to  whom  he  fent  axbpy  of  that 
treatife  :  The  chain  of  dramatifts  from  Thef- 
pis  to  Euripides  had  been  continued  in  regu- 
lar fucceifion,  and  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,but 
that  he  might  have  given  a  more  particular  and 
methodical  account  of  the  firft  inventors  of 
tragedy,  if  it  had  fallen  within  the  fcope  of 
his  work ;  but  this  being  merely  critical, 
he  takes  his  account  of  tragedy  and  comedy 
from  JEfchylus  and  Epicharmus,  contenting 
himfelf  with  a  brief  detail  of  fuch  vague 
and  dubious  traditions  relative  to  the  firfl 
inventors,  as  common  tame  feems  to  have 
thrown  in  his  way. 

He 
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He  loofely  obferves — That  the  fwple  of 
Megaris  claim  the  Invention  of  comedy ;  that 
there  is  reafon  to  think  it  took  its  origin  in  a 
popular  and  free  form  of  government,  which 
that  of  Megaris  then  was  :  'That  Epicharmus 
the  Sicilian  was  far  fenior  to  Chionides  and 
Magnes,  the  firjl  Athenian  writers  of 'comedy  : 
—He  alfo  throws  out  an  idle  fuggeftion 
from  the  etymology  of  the  words  comedy  and 
drama,  the  former  of  which  he  derives  from 
Kctyx*!,  villages,  and  the  latter  from  the 
verb  Afai>,oTi  pi/AMi^ai  Agwlff . — Now  the  peo- 
ple of  Peloponnefus  he  tells  us  ufe  the  words 
Kupai  and  Ag£y  in  their  dialect,  whereas 
the  Athenians  exprefs  themfelves  by  thofe 
of  An'/Aot  and  n^al-mf,  and  upon  this  refts 
the  Peloponnefians'  pretenfions  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  inventors  of  the  drama :  He 
then  refers  to  what  he  confiders  as  the  true 
fource  and  foundation  of  the  .drama,  the 
works  of  Homer  :  and  throwing  afide  all 
others,  as  tales  not  worth  relating,  pro- 
ceeds to  the  execution  of  his  plan,  viz. 
The  definition  and  elucidation  of  the  tragic 
poem. 

Thefe ,  fuggeftions   were  thrown   out  by 

Ariflotle  for  no  other  purpofe,    as  it  fhould 

H  3  feem, 
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feem,  lx»t  to  caft  a  ridicule  upon  every 
other  account  of  the  difcovery  of  the 
drama,  but  his  own ;  for  he  might  as  well 
have  given  the  invention  of  comedy  to  the 
Megarenfians  for  their  being  notorious 
laughers j  T&us  Msyxgixog  to  laugh  like  a 
Megarenfian  being  a  phrafe  in  vulgar  ufe 
with  the  Athenians ;  nay  indeed  he  might 
have  gone  a  ftcp  further  and  given  them 
tragedy  alfo,  for  Megarcvfian  tears  were  as 
proverbial  as  Megarenfian  laughter ;  but  a 
true  Athenian  would  have  anfwered,  that 
the  former  alluded  only  to  the  onions,  which 
their  country  abounded  in,  and  was  applied 
in  ridicule  of  thofe  who  counterfeited  for- 
row :  In  Ihort  the  Megarenfians  feem  to 
have  been  the  butts  and  buffoons  of  the 
Athenians,  and  held  in  ibvereign  contempt 
by  them.  As  for  the  Peloponne'fian  etymo- 
logies, Ariftotle  muft  have  known  that  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other  had  the  leaft 
foundation ;  and  that  there  is  not  a  comedy 
of  Ariftophanes,  in  which  he  does  not  ufe 
the  verb  A^ai/  frequently  and  in  the  mouths 
of  Athenian  fpeakers  j  in  his  Birds  I  find  it 
within  a  few  lines  of  the  verb  n^urlnv,  and 
ufed  by  one  and  the  fame  fpcaker  j  I  have 

no 
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no  doubt  the  like  is  true  of  KWJH«»,  but  I 
did  not  think  the  fearch  worth  following. 

Bacchus  and  the  Satyrs  were  both  fource 
and  fubject  of  the  firfl  drama,  and  the  jo- 
cund rites  of  that  deity  were  celebrated  at 
all  times  and  under  all  governments  with 
the  fame  unreilrained  feftivity  :  This  cele- 
bration was  too  clofely  interwoven, with  po- 
pular fuperftition  to  be  checked  by  the  moft 
jealous  of  tyrants ;  the  privileged  feafons  of 
Bacchus  were  out  of  the  reach  of  the  magi- 
ftrate  j  nor  was  the  old  fatyrical  mafque  of 
the  Athenians  in  Pififtratus's  time  lefs  licen- 
tious than  that  of  the  Megarenfians  in  their 
freeft  ftate  ;  though  it  foon  happened  that 
the  republic  of  Megara  became  an  oligarchy, 
and  the  monarchy  of  Athens  was  converted 
into  a  republic. 

The  manner  in  which  the  drama  was 
ftruck  out  may  naturally  be  accounted  f.r. 
The  Greeks  from  early  time  were  in  the 
habit  of  chanting  fongs  and  extemporary 
verfes  in  the  villages  in  praife  of  Bacchus  at 
the  Trma  Dyonifia,  which  times  anfwer  to 
March,  April,  and  January ;  afterwards 
they  performed  thefe  fongs  or  dithyrambs 
at  the  Panathena^a,  which  were  celebrated 
H  4  in 
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in  the  month  of  Auguft.  The  Athenians 
were  of  all  people  living  the  moft  addicted 
to  raillery  and  invedive  ;  thefe  village-fongs 
and  feftivities  of  Bacchus  gave  a  Icope  to 
the  wildeft  extravagancies  of  mummery 
and  grimace,  mixt  with  coarfe  but  keen 
raillery  from  the  labourers  and  peaiants  con- 
cerned in  the  vintage :  The  women  from 
their  carts,  mafked  and  difguifed  with  lees 
of  wine,  and  men  accoutred  in  rude  gro- 
tefque  habits  like  fatyrs,  and  crowned  with 
garlands  of  ivy  and  violets,  vented  fuch 
prompt  and  irregular  fallics,  as  their  inebri- 
ated fancies  furnifhed  on  the  inftant,  or  elfe 
rehearfed  fuch  little  traditional  and  local 
ballads  in  Iambic  metre,  as  were  in  frihion 
at  the  time  j  accompanying  them  with  ex. 
travagant  gefticulations  and  dances  inci- 
dental to  the  fubject,  and  fuitable  to  the 
clmra&er  of  the  deity  they  were  cele- 
brating. 

The  drunken  feftivities  of  the  antient 
Danes,  when  they  facrificed  to  their  rural 
deities — Annua  lit  ipfa  contingeret  felicitas, 
frugwnque  et  annona  v.berrimus  proventus — 
and  the  Highland  ceremonies  and  libations . 
of  the  Eel-tein  are  of  this  character. 

The 
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The  Athenian  calendar  was  crowded  with 
thefe  feafts :  Drinking-matches  were  re- 
warded with  prizes  and  even  crowns  of  gold  ; 
their  Phallic  ceremonies  were  of  this  defcrip- 
tion:  They  ufed  vehement  gefticulations 
in  reading  and  fpeaking ;  their  rhapfodifls 
carried  this  habit  to  excels,  and  in  the  di- 
thyrambic  hymn  every  outrageous  geflure, 
which  enthufiafm  infpires,  was  put  in  prac- 
tice :  The  dithyramb  was  conceived  in  a 
metaphorical  inflated  flile,  fluffed  with  an 
obfcure  jargon  of  founding  phrales,  and  per- 
formed in  honour  of  Bacchus. 

In  thefe  dithyrambic  verfes  and  Phallic 
fongs  we  have  the  foundation  of  tragedy  and 
comedy ;  the  folemn  and  fwelling  tone  of 
the  firft,  and  the  petulant  vivacity  of  the  lat- 
ter, appofitely  point  to  the  refpective  charac- 
ter of  each.  The  fatire  and  icurrility  they 
indulged  from  their  vintage  waggons,  their 
mafks  and  difguifes  in  thet  hairy  habits  of 
fatyrs,  their  wanton  fongs  and  dances  at  the 
Phallic  ceremonies,  and  the  dark  bombafl 
of  the  dithyramb,  chanted  by  the  rhapfo- 
difls with  every  tumid  and  extravagant  ac- 
tion, all  together  form  a  compleat  outline 
of  the  firft  drama :  As  foon  as  dialogue 
H  5  and 
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and  repartee  were  added,  it  became  to  all 
intents  a  mafque,  and  in  this  flate  it  is  dif- 
covered  in  very  early  times  throughout  the 
villages  of  Greece.  When  it  had  reached 
this  period,  and  got  fomething  like  the  mape 
of  a  drama,  it  attracted  the  curiofity  of  the 
villagers,  who  in  reward  for  their  amufe- 
ment  in  the  fpectacle  decreed  a  prize  to  the 
performance  agreeable  to  the  object  in  view 
and  the  means  of  the  fpectators  j  this  prize 
confided  of  a  cafk  of  wine,  and  the  per- 
formance before  named  fimply  Comccdia  or 
the  village -Jong  i  was  thenceforward  called 
Trugcedia,  or  the  Jong  for  the  cajk^  com- 
pounded of  Tgvya  and  coeW. 

Thefe  names  are  defcriptive  of  the  drama 
in  its  progreflive  ftages  from  a  fimple  village- 
Jong)  till  it  took  a  more  complicated  form  by 
introducing  the  Satyrs,  and  employing  the 
chorus  in  recitation  through  a  whole  fable, 
which  had  a  kind  of  plot  or  conflruction, 
though  certainly  not  committed  to  writing. 
In  this  ftage,  and  not  before,  the  prize  of 
the  cafk  of  wine  was  given,  and  thence  it 
proceeded  to  attract  not  the  hufbandmen 
and  labourers  only  but  the  neighbours  of 
better  degree.  The  drama  under  the  defig- 

nation 
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nation  of  Trugxdia  was  fatyric,  and  wholly 
occupied  in  the  praile  of  Bacchus ;  it  was 
unwritten,  jocofe,  and  confined  to  the  vil- 
lages  at  the  feafons  of  the  Trina  Dionyfia ; 
but  after  a  prize  however  inconfiderable  had 
been  given,  that  prize  created  emulation, 
and  emulation  ftimulated  genius. 

The  village  bards  now  attempted  to  en- 
large their  walk,  and  'not  confining  their 
fpedacles  merely  to  Bacchus  and  the  Satyrs 
began  to  give  their  drama  a  ferious  caffc,  di- 
verting it  from  ludicrous  and  lafcivious  fub- 
jecl:s  to  grave  and  doleful  (lories,  in  cele- 
bration of  illuftrious  characters  amongft 
their  departed  heroes;  which  were  recited 
throughout  by  a  chorus,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  other  characters  than  thofe  of 
the  Satyrs,  with  the  dances  proper  thereunto. 

This  fpur  to  emulation  having  brought 
the  drama  a  ftep  forward,  that  advance 
produced  frefh  encouragement,  and  a 
new  prize  was  now  given,  which  ftill  was,  *- 
in  conformity  to  the  ruftic  fimplicity 
of  the  poem  and  its  audience,  a  Goat, 
Tf«y°f>  a  new  prize  created  a  new 
name,  and  the  ferious  drama  became  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  the  name  of  Tragxdia,  or 
H  6  the 
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thefong  for  the  goat :  Thus  it  appears  that 
Tragedy,  properly  fo  called,  was  pofterior 
in  its  origin  to  comedy ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  Trugtxdia  was  never  applied  to 
the  tragic  drama,  nor  Tragxdia  to  the  co- 
mic :  After  this  comedy  loll  its  general  de- 
fignation  of  Tnigcedia^  and  was  called  by 
its  original  name  of  the  village-fang  or  Co- 
rnxdia. 

The  next  ftep  was  a  very  material  one  in 
point  of  advance,  for  the  village-poets  hav- 
ing been  excited  by  emulation  to  bring  their 
exhibitions  into  fome  fhape  and  confiftence, 
meditated  an  excurfion  from  the  villages  into 
the  cities,  and  particularly  into  Athens : 
Accordingly  in  Olymp.  liv.  Siifarion,  a  na- 
tive of  Icarius,  prefented  himfelf  and  his 
comedy  at  that  capital,  rehearfmg  it  on  a 
moveabfe  ftage  or  fcaffold,  prefuming  on  the 
hppe  that  what  had  given  fuch  delight  to 
the  villagers  would  afford  fome  amufement 
to  the  more  refined  fpe&ators  in  Athens : 
This  was  the  firft  drama  there  exhibited,  and 
we  mould  naturally  expect  that  a  compoli- 
tion  to  be  afted  before  the  citizens  of  the 
capital  mould  be  committed  to  writing,  if 
we  did  not  know  that  the  author  was  on 

thefe 
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thefe  occafions  the  a<5tor  of  his  own  piece  » 
the  rude  interludes  of  Bacchus  and  the  Sa- 
tyrs being  introduced  upon  the  fcene  accord- 
ing to  their  old  extemporary  manner  by  the 
Sileni  and  57/jyr/,  whofe  fongs  and  dances 
were  epifodical  to  the  drama  :  It  continued 
to  be  the  cuftom  for  authors  to  act  their  own 
plays  in  the  times  of  Phrynichus  and  JEfchy- 
lus,  and  I  therefore  think  it  probable  Sufa- 
rion's  comedy  was  not  a  written  drama ;  and 
I  clofe  with  the  authorities  for  Epicharmus 
being  the  firft  writer  of  comedy,  who,  be- 
ing retained  in  an  elegant  court  jit  Syracufe, 
chufing  his  plots  from  the  Margites^  and  re- 
jecting the  mummeries  of  the  Satyrs,  would 
naturally  compofe  his  drama  upon  A  more 
regular  and  elaborate  plan. 


No.  CXXVIIL 

T  N  the  plan,  which  I  have  laid  down  for 
treating  of  the  literature  of  the  Greeks, 
and  to  which  I  have  devoted  part  of  thefe 
papers,  I  have  thought  it  advifeable  for  the 
fake  of  perfpicuity  to  preface  the  account 

with 
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with  an  abftract  of  the  Athenian  hiftory, 
within  thofe  feparate  periods  which  I  mean 
to  review.  In  conformity  to  this  plan  I 
have  already  brought  down  my  narration 
to  the  death  of  Pififtratus,  and  this  has  been 
followed  with  a  ftate  of  the  drama  at  that 
period :  I  now  propofe  to  proceed  with  the 
hiftory  to  the  battle  of  Marathon  inclufive, 
beyond  which  I  fhall  have  no  occafion  to 
follow  it,  and  mail  then  refume  my  account 
of  the  literature  of  the  Greeks,  which  will 
comprehend  all  the  dramatic  authors,  both 
tragic  and  comic,  to  the  death  of  Menan- 
der. 

At  the  deceafe  of  Pififtratus  the  govern- 
ment of  Athens  devolved  quietly  upon  Hip- 
parchus,  who  aflbciated  his  brother  Hippias 
with  him  in  power.  Pififtratus  had  two 
other  fons  by  a  fecond  wife,  who  were  named 
Jophon  and  Theflalus ;  the  elder  died  in  his 
father's  life-time,  and  the  other,  who  was 
of  a  turbulent  and  unruly  fpirit,  did  not 
long  furvive  him, 

Hipparchus  was  not  lefs  devoted  to  fcience 

and  the  liberal  arts  than  his  father  had  been : 

The  famous   Phaa,    who  had  perforated 

Minerva,  lhared  his  throne,  and  though  he 

**  com- 
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communicated  with  his  brother  Hippias  on 
matters  of  government,  and  imparted  to 
him  fo  great  a  portion  of  authority,  that 
they  were  jointly  ftiled  Tyrants  of  Athens, 
yet  it  feems  evident  that  the  fupreme  power 
was  actually  vefted  in  Hipparchus;  and  it 
is  extraordinary,  for  the  fpace  of  fourteen 
years,  until  his  death,  his  government  was 
undifturbed  by  any  difagreement  with  his 
brother  or  complaint  from  his  fubjects. 

The  moft  virtuous  citizens  of  Athens,  in. 
the  freeft  hours  of  their  republic,  look  back 
upon  this  reign  as  the  moft  enviable  period 
in  their  hiftory.  Plato  himfelf  afTerts,  that 
all  the  fabulous  felicity  of  the  golden  reign 
of  Saturn  was  realized  under  this  of  Hip- 
parchus :  Thucydides  gives  the  fame  tefti- 
mony,  and  fays  that  his  government  was  ad- 
min iftered  without  envy  or  reproach :  The 
tradition  of  the 'golden  days  of  Hipparchus 
was  delivered  down  through  many  genera- 
tions, and  became  proverbial  with  the  Athe- 
nians. A  prince,  who  had  deferved  fo 
well  of  letters,  was  not  likely  to  be  forgot- 
ten by  poets,  hiftorians,  or  philofophers  j  but 
fuch  was  the  public  tranquillity  under  his  ad- 
miniftration,  that  the  patriots  and  declaim- 

ers 
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ers  for  freedom  in  the  moft  popular  times 
have  not  fcrupled  to  acknowledge  and  ap- 
plaud it, 

Hipparchus  not  only  augmented  the  col- 
lection of  books  in  the  public  library,  but 
engaged  feveral  eminent  authors  to  refide  at 
Athens :  He  took  Simonides  of  Ceos  into  his 
pay  at  a  very  high  ftipend,  and  fent  a  fifty- 
oared  galley  for  Anacreon  to  Teos,  inviting 
him  with  many  princely  gifts  to  live  at  his 
court :  He  caufed  the  poems  of  Homer  to 
be  publicly  recited  at  the  great  aflembly 
of  the  Panatheneea,  and  is  generally  fuppofed 
to  have  fuggefted  the  plan  of  collecting  the 
fcattered  rhapfodies  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyf- 
fey,  fo  happily  executed  by  his  father.  His 
private  hours  he  devoted  to  the  fociety  of 
men  of  letters,  and  on  thefe  occafions  was 
accompanied  by  Simonides  the  lyric  poet, 
Onomacritus,  Anacreon  and  others.  He 
did  not  confine  his  attention  to  the  capital 
of  his  empire,  but  took  a  method,  well 
adapted  to  the  times  he  lived  in,  of  reform- 
ing the  understandings  of  his  more  diftant 
and  lefs  enlightened  fubjects  in  the  villages, 
by  erecting  in  confpicuous  parts  of  their 
ftreets  or  market-places  ilatues  of  the  god 

Mercury, 
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Mercury,  placed  upon  terms  or  pedeftals, 
on  which  he  caufed  to  be  infcribed  fome 
brief  fentence  or  maxim,  fuch  as — Know 
thvfelf—LovejuJlice-  -Be  faithful  to  thy  friend 
- — and  others  of  the  like  general  utility. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  devife  a  project  better 
calculated  for  the  edification  of  an  ignorant 
people  than  thefe  fhort  but  comprehenfive 
ientences,  fo  eafy  to  be  retained  in  the  me- 
mory, and  which,  being  recommended  both 
by  royal  and  divine  authority,  claimed  uni- 
verfal  attention  and  refpect. 

This  excellent  and  moll  amiable  prince 
was  aflafimated  by  Harmodius  and  Arifto- 
giton,  and  a  revolution  being  in  the  end  ef- 
fected favourable  to  the  popular  government 
of  Athens,  the  affaifins  were  celebrated  to 
all  pofterity  as  the  afierters  of  liberty  and 
the  deliverers  of  their  country.  Of  all  the 
rulers  of  mankind,  who  have  fallen  by  the 
hand  of  violence,  how  few  have  been  facri- 
ficed  in  the  public  fpirit  of  juftice,  and  how 
many  have  fallen  by  the  private  ftab  of  re- 
venge !  When  we  contemplate  the  elder 
Brutus  brandiming  the  dagger  of  Liicretia, 
we  cannot  help  recollecting  that  Tarquinius 
Superbus  had  murdered  his  brother.  Hip- 

parchus 
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parchus  is  faid  to  have  put  an  affront  upon 
Harmodius's  fifter  by  difmiffing  her  from  a 
.  religious  proceffion,  in  which  fhe  was  walk- 
ing at  the  feftival  of  the  Panathensea :  Hai  - 
modius  was  the  handfomeft  youth  in  Attica, 
and  the  prince  is  by  the  fame  account  charged 
with  having  conceived  an  unnatural  paffion 
for  him,  in  which  he  was  repulfed.  If  this 
account  were  to  be  credited  in  the  whole,  it 
would  be  an  incident  of  fo  unmanly  a  fort 
on  the  part  of  Hipparchus,  as  to  leave  an 
everlafling  mark  of  difgrace  upon  a  charac- 
ter otherwife  meritorious. 

The  general  prevalence  of  a  turpitude, 
which  neither  the  religion  nor  the  laws  of 
Greece  actually  prohibited,  may  induce  our 
belief  of  the  charge  againft  Hipparchus,  as 
far  as  concerns  Harmed ius ;  but  the  fup- 
pofed  infult  to  the  fifter  is  irreconcileable  to 
his  character.  It  were  far  more  natural  to 
fuppofe  his  refentment  mould  have  been 
pointed  againft  Ariftogiton,  who  was  the 
favorite  of  Harmodius :  fuch  circumftances 
as  we  have  now  related  would  have  carried 
their  own  confutation  upon  the  face  of  them, 
even  though  hiftorians  had  not  greatly  va- 
ried in  their  accounts  of  the  tranfaction  j 

but 
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but  when  fo  refpectable  an  author  as  Plato 
gives  the  narrative  a  turn  entirely  oppofite 
to  the  above,  whilft  modern  hiftorians  have 
only  retailed  vulgar  errors  without  examin- 
ing teflimonies  of  better  credit,  I  hope  I 
may  be  allowed  the  equitable  office  of  fum- 
ming  up  the  evidences  in  this  myfterious 
tranfaction,  for  the  purpofe  of  refcuing  a 
moil  amiable  character  from  mifreprefenta- 
tion. 

Plato  in  his  Hipparchus  fays — 'That  the ' 
current  account  above  given  was  not  the  account 
believed  and  adopted  by  people  of  the  beft  con- 
dition and  repute ;  that  the  infult  vulgarly  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  put  upon  thefifter  of  Har- 
modius  by  Hipparchus  was  ridiculous  and  incre- 
dible upon  the  face  of  it  j  that  Har  modius  was 
the  difciple  of  Arijlogiton^  a  man  of  ordinary 
rank  and  condition ;  that  there  was  a  mutual 
afeftion  between  the  pupil  and  his  mafter ;  that 
they  had  admitted  into  their  fociety  a  young 
Athenian  of  di/linEHon,  whofe  name  had  efcaped 
his  memory,  of  whom  they  were  very  fond^ 
and  whom  they  had  by  their  converfation  and 
iriflrucJions  imprejjed  with  high  ideas  of  their 
talents  and  erudition ;  thai  this  young  Athenian 
having  found  accefs  to  the  perfon  of  Hippaychus, 

attached 
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attached  himfelf  tohis  fociety,  and  began  to  fall 
off  from  his  refpetl  for  his  former  preceptors, 
and  even  treated  their  inferiority  of  v.ndsrjland- 
ing  zvith  contempt  and  ridicule  ;  that  thereupon 
they  conceivedfuck  hatred  and  refentment  againji 
the  prince  for  this  preference  fliewn  by  their  pu- 
pil for  his  company,  and  for  the  method  he  had 
taken  of  mortifying  their  vanity,  that  they  de- 
termined upon  difpatching  Hipparchus  by  ajjaf- 
Jination,  which  they  accordingly  effefted. 

Juftin  gives  a  different  account  and  fays 
— y/iat  the  affront  was  put  upon  the  Jifter 
of  Harmodius,  not  by  Hipparchus  but  by  his 
brother  Diodes ,  that  Harmodiits  with  his  friend 
Ariftogiton  entered  into  a  con/piracy  for  cutting 
off  all  the  reigning  family  at  once,  and  pitched 
upon  the  fejlival  of  the  Panathenaa  as  a  con- 
venient time  for  the  execution  of  their  plot,  the 
citizens  being  then  allowed  to  wear  arms  j  that 
the  complete  execution  of  their  defign  was  fruf- 
trated  by  one  of  their  party  being  obferved  in 
earnejl  difcourfe  with  Hippias,  which  occa- 
fioned  them  to  fufpeft  a  difcovery,  and 
fo  precipitated  their  attack  before  they  were 
ready;  that  in  this  attack  however  they  chanced 
upon  Hipparchus,  and  put  him  to  death, 

There  are  other  accounts  ftill  differing 

from 
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from  thefe,  but  they  have  no  colour  of  pro- 
bability, and  only  prove  an  uncertainty  in 
the  general  flory. 

Plutarch  relates — That  Venus  appeared  to 
Hipparchus  before  his  ajjaffination  in  a  dream, 
and  from  a  phial,  which  JJie  held  in  her  hand, 
fpr inkle d  his  face  with  drops  of  blood.  He- 
rodotus alfo  fays — That  he  was  warned  by  a 
vlfion  on  the  eve  of  his  murder,  being  addrejfcd 
in  Jleep  by  a  man  of  extraordinary  ft ature  and 
beauty,  in  verfes  of  an  enigmatical  import, 
which  he  had  thoughts  of  confuting  the  inter- 
preters upon  next  morning,  but  afterwards  paff- 
ed  it  off  with  contempt  as  a  vapour  of  the  ima- 
gination, and  fell  a  facrifice  to  his  incredu- 
lity. 

This  at  leaft  is  certain,  that  he  governed 
the  capricious  inhabitants  of  Attica  with  fuch 
perfect  temper  and  difcretion,  that  their  tran- 
quillity was  without  interruption ;  nor  does 
it  appear  that  the  people,  who  were  erect  - 
ing  ftatues  and  trophies  to  his  murderers, 
in  commemoration  of  the  glorious  re-efta- 
blifhment  of  their  freedom,  could  charge 
him  with  one  fmgle  act  of  oppreilion ;  and 
perhaps  if  Hippias,  who  furvived  him,  had 
not  galled  them  with  the  yoke  of  his  ty- 
ranny 
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ranny  during  the  fewyears  he  ruled  in  Athens 
.•after  the  death  of  Hipparchus,  the  public 
would  not  have  joined  in  {tiling  thofe  afTaf- 
fins  the  deliverers  of  their  country,  who 
were  known  to  be  guided  by  no  other  mo- 
tives than  private  malice  and  refentment. 

Harmodius  was  killed  on  the  fpot ;  Ari- 
Itogiton  fled  and  was  feized  in  his  flight. 
The  part,  which  Hippias  had  now  to  aft, 
was  delicate  in  the  extreme ;  he  was  either 
to  punifli  with  fuch  rigour,  as  might  fecure 
his  authority  by  terror,  or  endear  himfelf  to 
the  people  by  the  virtue  of  forbearance  :  He 
had  the  experience  of  a  long  adminiflration, 
conducted  by  his  brother  on  the  mildeft 
and  moft  merciful  principles ;  and  if  thefe 
aflaflins  had  been  without  accomplices,  it 
is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  he  would  not  have 
reverfed  a  fyftem  of  government,  which  had 
been  found  fo  fucceisful ;  but  as  it  appeared 
that  Harmodius  and  Ariftogiton  were  joined 
by  others  in  their  plot,  he  thought  the  Athe- 
nians were  no  longer  to  be  ruled  by  gentle 
means,  and  that  no  other  alternative  re- 
mained, but  to  refign  his  power,  or  enforce 
it  with  rigour. 
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No.  CXXIX. 

TTIPPIAS  began  his  meafures  by  putting 
"*^  Ariftogiton  to  the  torture ;  he  feized 
the  perfon  of  Leasna  a  courtezan,  who  was 
in  the  fecret  of  the  confpiracy,  but  whilft  he 
was  attempting  to  force  her  to  a  confeffion, 
fhe  took  the  refolute  method  of  preventing 
it  by  biting  off  her  tongue.  Ariftogiton, 
with  revengeful  cunning,  impeached  feve- 
ral  courtiers  and  intimates  of  the  tyrant. 
Athens  now  became  a  fcene  of  blood  -,  exe- 
cutions were  multiplied,  and  many  principal 
citizens  fuffered  death,  till  the  informer, 
having  fatiated  his  vengeance  upon  all  who 
were  obnoxious  to  him  or  friendly  to  Hip- 
pias,  at  length  told  the  tyrant  that  he  had 
been  made  the  dupe  of  falfe  accufations, 
and  triumphed  in  the  remorfe  that  his  con- 
feffion occafioned  :  Some  accounts  add  that 
he  defired  to  whifper  to  Hippias,  and  in  the 
act  fuddenly  feized  his  ear  with  his  teeth, 
and  tore  it  from  his  head. 

Hippias  henceforward  became  a  tyrant  in 
the  woril  fenfe  of  the  word  3  he   racked 

the 
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the  people  with  taxes,  ordered  all  the  cur- 
rent coin  into  the  royal  coffers  upon  pretence 
of  its  debafement,  and  for  the  period  of 
three  years  continued  to  opprefs  the  ftate  by 
many  grievous  methods  of  exaction  and 
mlfrule.  His  expulfion  and  efcape  at  length 
fet  Athens  free,  and  then  it  was  that  the 
Athenians  began  to  celebrate  the  adlion  of 
Harmodius  and  Ariflogiton  with  rapture 
and  applaufe ;  from  this  period  they  were 
regarded  as  the  faviours  of  their  country  ;  a 
public  edid  was  put  forth,  directing  that 
no  Have,  or  peribn  of  fervile  condition, 
ihould  in  future  bear  the  names  of  thefe 
illuftrious  citizens  j  alignments  were  made 
upon  the  Prytaneum  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  defcendants,  and  order  was  given  to  the 
magiftrate  fliled  Polernarchus  to  fuperin- 
tend  the  iflue  of  the  public  bounty ;  their 
pofterity  were  to  rank  in  all  public  fpedtacles 
and  proceflions  as  the  firft  members  of  the 
ftate,  and  it  was  delivered  in  charge  to  the 
fuperintendants  of  the  Panathenzea,  that 
Harmodius  and  Ariftogiton  mould  be  cele- 
brated in  the  recitations  chaunted  on  that 
folemnity.  There  was  a  popular  ode  or  fong 
compofed  for  this  occafion,  which  was 

conftantly 
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confrantly  performed  on  that  feftival,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by  Calliftra- 
tus  :  It  grew  ib  great  a  favourite  with  the 
Athenians,  that  it  became  a  general  falhion 
to  fing  it  at  their  private  entertainments  ; 
iome  fragments  of  the  comic  poets  are 
found  to  allude  to  it,  and  fome  paffages  in 
the  plays  of  Ariftophanes.  It  is  a  relick  of 
fo  curious  a  fort,  that,  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice I  mail  ufually  obferve,  I  mall  here 
infert  it  in  the  original  with  a  tranila- 
tion. 
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He  is  not  dead,  our  beft  belov'd 

Harmodius  is  not  loft, 
But  with  Troy's  conquerors  remov'd 

To  fome  more  happy  coaft. 

Bind  then  the  myrtle's  myftic  bough, 

And  wave  your  fwords  around, 
For  fo  they  ftruck  the  tyrant  low, 

And  fo  their  fwords  were  bound. 

Perpetual  obje&s  of  our  love 

The  patriot  pair  fliall  be, 
Who  in  Minerva's  facred  grove 

Struck  and  fet  Athens  free; 

The  four  laft  lines  of  this  ode  are  quoted 
by  Athenzeus,  and  I  alfo  find  amongft  the 
adulatory  verfes  made  in  commemoration  of 
thefe  illuftrious  tyrannicides,  a  diftich  writ- 
ten by  Simonides  of  Ceos,  congratulating 
with  the  Athenians  on  their  delivery  from 
the  tyranny  of  Hipparchus  :  This  poet  is 
made  famous  to  pofterity  for  his  memory, 
which  was  almoft  miraculous ;  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that  it  mould  fail  to  remind  him 
of  fuch  a  patron  and  benefactor.  The  lines 
are  not  worth  tranilating ;  the  author  and 
the  fubject  reflect  no  honour  upon  each 
other. 

The  firft  ftatues,  which  the  Athenian 

artifts 
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artifts  ever  caft  in  metal,  were  the  brazen 
ftatues  erected  in  honour  of  Harmodius  and 
Ariftogiton,  in  the  firft  year  of  Olymp. Ixviii. 
thirteen  years  after  the  murder  of  Hippar- 
chus,  when  Ifagoras  was  archon,  and  in  the 
memorable  sera  of  Rome,  when  Tarquinius 
Superbus  was  dethroned  and  expelled :  They 
were  confpicuoufly  placed  in  the  forum  of 
Athens,  and  it  was  a  curious  event,  after 
the  revolution  of  five  centuries,  that  the 
ilatue  of  the  younger  Brutus,  when  he  had 
killed  Casfar,  was  placed  between  thete  very 
ilatues,  erected  in  the  year  when  his  ancef- 
tor  expelled  the  Tarquins  :  They  were  the 
workmanmip  of  Antenor;  and  Xerxes,  when 
he  plundered  Athens,  removed  them  out  of 
Greece,  from  other  motives  probably  than 
of  refpect  to  their  intrinfic  merit  :  they  were 
in  fucceeding  time  reftored  to  the  city,  but 
whether  by  Alexander  after  his  defeat  of 
Darius,  by  Antiochus,  or  by  the  munifi-  . 
cence  of  Seleucus,  authorities  are  not 
agreed  ;  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  were 
given  back  by  Seleucus.  There  were  two 
others  of  the  fame  materials  afterwards  caft 
by  Critias,  and  again  two  others,  the  work- 
manmip of  the  celebrated  Praxiteles.  Pliny 
I  *  fays 
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fays  thefe  lafl-rmentioned  ftatues  were  of con - 
fummate  beauty  and  excellence,  and  there 
isreafon  to  think  they  were  the  firft perform- 
ances of  that  great  mafter  in  metal.  The 
honour  of  a  ftatue  in  brafs  was  rarely  de- 
creed by  the  Athenians  to  any  of  their  inofl 
illuftrious  citizens,  and  few  other  inftances 
occur,  except  one  to  Solon,  and  one  to 
Conon  for  his  fervices  againtl  the  Lacedae- 
monians. The  expedient  made  ufe  of  to 
perpetuate  the  heroic  conftancy  of  Leasna 
was  ingenious,  for  as  it  was  not  fitting  to 
creel:  a  public  ftatue  to  a  courtezan,  they 
devifed  the  figure  of  a  lionefs  in  allufion  to 
her  name,  which  they  call  in  brafs,  and  with- 
out a  tongue,  in  memory  of  the  refolute 
method  fhchad  taken  to  prevent  confeflion; 
this  figure  was  placed  in  the  porch  of  the 
citadel,  where  it  kept  its  ftation  for  many 
generations. 

Pififtratus  and  his  fons  maintained  their 
ufurpation  during  a  period  of  fixty-eight 
years,  including  thofe  of  Pififlratus's  fecef- 
fions  from  Athens :  Had  Hippias  ihared  the 
fate  of  his  brother,  their  annals  would  have 
been  unflained  by  any  other  aft  of  violence 
or  injuilice,  except  that  of  reviving  a  regal 

authority, 
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authority,  which  by  gradual  revolutions  had 
been  finally  aboliihed.  The  meafures  of 
Hippias  during  the  time  he  reigned  alone, 
which  fcarce  exceeded  three  years,  blafted 
the  merits  of  his  predeceflbrs,  and  embit- 
tered the  minds  of  the  Athenians  againft  his 
family  to  the  lateit  pofterity. 

Clifthenes  and  Ifagoras^  two  rich  and  lead- 
ing citizens,  finding  themfelves  unfafe  under 
his  government,  left  Athens  and  took  fhel- 
ter  amongft  the  Phocians.  They  were  in 
fact  no  lefs  ambitious  than  himfelf,  turbu- 
lent partifans,  and  though  they  proved  thein- 
flmments  of  extricating  their  country  from 
his  tyranny,  they  were  no  more  actuated  by 
a  pure  love  of  liberty,  as  a  general  principle, 
than  Harrnodius  and  his  accomplice  were, 
when  they  affafTmated  Hipparchus. 

The  ftate  of  Lacedaamon  both  in  point 
of  refource  and  of  its  alliances,  was  at  this 
time  in  condition  to  affume  a  leading  marc 
in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  it  was  the  firil 
object  of  Clifthenes  and  Ifagoras  to  engage 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  their  party  for  the 
emancipation  of  Athens  ;  to  carry  this  point 
with  a  people,  fo  jealous  of  the  Athenian 
greatnefs,  required  fome  engine  of  perfua- 
I  3  fion 
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fion  more  powerful  than  philanthropy  or 
the  dictates  of  common  juftice ;  the  Tem- 
ple of  Delphi  opened  a  refource  to  them, 
and  by  a  feafonable  bribe  to  the  Pythia  they 
engaged  her  to  give  fuch  refponfes  to  her 
Lacedaemonian  clients  on  all  occafions,  as 
Ihould  work  upon  their  fuperftition  to  ac- 
cord to  their  willies. 

The  plot  fucceeded,  and  an  expedition 
was  fet  on  foot  for  the  expulfion  of  Hippias, 
fanctified  by  the  authority  of  Apollo,  but  it 
mifcarried ;  the  effort  was  repeated,  and  when 
things  were  in  that  doubtful  poflure  as  feemed 
to  menace  a  fecond  difappointment,  chance 
produced  the  unexpected  fuccefs.  Hippias 
and  his  adherents,  forefeeing  that  the  capi- 
tal would  be  inverted,  fent  their  women  and 
children  to  a  place  of  better  fecurity,  and 
the  whole  party  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Such  hoftages  brought  on  a  treaty, 
and  the  parent  confented  to  renounce  his 
power  for  the  redemption  of  his  children; 
Hippias  upon  this  retired  from  Athens  to 
the  court  of  his"  kinfman  Hegefiflratus,  in 
the  city  of  Sigeum,  in  the  Troade  on  the 
.Afiatic  coaft. 
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No.  CXXX. 

^LISTHENES  and  Ifagoras  had  now  effect- 
ed a  complete  revolution  in  favour  of 
liberty,  but  being  men  of  ambitious  fpirit 
and  of  equal  pretenfions,  the  ftate  was  foon 
thrown  into  frefh  convulfion  by  their  fac- 
tions. Cliflhenes  made  his  court  to  the 
people,  Ifagoras  again  had  recourfe  to  the 
Lacedaemonians . 

.Lacedasmon,  always  difpofed  to  controul 
the  growing  confequence  of  her  neighbours, 
and  fenfible  of  the  bad  policy  of  her  late 
meafures,  had  opened  her  eyes  to  the  folly 
of  expelling  Hippias  upon  the  forged  re- 
fponfes  of  the  Pythia,  of  whofe  corruption 
and  falfe  dealing  me  had  now  the  proofs: 
flie  complied  with  the  requifitions  of  Ifago- 
ras fo  far  as  related  to  her  interference  at 
large,  but  in  the  mode  of  that  interference 
flie  by  no  means  met  his  wifhes,  for  it  was 
immediately  refolved  to  invite  Hippias  in- 
to Sparta,  where  he  was  publicly  acknow- 
ledged and  received,  and  a  herald  fent  to 
Athens  with  a  haughty  mefTage  to  Clif- 
thenes  and  his  party.  The  Athenians,  inti- 
1 4  midated 
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midated  and  divided,  threw  themfelves 
•upon  new  and  defperate  refources,  fending 
anembafly,  or  rather  petition,  to  the  Perfian 
£itrap  Artaphernes,  brother  of  the  reigning 
king  Darius,  and  governor  of  Lydia. 

The  Perfian  had  not  at  this  time  ever 
heard  the  name  of  Athens,  and  perempto- 
rily demanded  homage ;  the  ambaifadors 
yielded  to  the  demand,  but  the  date  re- 
voked it  at  their  return  with  indignation  j 
for  the  Corinthians  had  in  the  mean  time 
taken  meafures  very  favourable  to  their  in- 
terefts,  by  feparating  from  the  Lacedserno- 
nian  alliance,  and  proteiting  ftrongly  againft 
the  propofal  of  reftoring  Hippias  j  their  op- 
pcfition  feerns  to  have  been  founded  in  prin- 
ciple, having  lately  experienced  a  tyranny  of 
the  fame  fort  in  their  own  perfons,  and  they 
carried  their  point  by  compelling  Hrppias  to 
return  in  deipair  to  Sigeum,  from  whence 
fre  betook  himfelf  to  Lampiacus,  where  he 
began  to  cabal  in  the  court  of  JEantides  the 
tyrant,  who  was  in  great  favour  with  the 
Perfian  monarch.  By  this  channel  Hippias 
introduced  himfelf  to  Darius,  and  with  all 
the  inveteracy  of  an  exiled  fovereign,  not 
abated  by  age  or  length  of  abfence,  became 

a  prin- 
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a  principal  inftrument  for  promoting  his  ex- 
pedition into  Greece,  which  concluded  in 
the  memorable  battle  of  Marathon,  at 
which  he  was  prefent,  twenty  years  after  his 
expuliion. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  liberties  of  Athens, 
that  when  me  fent  her  embaffy  to  Arta- 
phernes,  he  required  as  an  indifpenfable 
condition  of  his  aid  that  Hippias  mould  be 
re-eftablifhed  in  his  tyranny.  A  more  dan- 
gerous flep  could  not  have  been  refolved 
upon  than  this  of  inviting  the  affiftance  of 
the  Perfian,  and  in  this  applauded  sera  of 
liberty  it  is  curious  to  remark  fuch  an  in- 
ftance  of  debafement,  as  this  embaffy  into 
Lydia:  The  memory  however  of  paft  op- 
preffion  was  yet  too  frefh  and  poignant  to 
fuffer  the  Athenians  to  fubmit  to  the  con- 
dition required,  and  nothing  remained  but 
to  prepare  themfelves  to  face  the  refentment 
of  this  mighty  power :  With  this  view  they 
gave  a  favourable  reception  to  Ariftogaras 
the  Milefian,  who  was  canvafling  the  feveral 
ftates  of  Greece  to  fend  fupplies  to  the 
lonians,  then  on  the  point  of  falling  under 
the  dominion  of  Periia:  Lacedsemon  had 
rcfuied  to  liften  to  him,  and  peremptorily 
I  5 
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difmifTed  him  out  of  their  territory  :  From 
Athens  he  obtained  the  fuccours  he  foil- 
cited,  in  twenty  gallies  well  manned  and  ap- 
pointed :  The  Athenian  forces,  after  fome 
fuccefsful  operations,  fuffered  a  defeat  by 
fea,  and  the  breach  with  Perfia  became  in- 
curable. Before  the  ftorm  broke  immedi- 
ately upon  Athens,  the  Perfian  armies  were 
employed  againft  the  frontier  colonies  and 
iflands  of  Greece  with  uninterrupted  fuc- 
cefs :  They  defeated  the  Phoenician  fleet  and 
reduced  Cyprus ;  many  cities  on  the  Hel- 
lefpontic  coaft  were  added  to  their  empire ; 
in  the  confines  of  the  Troade  feveral  places 
were  taken  ;  impreffions  were  made  upon 
Ionia  and  xEolia  by  the  forces  of  Artamenes 
and  Otanes,  and  in  further  procefs  of  the  war 
the  rich  and  beautiful  city  of  Miletus  was  be- 
fieged  and  taken,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
both  fexes  removed  into  the  Perfian  terri- 
tory, and  colonized  upon  new  lands  :  The 
ifles  of  Chios,  Lefbos,  and  Tenedos  fhared 
the  fame  fate,  and  not  a  city  in  Ionia,  that 
had  been  involved  in  the  defection,  but  was 
fubjected  in  its  turn  :  In  the  Hellefpont  and 
Propontis  every  thing  on  the  European 
fhore  was  reduced,  together  with  the  im- 

portan  t 
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portant  ftation  of  Chalcedon  ;  the  like  fuc- 
cefs  followed  their  arms  in  the  Thracian 
Cherfonefus.  Thefe  operations  were  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  next  year's  campaign  under 
the  conduct  of  Mardonius,  the  fon  of  a 
fitter  of  Darius,  a  young  and  inexperienced 
general ;  and  the  check,  which  the  power  of 
Perfia  received  this  year  by  the  wreck  and 
difperfion  of  their  fleet  off  the  coaft  of  Ma- 
cedonia, under  Mount  Athos,  in  the  Sin- 
gitic  bay,  afforded  the  firft  feafonable 
refpite  from  the  ill  fortune  of  the  war. 

At  length  the  formidable  torrent,  which 
had  fo  long  threatened  Athens  at  a  diftance, 
feemed  ready  to  burfl  upon  her,  and  lu rely 
a  more  unequal  conteft  never  occupied 
the  attention  of  mankind.  Mardonius,  who 
had  been  fo  unfuccefsful  in  his  firft  cam- 
paign, was  now  fuperfeded,  and  the  vafl 
army  of  Perfia  was  put  under  the  joint  com- 
mand of  Datis  a  Mede,  and  the  younger 
Artaphernes,  nephew  to  king  Darius  and  fon 
to  the  Prefect  of  Lydia.  Thefe  command- 
ers purfued  a  different  route  by  fea  from 
what  Mardonius  had  taken,  avoiding  the 
unlucky  coaft  of  Macedonia,  and  falling 
upon  Eubcea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  At- 
1 6  tica 
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tica  by  a  flrait  courfe  through  the  JEgean 
Sea.  Having  reduced  the  city  of  Caryftus,: 
they  laid  fiege  to  Eretria  the  capital  of 
Eubcea ;  the  Athenians  had  reinforced  the 
garnfon  with  four  thoufand  troops ;  but 
although  the  Eretrians  for  a  time  flood  re- 
folutely  to  the  defence  of  their  city,  it  was 
given  up  by  treachery  on  the  feventh  day, 
and  pillaged  and  deftroyed  in  a  mofl  barba- 
rous manner,  the  very  temples  being  involved 
in  the  common  ruin  and  conflagration. 

Having  ftruck  this  ftroke  of  terror  under 
the  very  eye  of  Athens,  the  Perfians  em- 
barked their  troops,  and  pafling  them  over 
the  narrow  channel,  which  feparates  Attica 
from  Euboea,  landed  for  the  firft  time  on 
Athenian  ground,  and  encamped  their  vaft. 
army  upon  the  fandy  plain  of  Marathon. 

Hippias,  who  had" been  now  twenty  years 
in  exile,  and  in  whofe  aged  bofom  the  fires 
of  i.mbition  were,  not  yet  extinguifhed,  ac- 
companied the  Perfian  forces  into  his  native 
country,  and  according  to  the  moil  proba- 
ble accounts  was  flam  in  action..  If  any 
death  can  be  glorious  in  a  guilty  caufe,  this 
of  Hippias  may  be  fe  accounted  ;  to  have 
brought  three  hundred  thoufand  men  in 

arms, 
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arms,  after  a  career  of  victory,  landed  them 
on  the  Athenian  territory,  and  there  to 
have  put  the  very.exiftence  of  his  country 
to  the  iffue  of  a  combat,  was  an  aftonifhing 
effort  both  of  mind  and  body,  at  a  period  of 
life  which  human  nature  rarely  attains  to. 
Ten  thoufaiul  Greeks  under  the  command 
of  Miltiades  difcomfited  this  overgrown 
hoft  in  a  pitcht  battle  upon  an  open  plain, 
where  all  the  Perfian  numbers  could  act  j 
'  but  it  has  often  happened  that  a  fmall  band 
of  difciplined  warriors  have  worded  an  irre- 
gular multitude,  how  great  foever.  The 
army  of  Darius  was  broken  and  repulfed ,  fix 
thoufand  were  left  on  the  field,  and  the  fu- 
gitives returned  into  Afia  overwhelmed  with 
ihame  and  difappointment. 

This  memorable  day  eftablimed  the  li- 
berty and  the  glory  of  Athens,  and  from  this 
we  are  to  look  forward  to  the  moft  illumin- 
ated age  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  Though 
Hippias  had  feveral  children,  who  furvived 
him,  yet  as  his  defcendants  never  gava  any 
further  diflurbance  to  the  liberties  and  con- 
ftitution  of  Athens,  we  are  henceforward  to 
confider  the  race  of  Pififtratus  as  hiftori- 
cally  extinct. 

9  The 
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The  friend  of  freedom,  who  reviews  them 
as  tyrants,  will  difmifs  them  with  reproach  5 
we,  who  have  regarded  them  only  as  patrons 
of  literature,  may  take  leave  of  them  with 
a  figh. 
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Gratis  Ingenium  j  Grain  dedit  ore  roiundo 
Mitja  toqui,  prater  laudem  mdlius  avaris. 

(HORAT.) 

*TpHE  advances,  which  the  drama  had  made 
within  the  period  now  reviewed,  were 
confiderable  j  for  the  tragic  poets  Pratinas, 
Chzerilus,  Phrynichus  and  JEfchylus  were 
in  poffeflion  of  the  flage,  whilft  Epicharmus 
and  Phormis  in  Sicily,  Chionides,  Dinolo- 
clms,  Evetes,  Euxenides,  Mylus  and  others 
in  Attica,  were  writing  comedy.  Bacchus 
and  his  Satyrs  were  expelled,  and  a  new 
fpecies  of  compofition,  built  upon  mort  fa- 
bles feleded  from  the  poems  of  Homer,  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  village  mafque,  and  numbers 
of  ingenious  competitors  began  to  apply 
themielves  to  the  work. 
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'Thefpis  had  been  acting  tragedies,  but 
Thefpis  was  one  of  thofe  early  dramatifts, 
who  come  under  the  defcription  of  Oj  nip 
AJO'UKTOJ/,  writers  about  Bacchus. 

Pratinas  fucceeded  Thefpis,  and  wrote 
fifty  tragedies,  if  they  may  be  fo  called, 
when  two  and  thirty  of  the  number  were 
fatyric,  or  allufive  to  the  Satyrs.  He  was  a 
Peloponriefian  of  the  celebrated  city  of 
Phlius,  but  reforted  to  Athens  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  reprefenting  his  dramas :  He  en- 
tered the  lifts  with  Chserilus  and  ^Efchylus 
about  the  time  of  Olymp,  Ixx.  fome  years 
antecedent  to  the  battle  of  Marathon  :  He 
bore  away  the  prize  from  his  competitors 
with  one  compofition  only  ;  on  all  other  oc- 
cafions  he  faw  the  palm  decreed  to  the  fu- 
perior  merit  or  better  intereft  of  his  rivals. 

Plays  were  {till  exhibited  upon  fcaffolds 
or  in  booths,  where  the  fpeftators  as  well  as 
the  performers  were  placed,  till  upon  the  re- 
prefentation  of  one  of  Pratinas's  tragedies 
the  fcaffolding  broke  down  under  the  weight 
of  the  crowd,  and  much  mifchief  enfued 
upon  the  accident:  From  this  time  the 
Athenians  fet  about  building  a  theatre  in 
proper  form  and  of  more  folid  materials, 

and 
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and  the  drama,  like  the  edifice,  affumed  a 
more  dignified  character  and  a  better  con- 
ftruftion. 

Pratinas  ftruck  out  a  confiderable  im- 
provement in  the  orcheftral  part  of  his 
drama,  by  revoking  the  cuftom  of  allowing 
the  minftrels  to  join  in  the  chaunt  or  ftrain 
with  the  chorus,  and  fuffering  them  only  to 
accompany  with  their  pipes :  The  recita- 
tive was  by  this  alteration  given  more  dif- 
tinftly  to  the  audience,  and  the  clamorous 
confufion  of  voices  avoided  :  The  people 
however,  not  yet  weaned  from  their  old  pre- 
judice for  the  noify  Bacchanalian  fongs  of 
their  village  mafques,  oppofed  themfelves 
violently  againft  this  refined  innovation,  and 
the  whole  theatre  was  thrown  into •  confufion,. 
when  in  the  midft  of  the  tumult  Pratinas 
appeared  on  the  ftage  in  perfon,  and  in  a 
kind  of  Salian  fong,  accompanied  with  danc- 
ing, addreffed  his  audience  to  the  following 
effea. 

PRATINAS. 

WHAT  means  this  tumult  ?  Why  this  rage  ? 
What  thunder  fhakesth'  Athenian  ftage? 
'Tis  frantic  Bromius  bids  me  fing, 
He  tunes  the  pipe,  he  fmites  the  firing ; 

The 
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The  Dryads  with  their  chief  accord, 
Submit  and  hail  the  drama's  lord. 
Be  ftill !  and  let  diftraftion  ceafc, 
Kor  thus  prophane  the  Mufe's  peace; 
Bv  facred  fiat  1  prefide 
The  minftrel's  matter  and  his  guide  ; 
He,  whilft  the  chorus-ftrains  proceed, 
Shall  follow  with  refponfive  reed  ; 
To  meafur'd  notes  whilft  they  advance, 
He  in  wild  maze  (hail  lead  the  dance : 
So  generals  in  the  front  appear, 
Wiiilfl  mufic  echoes  from  the  rear. 
Now  filence  each  diicordant  found  ! 
For  fee,  with  ivy  chaplet  crown'd, 
Bacchus  appears !  He  fpeaks  in  me — — 
Hear,  and  obey  the  god's  decree ! 

(Ex  ATHEK^O.) 

PJirynichus,  the  tragic  poet,  was  the  fon  of 
Melanthus  and  the  difciple  of  Thefpis : 
Suidas  thinks  there  was  another  of  the  name, 
fon  of  Chorocles,  who  alfo  wrote  tragedies, 
but  there  is  reafon  to  think  lie  is  in  an  error. 
This  Phrynichus  firft  introduced  the  mca- 
fure  of  tetrametrcs ;  this  he.  did  becaufe  the 
trochaic  foot  is  moft  proper  for  dancing,  and 
the  drama  of  this  age  was  accompanied 
with  dances  characteriftic  and  explanatory 
of  the  fable.  There  were  matters  profef- 
fedly  for  the  purpofe  of  compoling  and 
teaching  thefe  dances.,  and  in  fome  inftances 

the 
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the  author  performed  in  perfon ;  hence  it 
was  that  the  early  dramatifls  were  called 
'O^nr*xet,  or  Dancers.  When  tragedy  was 
in  a  more  improved  ftate,  and  the  bufmefs 
was  no  longer  conducted  by  dance  and  fpec- 
tacle,  but  committed  to  dialogue,  they 
changed  the  tetrametres  to  iambics,  which 
Ariflotle  obferves  were  fit  for  declamation 
rather  than  finging  with  the  accompaniment 
of  the  dance. 

This  author  was  the  firft  who  produced 
the  female  mafk  upon  the  fcene  j  he  took 
upon  himfelf  the  tafk  of  inftruding  the 
dancers  and  performed  in  perfon  ;  accord- 
ingly we  find  him  burlefqued  by  Arifto- 
phanes  in  his  laft  fcene  of  'The  Wafps,  on  ac* 
count  of  his  extravagant  gefticulations — 
Hejlrikes  and  flutters,  fays  the  old  humourift 
Philocleon,  like  a  cock  ;  he  capers  into  the  air, 
and  kicks  up  his  heels  to  the  Jlars  :  Whilft 
Philocleon  is  capering  on  the  ftage  after  this 
famion,  the  fon,  who  is  on  the  fcene,  ob- 
ferves— This  is  not  agility,  it  is  infanity.  It  is 
either  the  plot  of  a  tragedy,  replies  the  fervant, 
or  the  caprice  of  a  madman  ;  give  him  helle- 
bore ;  the  man's  befide  himfelf. 

Dancing 
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Dancing  was  fo  eifential  a  part  of  the  firft 
fcenic  fpedtacle,  and  the  people  were  fo  at- 
tached to  their  old  Bacchanalian  cuftoms, 
that  the  early  reformers  of  the  tragic  drama 
found  it  no  eafy  tafk  to  make  the  dance  ac- 
cord to  the  fubject  of  the  fcene  and  weave 
it  into  the  fable.  This  was  generally  un- 
derftood  to  be  done  under  the  direction  of 
the  poet,  and  in  many  cafes  he  was  princi- 
pal performer  in  perlbn  j  but  where  an  au- 
thor was  not  competent  to  this  part  of  his 
duty,  he  called  in  the  affiftance  of  a  profeft 
ballet-mafter,  who  formed  dances  upon  the 
incidents  of  the  drama,  and  inftru&ed  the 
chorus  how  to  perform  them.  There  is  a 
very  eminent  profeflbr  of  this  art  upon  re- 
cord, named  Tele/I es,  who  had  the  honour 
of  a  ftatue  decreed  to  him,  which  was  con- 
fpicuoufly  placed  within  the  theatre,  whilft 
thofe  of  the  moft  celebrated  poets  were  not 
admitted  to  a  nearer  approach  than  the  fteps 
or  portico.  Thefe  dances  prevailed  till  af- 
ter the  time  of  JEfchylus,  when  they  were 
finally  laughed  out  of  fafliion  by  the  pa- 
rody of  the  fatyrical  comedy. 

Though  the  fate  of  Phrynichus's  tragedy 
on  the   Siege  of  Miletus  has  been  frequently 

mentioned 
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mentioned,  I  cannot  here  omit  the  ftory. 
This  beautiful  city  had  been  lately  lacked  by 
the  Perfian  troops  :  it  was  the  capital  and 
pride  of  Ionia,  a  very  antient  colony  of  the 
Athenians,  fettled  by  Neleus,  fon  of  Codrus, 
the  laft  and  moft  beloved  of  their  kings : 
Of  its  riches  and  renown  Strabo  tells  us  the 
account  would  exceed  belief;  it  had  given 
birth  to  men  illuflrious  for  fcience  and  for 
military  fame ;  Thales,  Anaximander  and 
Anaximenes  in  fucceflion  had  been  natives 
of  Miletus ;  Hecataeus  the  hiftorian  was 
born  there,  as  were  his  contemporaries  Hif- 
tiseus  and  Ariftogaras,  celebrated  men,  who 
took  fo  great  a  lead  in  the  affairs  of  the  loni- 
ans  introductory  to  the  invafion  of  the  Per- 
fians,  and  to  whole  confpicuous  talents  even 
Darius  himfelf,  when  exulting  at  their  death, 
gave  the  honourable  tribute  of  his  ap- 
plaufe. 

Such  was  the  city,  upon  whofe  deplorable 
fate  Phrynichus  founded  his  tragedy  ;  the 
fpectacle  dhTolved  his  audience  into  tears  ; 
the  national  and  afilctirg  fcene  operated 
on  the  fenfibiiity  of  the  Athenians  in  fo  fe- 
rious  a  manner,  that  the  magiftracy  thought 
it  a  cafe  fit  for  their  interference,  and  by  pub- 
lic 
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lie  edict  prohibited  the  author  in  future  to 
touch  upon  that  melancholy  fubjeft  :  Nor 
was  this  all,  they  put  a  heavy  fine  upon  the 
poet.  His  judgment  certainly  wanted  cor- 
rection ;  but  it  fliould  have  been  the  correc- 
tion of  an  indiicretion  rather  than  of  a  crime : 
As  the  tragedy,  like  its  fubjedt,  is  long  fmce 
periftied,  we  cannot  properly  decide  upon  the 
feverity  of  the  edift ;  it  muft  be  owned  the 
event  was  too  recent  and  domeftic ;  the  idea  of 
fuch  a  city  in  flames,  the  deftrudtion  of  its 
temples  and  the  maflacre  of  its  inhabitants, 
many  of  whom  perhaps  had  friends  and  re- 
lations prefect  at  the  fpectacle,  was  not  to 
be  fupported.  It  is  not  the  province  of  the 
drama  to  attack  the  human  heart  with  fuch 
realities ;  the  whole  region  of  invention  is 
open  to  its  choice,  free  to  work  its  moral 
purpofes  by  pity  or  by  terror  ;  but  if  a  plot 
is  to  be  conftructed  upon  truth,  the  tragic 
hiitory  is  to  be  taken  from  time  far  diilant, 
or  from  fcenes  out  of  the  fpedtator's  know- 
ledge. Flcfiere  non  frangere  is  the  poet's 
motto  ;  if  he  terrifies,  let  him  not  rend  the 
heart ;  if  he  foftens,  let  him  not  feduce  it  : 
The  man,  who  is  melted  with  pity,  becomes 
as  a  chiltf,  but  he  is  the  child  of  his  poet, 

and 
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and  has  a  claim  upon  him  for  the  protection 
of  a  parent. 

This  author  exhibited  a  famous  tragedy, 
intitled  Pyrrkiciftat  or  The  Dance  of  armed 
Soldiers :  The  Athenians  were  charmed  with 
the  martial  manner  in  which  he  concluded 
this  fpedlacle,  and  ./Elian  fays  they  made 
him  their  general,  and  put  him  at  the  head 
of  their  army  for  his  fkill  and  addrefs  in 
the  performance :  If  it  were  fo,  it  would 
xfeem  to  have  been  the  fate  of  Phrynichus 
to  be  punimed  without  mercy,  and  rewarded 
without  merit ;  but  the  anecdote  does  not 
obtain  with  good  critics,  and  it  is  clear  that 
the  poet  lived  in  a  more  early  period  than 
Phrynicus  the  general,  for  the  lowefh  date 
we  have  of  him,  whom  we  are  (peaking  of, 
is  the  circumilance  given  by  Plutarch  in 
his  Themiftocles,  viz.  That  in  Olymp.  Ixxv. 
4.  Phrynichus  bore  away  the  prize  with 
his  tragedy  (probably  The  PJufniffif]  in  com- 
pliment to  Themiftocles,  who  was  at  the 
charge  of  the  reprefentation,  and  who  in 
commemoration  thereof  fet  up  the  following 
infcription — Themiftocles  of  the  partfli  of 
Phreari  was  at  the  charge  ;  Phrynichus  made 
the  tragedy,  and  Adlmantus  was  arc/ion. 

From 
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From  this  play  of  *fhe  Pk^niJJa  ^Efchylus 

took  the  defign  of  the  famous  tragedy  of 
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Pqft  hunc  perfon*  pallxque  repertor  honejla 
JQfchylus  et  modicis  inftravit  pulpita  tignis  ; 
Et  docnit  magnumque  /oqui,  niticpte  cothitrno. 

(HORAT.) 

TT/E  are  now  to  fpeak  of  a  poet,  fome  of 
-whofe  ineftimable  remains  are  in  our 
hands.  JEfchylus  was  born  in  the  laft  year 
of  Olymp.  Ixiii.  the  fon  of  Euphorion  an 
Athenian  ;  he  was  in  the  flower  of  manhood 
at  the  battle  pf  Marathon,  and  ferved  with 
diftinguimed  reputation;  his  three  brothers, 
Aminias,  Euphorion  and  Cynasgirus,  were 
in  the  fame  action,  and  fignalized  them- 
felves  on  that  glorious  day.  In  the  fea- 
fight  off  Sal  amis  Aminias  loft  an  arm,  and 
bore  away  the  firft  prize  for  valour  in  that 
well-fought  action :  It  fo  happened  at  the 
reprefentation  of  one  of  jflifchylus's  plays,  that 
the  people  rofe  againfl  him  on  account  of 

fome 
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fome  attack  he  had  made  upon  their  fuper- 
flitions,  and  were  proceeding  to  ftone  him 
to  death,  when  this  Aminias,  putting  aficle 
his  mantle,  exhibited  his  amputated  arm, 
and  turned  their  fury  afide  from  the  de- 
voted poet ;  an  anecdote,  which  at  once 
;  demonftrates  their  ferocity  and  their  magna- 
nimity. 

^Efchylus,  though  he  had  juft  reafon  to 
value  hi mfelf  highly  on  his  poetical  talents, 
yet,  like  Alcseus  and  Archilocus,  continued 
through  life  to  hold  his  military  character 
more  at  heart  than  his  literary  one,  and  di- 
rected to  be  engraved  on  his  tomb-ftone  a 
diflich  in  long  and  fhort  verfe,  in  which  he 
appeals  to  the  field  of  Marathon  and  the  long- 
haired tyTede  to  witnefs  to  his  valour;  by 
the  Mede  he  probably  means  the  general 
Datis.  The  perfonal  gallantry,  for  which 
u^fchylus  and  his  brethren  were  fo  conFpi- 
cuous,  gives  a  flrong  and  manly  colouring 
to  his  compofitions ;  it  is  the  charafteriftic 
of  his  genius ;  and  his  pen,  like  his  fword,  is 
a  weapon  of  terror  :  The  fpeclacle,  which 
his  drama  exhibits,  is  that  of  one  fublime, 
fimple  fcene  of  awful  magnificence ;  his 
fentiment  and  ftile  are  in  uniibn  with  his  fub- 
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ject,  and  though  he  is  charged  with  having 
written  his  tragedies  in  a  ftate  of  inebriety, 
to  which  he  was  in  general  addicted,  ftill 
they  do  not  betray  the  traces  of  a  confufed 
imagination,  as  Sophocles  iniinuated,  though 
occafionally  they  may  of  an  inflated  one  ; 
and  it  was  a  weaknefs  in  Sophocles  (to 
give  his  motive  no  worfe  a  name)  to  pro- 
nounce of  ^Efchylus,  that  he  did  not  know 
what  he  did,  although  he  did  things  well-,  as 
if  he  had  written  in  a  ftate  of  abfolute  in- 
toxication and  mental  difability  i  an  impu- 
tation which  convidts  itfelf. 

^Efchylus's  excefs  was  the  vice  of  his 
time  and  nation,  I  might  add  of  his  profef- 
lion  alfo  as  a  foldier ;  and  one  mould  almofl 
fufpect  that  he  confidered  it  as  a  becoming 
quality  in  a  hero,  feeing  that  he  had  the 
hardinefs  to  exhibit  Jafon  drunk  upon  the 
fcene,  an  attempt  which  ftands  recorded  as 
the  firft  of  the  fort,  though  afterwards  he 
was  followed  in  it  by  Epicharmus  and  Crates, 
comic  poets,  and  in  latter  times  even  by  the 
Sententious  Euripides  himfelf :  In  fhort,  the 
literary  annals  of  Greece  are  deeply  flamed 
with  this  excefs,  and  the  ftage  at  one  period 
was  far  from  diicouraging  it. 

VOL.  V.  K  ^Efchylus 
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^Efchylus  not  only  inftructed  his  chorus  in 
the  dances  incidental  to  the  piece,  but  fuper- 
intended  alfo  and  arranged  the  dreffcs  of  the 
performers  with  the  moil  correct  precifion, 
and  this  he  did  in  a  tafte  fo  dignified  and 
characteristic,  that  the  priefls  and  facrificing 
minifters  of  the  temple  did  not  fcruple  to 
copy  and  adopt  his  fafhions  in  their  habili- 
ments :  He  did  not  indeed  perform  on  the 
flage  as  Phrynichus  did,  but  he  never  per- 
mitted the  intervention  of  a  mafter,  as 
many  others  did :  The  dances,  which  he 
compofed  for  his  tragedy  of  I'/ie  Seven  Chiefs^ 
were  particularly  appofite  to  the  fcene,  and 
were  performed  with  extraordinary  fuccefs 
and  applaufe  :  He  brought  fifty  furies  at 
once  on  the  ftage '  in  the  chorus  of  his 
JfLumenides,  and  difplayed  them  with  fuch 
accompaniments  and  force  of  effect,  that 
the  whole  theatre  was  petrified  with  horror, 
pregnant  women  mifcarried  on  the  fpot,  and 
the  magiftracy  interpofed  for  the  prevention 
of  fuch  fpeclacles  in  future,  and  limited  the 
number  of  the  dancers,  annexing  a  penalty  to 
the  breach  of  the  reftri&ion.  Ariflophanes 
has  an  allufion  to  the  Eumenides  of  ^Efchy- 
lus  in  his  comedy  of  the  Plutus,  (Act  ii. 

Scene 
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Scene  4.)  where  Chremylus  and  Blepfidemus 
being  on  the  fcene  are  fuddenly  accofted  by 
Poverty  in  the  perfon  of  a  fqualid  old  wo- 
man, and  whilft  they  are  queftioning  who 
me  may  be,  Blepfidemus  cries  out — 

tc  Some  fury  from  the  fcenes  of  ^Efchylus, 
"  Some  ftage  Erinnys ;  look !  her  very  face 
".  Is  tragedy  itfelf. 

C  HR  E  M. 

'*  But  where's  her  firebrand  ? 

B  L  E  P  S. 

"  Oh !  there's  a  penalty  for  that." 

That  the  poet  jEfchylus  was  of  a  cartel  id 
mind  appears  from  his  well-known  declara- . 
tion,  viz.  Thai  his  tragedies  were  but  f craps 
from  the  magnificent  rep  aft  3  of  Homer ,  that  he 
was  of  a  lofty  mind  is  from  nothing  more 
evident,  than  from  his  celebrated  appeal, 
upon  a  certain  occafion,  wlien  the  prize  was 
voted  to  his  competitor  evidently  againfb 
jufbice — J  appeal  to  pofterity,  fays  JEfchylus,. 
to  pojlerity  I  confecrate  my  works,  in  the  affur- 
ance  that  they  will  meet  that  reivard  from 
time,  which  the  partiality  of  my  contemporaries 
refufes  to  be/toiv. 

Though  the  candour  of  uEfchylus  called 
K  2  his 
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his  tragedies  fragments  or  fcraps  from  Ho- 
mer, and  feemed  to  think  it  fufficient 
honour  to  be  able  to  wield  with  tolerable 
grace  one  weapon  out  of  the  armoury  of 
this  gigantic  fpirit,  yet  I  would  fubinit  to 
the  reader's  judgment,  whether  the  tragic 
poem  does  not  demand  a  ftronger  exertion 
of  the  mental  faculties,  within  the  compafs 
of  its  compofition,  than  the  epic  poem.  In 
a  drama,  where  every  thing  mud  be  in 
action,  where  characters  muft  be  flrongly 
marked  and  clofely  comprefled,  the  paffions 
all  in  arms,  and  the  heart  alternately  feized 
by  terror  and  fubdued  by  pity,  where  the 
diction  muft  never  fleep  in  detail,  nor  lan- 
guifh  in  defcription,  but  be  lofty  yet  not 
dilated,  eloquent  but  not  loquacious,  I  have 
no  conception  how  the  human  genius  can 
be  flrained  to  greater  energy :  At  the  fame 
time  it  muft  be  admitted,  that  the  continu- 
ation of  exertion,  which  the  epic  requires, 
inferior  though  it  may  be  in  force,  falls 
heavieft  on  the  poet  of  that  department;  the 
fcope  of  his  work  is  much  more  diffufed, 
and  hiftory  perhaps  prefents  fo  few  fit  fub- 
jefts  to  his  choice,  that  we  cannot  wonder 
at  the  general  predilection  of  the  literary 

world 
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world  for  dramatic  corripofition ;  lead  of 
all  can  we  want  a  reafon  why  the  Greeks, 
an  animated  and  ingenious  race  of  wri- 
ters, addicted  to  fpectacle  and  devoted  to 
mufic  and  dancing,  fhould  fall  with  fuch 
avidity  upon  the  flowery  province  of  the 
drama. 

But  when  they  made  it  a  contefl  as  well 
as  a  ftudy,  when  they  hung  up  wreaths  and 
crowns  as  the  reward  of  victory,  and  turned 
dramatic  fpc6tacles  into  a  kind  of  Olympic 
games,  they  brought  a  crowd  of  competi- 
tors to  the  lifts.  The  magiftrate  generally, 
and  private  citizens  in  particular  cafes,  fur- 
nimed  the  exhibition  at  an  immenfe  expence, 
and  with  a  degree  of  fplendor  we  have  lit- 
tle conception  of.  The  happy  poet,  crowned 
with  the  wreath  of  triumph,  prefenting 
himielf  to  the  acclamations  of  a  crowded 
theatre,  felt  fuch  a  flood  of  triumph,  as  in 
fome  inftances  to  fink  under  the  ecftacy  and 
expire  on  the  fpot  ;  whilft  on  the  other  hand 
difappointment  operating  upon  fufceptible 
and  (anguine  minds,  has  been  more  than 
once  productive  of  effects  as  fatal :  Such 
minds,  though  they  claim  our  pity,  do  not 
merit  our  refpecl,  and  it  is  a  confolation  to 
K  3  reflect, 
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reflect,  that  where  there  is  a  genius  like  that 
of  ^fchylus,  there  is  generally  found  a  con- 
comitant magnanimity,  which  can  disregard, 
with  confcious  dignity,  the  falfe  misjudging 
decrees  of  the  vulgar. 

The  appeal,  which  ^fchylus  made  to 
pofterity,  was  foon  verified,  for  after  his 
death  the  Athenians  held  his  name  in  the 
higheft  veneration,  and  made  a  decree  for 
furnifhing  the  expence  of  reprefenting  his 
tragedies  out  of  the  public  purfe ;  he  car- 
ried away  many  prizes  during  his  life,  and 
many  more  were  decreed  to  his  tragedies  af- 
ter his  death  :  A  ilatue  was  erected  in  me- 
mory of  him  at  Athens,  and  a  picture  was 
painted  defcriptive  of  his  valour  in  the  fight 
at  Marathon. 

Amongft  other  reafons  fuggefted  for  his 
leaving  Athens,  fome  affert  that  he  retired  in 
difgufl  at  being  fuperfeded  in  a  prize  by 
Sophocles,  who  was  a  very  young  competi- 
tor; but  a  vague  aiFerticn  of  this  invidious 
fort  is  readily  confuted  by  the  character  of 
^Efchylus,  to  which  it  is  not  reconcileable 
upon  any  other  than  the  flrongeft  authority. 
It  is  agreed  that  he  removed  to  Sicily  to  the 
court  of  king  Hiero,  where  he  was  very 

honourably 
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honourably  received,  and  after  three  years 
refidence  died  and.,  was  buried  in  a  fump- 
tuous  and  public  manner  :  The  fable  of  the 
eagle  dropping  a  tortoife  on  his  head,  and 
his  being  killed  by  the  blow,  was  probably 
allegorical,-  and  emblematical  of  his  genius, 
age  and  decay.  Valerius  Maximus  however 
gives  the  flory  for  truth,  and  refers  to  the 
authorities  of  Ariftophanes,  Pliny,  and  Sui- 
das,  concluding  his  account  with  the  fol- 
lowing expre.fiion — Eoque  'ifru  origo  et  princi- 
"pium  fortiori s  tragxdits  extin&um  eft.  I-Ie  died 
at  the  age  of  fixty-nine  years,  after  a  life 
fpent  alternately  in  great  labour  and  great 
excefs.  This  event  took  place  in  the  firft 
year  of  Olymp.  Ixxxi.  In  Olymp.  Ixx. 
when  he  was  between  twenty  and  thirty  years 
old,  he  contefted  the  prize  with  Pratinas 
and  Chaerilus,  when  Myrus  was  archon ; 
Char  Hits  was  an  Athenian,  and  wrote  trage- 
dies to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
of  all  Which  not  even  a  fragment  furvives. 
At  the  battle  of  Marathon  ^Efchylus  was 
thirty -feven  years  old  ;  twelve  years  after 
this  celebrated  action  Xerxes  paffed  into 
Greece  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  burnt 
Athens,  and  carried  off  the  library  collected 
K  4  by 
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by  Pifiilratus  and  his  fons.  When  JEfchy- 
lus  was  turned  of  fifty  he  carried  away 
the  prizes  with  his  tragedies  of  Phineus,  ?//<? 
Perfa,  Glaucus  Potnienfis,  and  the  Prome- 
theus. Three  years  before  his  death  he  per- 
formed his  Agamemnon^  and  bore  away  the 
prize  with  that,  with  The  Choephoris,  The 
Enmenides  and  The  Proteus,  a  fatyric  drama, 
the  charges  of  the  theatre  being  defrayed 
by  Xenocles  Aphidneus.  If  he  patted  into 
Sicily,  therefore,  he  muft  have  left  Athens 
immediately  after  this  fuccefs,  and  this  is 
another  circumftance  which  makes  againft 
the  flory  of  his  difguft. 

At  the  death  of  jEfchylus,  Sophocles  was 
in  his  twenty- feventh  year,  and  Euripides 
in  his  twenty-firft :  "Chionideb  and  Dinolo- 
chus,  writers  of  the  old  comedy,  flouriihed 
in  his  time ;  as  did  the  philoibphers  Zeno 
Eleates,  Ariaxagoras  and  Parmenides  :  So- 
crates was  in  his  twenty-fecond  year  when 
./Efchylus  died,  and  Pindar  died  two  years 
before  him. 
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No.  CXXXIII. 

T  N  the  Frogs  of  Ariftophanes  three  entire 
•*•  acts  are  occupied  by  a  conteft  between 
-/Efchylus  and  Euripides  for  the  tragic  chair 
amongft  the  departed  fpirits.  The  matter 
is  put  to  reference  before  Bacchus  and  others, 
who-  proceed  to  a  folemn  hearing  of  the  par- 
ties. The  author  evidently  leans  to  JEfchy- 
lus  throughout  the  controverfy,  and  hi  the 
end  makes  Bacchus  give  a  full  decifion  in 
his  favour:  The  irafcible . proud  fpiri-t  of 
jEfchylus  and  the  litigious  talkative  charac- 
ter of  Euripides  are  well  marked,  and  in  a 
peculiar  vein  of  comic  humour :  The  con- 
tending poets'  alternately  repeat  parTages  in 
their  refpective  prologues  and  chorufies, 
which  the  other  party  as  conftantly  criticizes 
and  turns  to  ridicule :  Amongft  the  many 
defects  which  Euripides  pretends  to  difco- 
ver  in  ^Efchylus's  dramas,  he  urges  the  taci- 
turnity of  his  principal  charader. 

ElTR  IPID  E  S« 

"  Firft  then,  he'd  muffle  up  his  diara&ers, 
"  Some  Niobe,  for  inftance,  or  Achilles, 

K  5  «  And 
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"  And  bring  them  on  the  ftage,  their  faces  hid, 
"  As  mutes  j  for  not  a  fingle  word  they  utter'd. 

BACCHUS. 
"  Not  they,  by  Jupiter  ! 

EURIPIDES. 

"  Meantime  the  chorus 

11  Sang  regularly  four  fucceffive  ftrains  j 
"  But  they  kept  fi  fence. 

BACCHUS. 

<*  And  that  filertce  truly 

ft  Pleas'd  me  as  much  as  all  our  modern  fpeeches. 
"  —  -But  tell  me  to  what  purpofe 

«•  This  fellow  did  it? 

EURIPIDES. 

"  From  impertience, 

'*  To  keep  the  audience  during  the  performance 
"  Waiting  to  hear  when  Niobe  fhould  fpeak. 
*'  Having  play'd  thefe  tricks, 

*'  Juft  as  the  piece  was  above  half  concluded,    • 
*'  They'd  fpeak  perhaps  fome  dozen  bellowing  words, 
"  Of  fuch  high-crefted  and  terrific  form, 
"  The  audience  truly  could  not  comprehend  them." 

(Duwsf  ER'S  Tranilation.) 

The  decree,  which  Ariftophanes  makes 
Bacchus  pronounce  in-  favour  of  JEfchylus, 
is  by  implication  as  decifive  againft  Soplxo- 
cles  as  againft  Euripides,  for  Sophocles 
declares  his  acquiefcerice  under  the  judg- 
.  ment,  if  it  .mall  be  given  for  ^Efchylus, 
but  if  otherwife  he  avows  himfelf  ready  to 

contefl 
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conteft  the  palm  with  Euripides :  A  circum- 
ftance  which  fufficiently  difcriminates  the 
modeil  complacency  of  his  character,  from 
the  peevim  difputatious  temper  of  Euri- 
pides:  It  is  at  the  fame  time  an  implied 
confirmation  of  the  pre-eminence  of  thefe 
three  tragic  poets  over  all  other  competitors 
in  that  department  of  the  drama,  and  puts 
^Efchylus  at  the  head  of  the  triumvirate. 
How  they  ranked  in  the  judgment  of  Ari- 
ftophanes  is  further  manifeft  by  what  he 
puts  in  the  mouth  of  jBfchylus  after  judg- 
ment is  given  for  him :  He  fays  to  Pluto — 

"  Do  thou  to  Sophocles 
*{  Confign  my  feat,  to  keep  pofleffion  of  if, 
"  In  cafe  I  fhould  again  return ;  for  he 
*'  Doubtlefs  comes  neareft  me  in  tragic  powers." 

(DUSSTER.) 

It  appears  therefore,  that  although  we 
have  few  remains  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  yet 
they  are  remains  of  the  beft  matters.  There 
are  authorities  which  fay  that  ^Efchylus 
wrote  above  one  hundred  tragedies,  and  the 
titles  of  all  thefe  have  been  collected  and 
published  by  Meurfius ;  feven  only  fiirvive; 
the  like  number  of  Sophocles  and  a  few 
K  6  more 
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more  of  Euripides  comprize  all  the  remains 
of  the  Greek  tragedy  now  in  our  pofleffion :: 
But  although  thefe  are  highly  valuable  as  be- 
ing fpecimens  of  the  beft  mafters,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  are  the  beft,  oramongfl  the 
beft,  performances  of  their  refpective  authors : 
At  all  events  we  can  judge  but  in  part  from 
fo  fmall  aproportion,  and  as  thefe  authors  were 
in  the  habit  of  forming  their  dramas  upon  plots 
that  were  a  continuation  of  the  fame  ftoryr 
it  muft  be  to  the  difadvantage  of  any  one 
piece,  that  happens  to  come  down  to  us  dif- 
jundtively,  as  in  the  inftance  of  the  Prome- 
theus of  .JLfchylus,  and  more  which  might 
be  named  amongft  the  remains  of  the  two 
other  furviving  poets. 

We  have  now  Englifh  translations  of  all 
the  Greek  tragedies,  and  without  carrying^ 
my  remarks  any  farther  than  appertains  to 
the  poet  of  whom  I  am  fpeaking,  I  mould  feel 
it  as  an  injuftice  to  the  merit  of  a  very  able 
and  ingenious  contemporary,  if  I  could 
mention  jEfchylus  and  overlook  his  tranf- 
latorr  A  work  fo  arduous  as  that  which 
Mr.  Potter  has  executed,  mig^t  claim  much 
more  indulgence  than  his  performance  will 
ever  ftand  in  need  of  3.  but  thefe  tranflations^ 

could 
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could  they  be  executed  up  to  the  full  fpirit 
of  their  originals,  can  never  intereft  an  Eng- 
lifh  reader  like  his  native  drama :  To  the 
poet  they  afford  a  great  fubject  for  difplay 
in  odes  and  chorufles,  and  relieve  him  at  the 
fame  time  from  the  heavieft  part  of  his  work, 
the  labour  of  the  plot ;  but  with  the  reade'r, 
who  cannot  judge  of  their  orcheftral  accom- 
paniments, they  will  never  ftand  in  compe- 
tition with  the  activity  of  the  Englifh  drama, 
its  warm  and  rapid  incident,  tranfition-  of 
fcene,  variety  of  character,  brevity  of  dia- 
logue, bufy  plot  and  domeftic  fable.  A 
man  of  genius,  who  writes  for  the  clofet, 
may  have  a  curiofity  to  build  a  drama  upon 
Greek  conflruction,  but  he  will  hardly  fuc- 
ceed  in  an  attempt  to  naturalize  it  on  our 
ftage,  .  . 

No  translator  can  engage  with  a  more  dif- 
ficult original  than  .^Efchylus :  Time  has 
thrown  fome  fublimities  out  of  our  fight, 
and  many  difficulties  in  our  way  by  the  in- 
juries of  the  text :  The  ftile  of  his  tragedy 
befpeaks  a  fiery  and  inflated  imagination; 
.the  time  in  which  he  wrote, and  his  own  mar- 
tial habits,  doubtkfs  give  a  colour  and  cha- 
racter  to  his  diction ;  perhaps  the  intem- 
perance 
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perance  in  which  he  indulged  may  fometimes 
give  a  heat  to  his  fancy  more  than  natural, 
and  there  are  fome  paffages  of  fo  figura- 
tive and  metaphorical  a  fort,  that  I  have 
been  often  tempted  to  fuppofe,  that  his 
campaigns  againfh  the  Perfians  might  have 
tinctured  his  language  with  fomething  of 
the  Oriental  tone  of  expreflion. 

Sophocles,  in  times  more  pacific,  has  a 
fofter  verfification,  and  a  ftile  more  fweet  and 
feeble ;  of  habits  and  education  more  effe- 
minate, of  a  fair  and  comely  perfon,  we 
hear  of  him  dancing  naked  round  a  trophy, 
erected  for  the  victory  of  Salamis,  his  lyre 
in  his  hand,  and  his  limbs  anointed  with 
oil  to  encreafe  their  activity :  He  ftudied 
mufic  and  the  dance  under  Lampfus,  and 
in  both  arts  was  an  adept ;  he  danced  at  the 
performance  of  his  own  Naujicaa,  and  he 
accompanied  the  chorufles  of  his  Thamyrh 
with  his  voice  and  harp :  Devoted  to  the 
fair  fex  in  the  extreme,  the  foftnefs  of  his 
natural  character  is  confpicuous  in  his  writ- 
ings :  his  pictures  of  women  are  flatteringly 
drawn,  and  his  ftile  is  compared  to  the 
honey  of  the  bee  for  fweetnefs :  The  fenii- 
bility  of  his  mind  was  extreme ;  though  he 

lived 
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lived  near  an  hundred  years,  old  age  did 
not  deaden  his  feelings,  for  whilft  judgment 
was  paffing  on  his  Oedipus  Cohneus,  the  laft 
play  he  exhibited,  his  fpirit  was  fo  agitated 
by  the  anxious  fufpenfe,  that  when  the 
prize  was  at  length  decreed  in  his  favour,  the 
tumult  of  paflion  was  too  violent  for  his 
exhaufted  frame,  and  the  aged  poet  expired 
with  joy. 

Euripides,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  mean 
birth,  the  fon  of  a  poor  woman  who  fold 
herbs,  at  which  circumftance  ^Efchylus 
points  when  he  fays  in  the  Frogs — 

O  thou  from  rural  goddefs  fprung  !" 

He  was  educated  by  his  father  to  engage 
as  an  athletic  in  the  Eleufynian  and  Thefean 
games ;  he  was  alfo  a  ftudent  in  natural  phi- 
lofophy  under  Anaxagoras,  in  rhetoric  under 
Prodicus,  and  a  pupil  of  Socrates  in  moral 
philofophy.  When  he  began  to  ftudy  tra- 
gedy he  fhut  himfelf  in  a  cave,  wild  and 
horrid  and  fequeftered  from  the  world,  in 
the  bland  of  Salamis :  He  is  charged  with 
having  a  profeft  antipathy  to  women,  and 
every  feature  both  of  nature  and  education, 
as  now  defcribed,  is  difcoverable  in  his  writ- 
ings 5 
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ings ;  his  fentiments  breathe  the  air  of  the 
fchools,  his  images  are  frequently  vulgar, 
and  his  female  characters  of  an  unfavour- 
able caft ;  he  is  carping,  four  and  difputa- 
tious,  and,  though  he  carried  away  only  five 
prizes  out  of  feventy-five  plays,  he  is  ftirl 
indignant,  proud  and  felf-affuming ;  his  life 
was  full  of  contention  and  his  death  of  hor- 
ror, for  he  was  fet  upon  by  maftiffs  and  killed. 
He  was  the  friend  of  Socrates,  and  grofslj 
addicted  to  unnatural  paflion. 


No.  CXXXIV. 

TN  a  fcene  between  Xanthias  the  flave  of 
Bacchus,  and  ^Eacus,  in  the  comedy  of 
the  Frogs  before  mentioned,  the  latter,  upon 
being  afked  why  Sophocles  did  not  put  in  his 
claim  for  th«  tragic  chair,  replies- 

"  Not  he,  by  Jove !' 

"  When  hither  he  came  down,  he  inftantly 
"  Embrae'd  uEichylus,  fliook  him  by  the  handr 
'*  And  in  his  favour  gave  up  all  pretenfions : 
"   And  now,  as  by  Clidemides  I'm  told, 
"  He  will  attend  the  trial  as  third  man, 

"  Content 
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"  Content  if  ^Efchylus  victorious  prove ; 
"  But  otherwife,  has  faid  he'll  try  his  fkill 
'*•  Jn  conteft  with  Euripides." 

"  (DUNSTER'S  Tranflation.) 

The  tragedies  of  ^Efchylus^  have  all  the 
marks  of  an  original  genius;  his  fcene  is 
caft  with  an  awful  and  majeftic  grandeur, 
and  he  defigns  in  the  boldeft  flile ;  in  fome 
lituations  his  principal  figures  are  painted 
with  fuch  terrible  effect,  that  I  can  only 
liken  them  to  a  competition,  where  Spag- 
nolet  had  drawn  the  perfons  of  the  damned 
in  tortures,  and  Salvator  Rofa  had  rilled  up 
the  fcenery  of  Hell  in  his  ftrongeft  manner. 
No  poet  introduces  his  character  on  the  fcene 
with  more  dignity  and  flage-eiTect :  He  is 
.in  the  practice  of  holding  the  fpectator  in 
fufpenfe  by  a  preparatory  lilence  in  his  chief 
perfon,  which  is  amongft  the  mofl  refined 
arts  of  the  dramatic  poet :  This  was  well 
underftood.  by  our  Shakefpear  and  fome 
others  of  the  old  fchool ;  on  the  French 
ft  age  I  conceive  it  is  very  little  in  ufe. 

In  the  introductory  fcene  of  the  Prome- 
theus,  the  principal  character  preferves  a  dig- 
nified filence  for  a  confiderable  fpace  of  time, 
during  which  all  the  tremendous  machi- 
nery 
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nery  incidental  to  his  tortures,  is  going  for- 
ward under  the  fuperintendance  of  imagi- 
nary beings,  and  the  vengeance  of  almighty 
Jupiter  in  chaining  him  to  a  rock,  there  to 
languim  for  innumerable  ages,  is  in  aclual 
execution.  This  is  a  prelude  infinitely  more 
dramatic,  fublime  and  affecting,  than  if  the 
fcene  had  been  interwoven  with  lamentations, 
cries  and  complaints,  though  ever  fo  well 
expreffed ;  the  pidure  tells  its  own  tale,  and 
the  fpectacle  fpeaks  to  the  heart  without  the 
vehicle  of  words :  It  is  well  oblerved  by  Mr. 
Potter,  the  translator  of  JEfchylus-,  that 
"  there  is  a  dignity  and  even  fublimity  in 
"  this  (Hence  of  Prometheus  beyond  the  ex- 
"  preffion  of  words;  but  as  foon  as  the  in- 
"  'ftruments  of  tyranny  have  left  him,  he 
"  bu-rfts  into  a  drain  of  pathetic  lamentation^ 
"  and  invokes  all  nature  to  atted  to  his  un- 
w  deferved  (offerings." 

"  ./Ethereal  air,  and  ye  fwift- winged  winds, 

"  Ye  rivers  fpringing  from  frefu  founts,  ye  waves, 

"  That  o'er  th'  interminable  ocean  wreath 

M  Youi  crilped  fm.les,  thou  all-producing  earth, 

*'  And  thee,  bright  fun,  I  call,  whofe  flaming  orb 

**  Views  the  wide  world  beneath," 

(POTTER.) 

0  The 
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The  fcenery  and  fpeftacle  of  the  Prome- 
theus muft  have  been  the  fineft  that  poet 
ever  devifed;  all  the  characters  are  fuper- 
natural  beings,  and  their  language  is  not  un- 
worthy of  Olympus. 

The  Agamemnon  is  a  wonderful  produo 
tion,  and  though  no  other  tragedy  but  this 
had  come  down  to  us  from  the  pen  of  the 
author,  it  would  be  matter  of  aftonifliment 
to  me  that  any  critic  mould  be  found  of  fuch 
proof  againft  its  beauties,  as  to  lower  its 
author  to  a  comparifon  with  Sophocles  or 
Euripides ;    yet    fome     there   have    been, 
who  have  reverfed  the  decree  of  Bacchus, 
and  given  their  preference  to  Sophocles,  nay 
even  to  Euripides.     The  fame  management 
is  obfervable  in  this  tragedy  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  Caffandra,  as  we  have  jull  now 
remarked  in  the  cafe  of  Prometheus :    Aga- 
memnon  recommends  his  captive    to  the 
protection  of  Clytemnefcra;    they  are  left 
upon   the    fcene   together;  the   Queen   of 
Argos  folicits  her  to  defcend  from  her  car  and 
enter  the  palace;  the  chorus  fecond  the  in- 
vitation; fne  makes  no  reply ;  Clytemneflra  * 
doubts  if  me  fpeaks  the  language  of  Greece, 
and  calls  upon  her  to  make  fome  acknow- 
ledgment 
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ledgment  by  figns;  when  this  draws  nothing 
from  her,  fhe  grows  exafperated  and  ex- 
claims— 

"  'Tis  frenzy  this,  the  impulfe  of  a  mind 

"  Diforder'd  ;  from  a  city  lately  taken 

"  She  comes,  and  knows  not  how  to  bear  the  curb, 

"  Till  flie  has  fpent  her  rage  in  bloody  foam  : 

*'  But  I  no  more  wafte  words  to  be  difdain'd." 

(POTTER.) 

CafTandra  ftill  is  filent ;  when  upon  the 
departure  of  the  queen,  this  gloomy  cloud 
that  hung  upon  the  foreground  of  the  pro- 
fpect  at  once  difperfes,  and  a  fcene  of  fuch 
dazzling  fplendour  and  fublimity  burfts  forth 
upon  the  inftant,  as  muft  have  thrown  the 
theatre  into  aftonithment ;  feized  with  the 
prophetic  fury,  me  breaks  out  into  fuch  gufts 
and  agonies  of  divination,  as  can  no  otherwife 
be  defcribed,  but  with  filent  wonder  how  any 
human  imagination  could  furnifn  fuch  ideas,, 
or  find  words  to  give  them  utterance.  The 
chorus  I  confefs  ftand  the  fliock  with  won- 
derful pretence  of  mind,  but  the  phlegm 
and  apathy  of  a  Greek  chorus  is  proof  againft 
every  thing;  though  the  prophetefs  plainly 
denounces  the  impending  murder  of  the  king 
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by  Clytemneftra,  and  points  out  the  bath 
as  the  fcene  of  his  arTaiTmation,  the  chorus 
tamely  anfwers — 

"  To  unfold  theobfcure  oracles  of  heav'n 

"  Is  not  my  boali. 

(POTTER.) 

I  need  not  be  reminded  that  incredulity 
was  annexed  by  Apollo  to  the  predictions 
of  Caflandra,  and  that  the  plot  and  cata- 
flrophe  would  not  admit  of  precipitation;  for 
I  muft  ftill  contend  that  incredulity  itfelf  is 
a  good  dramatic  engine,  and  if  the  chorus 
had  not  flood  in  his  way,  would  have  been 
otherwife  managed  by  the  author;  but  I 
take  the  character  of  a  true  Greek  chorus 
to  be  fuch,  that  if  Apollo  himfelf  had  come 
in  perfoif  to  tell  them,  that  the  earth  would 
open  and  fwallow  them  up,  if  they  did  not 
inftantly  remove  from  the  fpot  on  which  they 
flood,  they  would  have  flopt  to  moralize,  or 
hymn  an  ode,  in  flrophe  and  antiftrophe,  to 
Jupiter,  or  Venus,  or  the  gods  below  to 
whom  they  were  defcending,  though  the 
ground  was  cleaving  under  their  feet — pro- 
vided, as  J  before  premifed,  that  they  had 
the  true  fpirit  of  a  Greek  chorus  in  them. 
To  have  a  genius  like  this  of  ^Efchylus  en- 
cumbered 
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cumbered  with  a  chorus,  is  as  if  a  millftone 
was  tied  round  the  pinions  of  an  eagle. 

The  Agamemnon  was  the  laft  tragedy  he 
wrote  for  the  Athenian  ftage ;  the  poet  was 
then  turned  of  fixty  years  :  The  Athenians 
decreed  the  prize  to  him  for  this  inefti- 
mable  performance,  which  has  been  the 
admiration  of  all  ages,  and  will  be  to  all 
pofterity. 

The  tragedy  of  the  Per/tans,  and  that  alfb 
of  the  Furies,  are  a  ftudy  for  poets  and 
painters ;  the  imagery  in  both  thefe  pieces 
is  of  a  wonderful  and  furpaffing  fublimity. 
In  the  former  of  thefe  every  reader  mufl  be 
ftruck  with  the  introducldon  of  the  ghofl  of 
Darius,  and  the  awful  rites  and  incanta- 
tions that  are  preparatory  to  its  appearance  : 
The  fudden  interruption  of  the  unfmifhed 
hymn  by  the  royal  fpeclre,  the  attitude 
of  the  proftrate  Satraps,  the  fituation  of 
Atofla,  and  the  whole  difpofition  of  the 
fcene,  are  a  combination  in  point  of  effecl; 
which  no  dramatic  fpeftacle  ever  ex- 
ceeded. 

In  the  Furies  the  fcene  prefents  to  the  (pec- 
tator  the  temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo ;  the 
prieftefs  opens  the  tragedy  with  a  fpeech 

from 
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from  the  veftibule ;  the  gates  are  drawn 
back  and  the  interior  of  the  fane  is  difco- 
vered,  the  god  appears  on  the  fcene  in  per- 
fon,  Oreftes  is  at  his  feet  in  a  fupplicating 
poflure,  and  the  furies  to  the  number  of 
fifty  are  difperfed  in  different  attitudes,  but 
all  buried  in  profound  fleep  :  Apollo  ad- 
drefles  himfelf  to  his  fuppliant,  and  points  to 
the  Sleeping  furies — 

— —  «*  See  this  griefly  troop  ! 
"  Sleep  has  opprefs'd  them,  and  their  baffled  rage 
•'  Shall  fail,  grim-vifag'd  hags,  grown  old 
"  In  loath'd  virginity  :  ?^or  god,  nor  man 
"  Approach'd  their  bed,  nor  favage  of  the  wilds ; 
"  For  they  were  born  for  mifchiefs,  and  their  haunts 
"  In  dreary  darknefs,  'midft  the  yawning  gulfs 
t(  Of  Tartarus  beneath,  by  men  abhorr'd 
"  And  by  th'  Olympian  gods." 

(POTTER.) 

Can  there  be  a  finer,  a  more  tremendous 
picture  ?  There  can  :  But  it  is  the  genius  of 
jEfchylus  mud  heighten  it :  The  ghoft  of 
Clytemneftra  rifes  on  the  fcene  and  com- 
pletes the  horror ;  flained  with  the  blood  of 
her  hufband,  and  gamed  with  wounds  in- 
flicted by  the  parricidal  hand  of  her  own  fon, 
me  calls  out  to  the  avenging  deities — 

"  What, 
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*'  What,  can  you  fieep  ?  Is  this  a  time  t'  indulge 

"  Your  indolent  repofe  ? 

*'  Hear  me,  oh  hear  !   'tis  for  my  foul's  repofe 

''  I  plead  :  roufe  your  keen  fenfe,  infernal  powers  ! 

*'  'Tis  Clytemneftra  calls  you  in  your  dreams." 

(POTTER.) 

The  furies  fcream  out  in  their  fleep,  the 
fpedtre  again  urges  them  to  roufe — 

"  —And  is  this  all  ?  Awake, 
"  Arife."— 

'«  With  fiery  breath 

**  That  muffs  the  fcent  of  blood,  purfue  this  fon, 
*'  Follow  him,  blafthim!" 

(POTTER.) 

What  art !  what  aggravation  in  this  horrid 
prelude  !  what  preparation  for  effect !  with 
what  a  burft  muft  they  have  fprung  from 
their  dream  ! — Well  may  we  give  credit  to 
the  account  of  the  terrors  which  they  im- 
.preft  upon  the  fpedtators  :  Their  numbers, 
their  attire,  their  temples  wreathed  with 
fnakes,  and  their  hands  armed  with  flames, 
the  clangor  of  the  orcheftra,  the  violence  of 
their  motions,  their  yelling  fcreams,  feem 
to  empty  the  whole  infernal  regions  on  the 
ftage.  We  muft  take  into  our  recollection 
alfo,  that  this  fpedacle  was  exhibited  to  a 

people, 
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people,  who  confidered  thefe  beings  as  dei- 
ties, at  whofe  flirines  they  paid  divine  wor- 
fliip,  and  to  whofe  eyes  and  imaginations 
this  fnaky  attire  was  wholly  new ;  for  it  was 
the  bold  fancy  of  the  poet,  which  firft 
dreffed  them  in  this  manner,  and  they  have 
kept  the  faihion  from  that  moment  to  the 
prefent. 

I  cannot  difmifs  this  tragedy  without  ob- 
ferving  that  there  is  a  fhift  of  the  fcene 
from  Delphi  to  Athens,  which  I  take  to  be 
a  fmgle  inftance  of  the  fort  on  the  Greek 
ftage. 

The  number  of  the  chorus  being  limited 
by  public  edict  after  the  exhibition  of  this 
tragedy,  it  is  clear  that  the  tragedy  of  the 
Supplicants  muft  have  been  fubfequent  to  it, 
inafmuch  as  the  chorus  of  Danaides  con  lifted 
of  fifty  perfons;  and  as  the  whole  tenor  of 
this  foft  and  pathetic  drama  bears  an  air  of 
atonement  to  the  fuperftition  of  the  vulgar, 
and  is  full  of  pious  fubmiffion  to  the  will 
of  Jupiter  and  religious  veneration  for  the 
gods,  it  feems  to  me  very  probable  that  the 
poet  had  a  view  in  this  tragedy  of  the  Sup- 
plicants, of  reconciling  the  people  after  the 
offence  he  had  given  them  on  a  former  occa- 

VOL.  V,  i,  fiou 
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fion  by  making  too  free  with  the  deities, 
and  for  which  he  narrowly  efcaped  their  re- 
lentment. 

As  to  the  tragedy  of  T/ie  Seven  Chiefs 
againft  Thebes,  it  is  laid  to  have  been  the 
favorite  of  its  author,  and  we  know  it  has 
the  teftimony  of  the  critic  Longinus.  The 
fcenery  is  beautiful;  the  dialogue  character- 
iftic  and  of  a  martial  glow ;  the  armorial 
bearings  charged  on  the  fhields  of  the  armed 
chiefs  are  mofl  fancifully  devifed;  and  the 
tender  contraft  of  the  perfons  of  the  chorus, 
compofed  of  the  daughters  of  Cadmus, 
affociate  every  pleafmg  and  animating  con- 
templation that  can  meet  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  onie  fimple  drama. 

I  believe  there  is  no  antient  poet,  that 
bears  fo  clofe  a  refemblance  in  point  of 
genius  to  any  of  the  moderns!,  as  .^Efchylus 
bears  to  Shakefpear:  The  comparifon  might 
afford  a  pleafmg  fubjedt  to  a  man  of  learn- 
ing and  leifure :  If  I  was  further  to  compare 
the  relation,  in  which  jEfchylus  ftands  to 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  with  that  of 
Shakefpear  to  any  of  our  later  dramatics, 
I  fliould  be  inclined  to  put  Sophocles  in  the 
line  with  Rowe,  and  Euripides  with  Lillo. 
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No.  CXXXV. 

T SHALL  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the 
public,  fuch  an  account  as   I  have  been 
enabled  to  collect  of  the  feveral  Greek  writers 
of  comedy. 

The  learned  reader  needs  not  to  be  in- 
formed, how  little  is  to  be  found  in  Ari- 
flotle's  Poetics  on  the  fubject  of  comedy ; 
that  treatile  by  no  means  anfwers  to  the  ge- 
neral profellion  of  its  title  -,  if  it  had  come 
down  to  us  as  perfect  and"  entire,  as  it  pro- 
bably was  when  the  author  put  the  laft  hand 
to  it,  and  prefented  a  correct  copy  of  his 
work  to  Alexander,  we  might  conclude 
otherwife  of  it :  but  to  fpeak  of  it  as  it  is, 
we  can  call  it  nothing  more  than  a  diflerta- 
tion  upon  tragedy,  in  which  many  things 
are  evidently  out  of  place  and  order,  fome 
no  doubt  loft,  and  others  mutilated  :  It  is 
thus  confidered  by  the  learned  commentator 
Daniel  Heinlius,  who  in  his  fupplementary 
treatife  annexed  to  his  edition,  profeiTedly 
fpeaks  only  of  the  construction  of  tragedy, 
and  endeavours  With  great  diligence  and 
perfpicuity  to  methodize  the  whole  work, 
L  z  and 
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and  difpofe  his  author's  fyftem  into  fome 
order  and  regularity. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  obvious  re- 
marks upon  the  epic,  as  tending  to  illuftrate 
the  drama,  and  two  or  three  pafiages  where 
comedy  is  fpoken  of  only  as  contrafted  with 
tragedy,  the  whole  of  this  celebrated  differ- 
tation  is  nothing  more  than  a  fet  of  rules  for 
the  drama,  which  are  mere  tranfcripts  from 
the  compofitions  of  the  great  writers  of  the 
Homeric  tragedy,  ^Efchylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides  :  He  analyzes  and  defines  a  poem, 
then  actually  carried  to  its  perfection ;  but 
gives  no  new  lights,  no  leading  inftructions, 
for  the  furtherance  and  improvement  of  what 
had  not  arrived  to  the  like  ftate  of  ma- 
turity. 

With  the  remains  of  the  three  tragic  poets 
above  mentioned  in  our  hands,  I  profefs  I  do 
not  fee  how  we  are  edified  by  Ariilotle's 
difTertation,  which  offers  nothing  but  what 
occurs  upon  the  reading  of  their  dramas  j 
unlefs  pofterity  had  feen  fit  to  abide  by  the 
fame  laws  which  they  obferved,  and  the  mo- 
dern  tragedy  had  been  made  exactly  to  con- 
form to  the  Greek  model. 

Ariftotlej  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
6  fpeaks 
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fpeaks  of  no  comedy  antecedent  to  the 
comedy  of  Epicharmus :  There  is  reafon  to 
think  that  this  author  did  not  fall  in  with  the 
perfonal  comedy,  in  the  licentious  manner  it 
prevailed  upon  the  Athenian  ftage,  even  to 
the  time  of  Ariftotle;  for  it  was  not  re- 
formed there,  till  the  perfonal  fat  iritis  were 
awed  into  better  refpect  by  the  Macedonian 
princes,  who  fucceeded  to  Alexander; 
whereas  Epicharmus  wrote  for  the  court  of 
an  abfolute  prince. 

Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  Ariflotle 
makes  no  ftrictures  upon  the  licentioufnefs 
of  the  Athenian  comedy,  nor  offers  any  rules 
for  the  correction  of  the  ftage,  though  the 
fchools  profcribed  it,  and  the  tribunals  were 
at  open  hoftility  with  it.  It  is  plain  lie 
ftates  things  as  they  were,  not  as  they  ought 
to  have  been  j  for  he  pronounces  of  comedy 
— that  it  is  a  picture  of  human  nature,  tvorfe 
and  more  deformed  than  the  original. 

I  cannot  hold  this  to  be  a  juft  character 
of  comedy,  as  it  flood  at  the  time  when 
Ariftotle  pronounced  it  :  The  only  entire 
comedies  we  have  to  refer  to,  are  a  contra- 
diction to  the  aflertionj  for  no  one  will 
contend  that  the  corrupt  and  abominable 
L  3  manners 
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manners  of  the  times  in  which  Ariftophanes 
wrote,  did  not  fully  warrant  the  feverity  of 
his  fatire,  or  that  his  characters  of  depravity 
are  in  general  overcharged,  and  his  piftures 
cf  human  nature  more  deformed  than  their  ori- 
ginals. As  for  the  reft  of  the  comic  frater- 
nity, their  fragments  only  can  plead  for  them  ; 
but  they  are  fragments  of  fuch  a  nature,  as 
prove  them  to  have  been  moralifts  of  the 
fublimeft  fort,  and  they  have  been  collected, 
tranflated,  and  applauded,  by  the  graved 
and  mod  fententious  of  the  Chriftian  writers 
for  many  ages.  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that 
in  thefe  fcattered  reliques  of  the  comic  ftage, 
more  ufeful  knowledge  and  good  fcnfe,  bet- 
ter maxims  for  right  conduct  in  life,  and  a 
more  generous  difplay  of  benevolence,  juf- 
tice,  public  fpirit,  and  all  the  moral  virtues 
of  natural  religion  are  to  be  found,  than  in 
all  the  writings  of  the  philofophers,  which 
are  fo  much  more  entire. 

Socrates,  it  is  true,  could  hardly  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  enter  the  comic  theatre,  but 
I  infer  very  little  againft  the  poets  on  that 
account ;  Plato,  T  am  aware,  though  an  inti- 
mate of  Ariftophanes,  baniihed  the  drama 
out  of  his  vilionary  republic ;  but  what  is 

that 
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that  more  than  to  fay,  that  if  all  men  were 
virtuous  there  would  be  no  need  of  fatirifts  ? 
The  comic  poets  in  return  lalhed  the  philo- 
fophers  over  the  ftage,  and  they  had  what 
they  merited,  the  public  applaufe  on  their 
fide ;  the  Ichools  and  academies  of  fophifls 
furniflied  an  inexhauftible  fund  for  whole- 
fome  ridicule ;  their  contradictory  firfl 
principles,  their  daemons  and  clouds,  and 
water  and  fire,  with  all  their  idle  fyftems  and 
hypothefes,  their  fabulous  conceits,  dreams 
and  devices  to  catch  the  Vulgar,  and  the  af- 
fected rigour  of  their  manners,  whilft  in 
fecret  they  were  addided  to  the  grofieft  de- 
bauchery and  impurity,  were  continual  fub- 
je<5ts  of  fatire ;  and  if  hypocrify  is  not  the 
comic  poet's  lawful  game,  what  is  ?  There 
is  not  a  play  of  Ariftophanes  to  be  named, 
in  which  thefe  fan6tified  fmners  have  not 
their  mare  in  the  ridicule ;  and  amongft  the 
fragments  above  mentioned,  a  very  large 
proportion  falls  to  their  lot. 

Ariflotle,  who  had  very  little  feeling  for 
Plato  and  his  academy,  or  indeed  for  practi- 
cal philofophy  in  general  (which  he  feems  to 
have  profeffed  only  in  oppofition  to  Xeno- 
crates)  concerned  himfelf  no  further  about 
L  4  the 
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the  ftate  of  the  ftage,  than  to  comment  and 
remark  upon  the  tragedies  of  the  three  chief 
writers  above  mentioned  ;  and  it  is  humili- 
ating enough  to  the  pride  of  criticifm  to 
obferve,  that  tragedy,  after  all  his  pains  to 
hold  it  up  to  the  ilandard  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  funk  with  thofe  authors,  and  was 
no  more  heard  of ;  whilft  comedy,  without 
his  help,  and  in  defiance  of  his  neglect,  rofe 
in  credit  with  the  world,  till  it  attained  per- 
fection under  the  aufpices  of  Menander. 

I  have  fpoken  of  tragedy  as  a  written  poem 
before  comedy  of  the  fame  defcription,  be- 
caufe  I  think  that  Sufarion  did  not  write 
comedy,  though  he  acted  it  fo  early  as  the 
fiftieth  Olympiad ;  and  I  alfo  think  that 
Thefpis  did  write  tragedy  in  the  fixty-firft 
Olympiad,  if.  not  fooner ,  in  other  words, 
although  the  complexion  of  the  original 
drama  was  comic  in  the  moft  extravagant 
degree,  yet  it  appears  probable  that  tragedy 
had  the  ftart  in  point  of  publication.  The 
nature  of  the  firft  comedy,  compared  with 
that  of  the  firft  tragedy,  feems  to  warrant 
this  opinion ;  for  it  is  eafy  to  fuppofe  that 
the  raillery  and  fat  ire  of  the  village  mafques, 
which  would  pafs  off  at  a  lawlefs  feftival, 

fpoken 
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fpoken  off-hand  and  without  the  malice  of 
premeditation,  would  not  fo  readily  have 
been  committed  to  writing  by  the  poet,  as 
the  tragic  drama  ;  which  being  competed  in 
honour  of  deceafed  heroes,  or  on  religious 
and  grave  fubjects,  not  only  called  for 
greater  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
thor, but  would  alfo  be  made  public  with- 
out danger  or  offence. 

It  now  remains  to  enquire  into  the  chro- 
nology of  the  written  comedy. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  Ariftotle 
afcribes  the  firfl  written  comedy  to  Epi- 
charmus. 

Both  Ariftotle  and  Horace  call  him  a  Si- 
cilian, but  in  what  particular  place  he  was 
born  is  not  agreed ;  fome  contend  that  he 
was  a  Syracufan,  fome  that  he  was  a  native' 
of  Craftum,  others  of  Megara  in  Sicily  : 
Diomedes  the  grammarian  fays  he  was  born 
in  Cos,  and  derives  the  word  comedy  from 
the  name  of  that  ifland,  a  derivation  that 
fets  afide  his  authority  altogether.  The 
father  of  Epicharmus  was  named  Chimarus, 
or  according  to  others  Tityrus,  and  his 
mother  Sicida.  Cicero  in  his  Tufculans 
calls  him,  acutum  nee  mjulfwn  hominem : 
L  5  Demc- 
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Demetrius  Phaleraeus  celebrates  him  for  the 
elegant  and  appofite  choice  of  his  epithets, 
on  which  account  the  Greeks  gave  the  name 
of  Epicharmion  to  his  ftile,  making  it  pro- 
verbial for  its  beauty  and  purity.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  fix  the  precife  time  when  he  began 
to  write  comedy,  efpecially  as  he  lived  to 
the  great  age  of  ninety-feven  :  It  is  certain 
however  he  was  ftill  writing  in  the  reign  of 
Hiero,  in  or  about  Olymp.  LXXIV.  at 
which  time  Phormis  alfo  wrote  comedy  in 
Sicily;  and  Chionides,  Dinolochus  and 
Magnes,  comic  poets,  fiouriihed  at  Athens. 
Suidas's  chronology  does  not  agree  with 
Ariftotle's,  for  he  makes  Chionides  antece- 
dent to  Epicharmus,  and  calls  him  the  firft: 
writer  of  comedy ;  adding,  that  Evetes, 
Euxenides  and  Mylus,  all  Athenians,  were 
his  contemporaries ;  he  allows,  however, 
that  Epicharmus  and  Phormis  were  the 
firft  writers  in  the  ifland  of  Sicily  -y  but  this 
is  in  the  vague  manner  of  his  dates,  and  not 
to  be  relied  upon :  He  takes  no  notice  of 
Ariftotle's  exprefs  aflertion,  that  Epicharmus 
was  long  fenior  to  Chionides ,-  and  yet  he 
might  have  recollected,  that  facts  are  fo  far 
in  favour  of  Ariftotle's  chronology  of  thefe 
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poets,  that  there  is  a  title  upon  record  of  one 
of  Chionides's  plays  called  The  PerJianSj 
which  mud  have  been  pofterior  to  the  Per- 
fian  sera,  when  it  is  on  all  hands  agreed  that 
Epicharmus  was  living. 

Amongft  the  epigrams  of  Theocritus, 
publifhed  by  Henry  Stevens  in  1579,  there 
are  fome  lines  upon  Epicharmus,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  infcribed  upon  the  pe- 
deftal  of  ,a  ftatue  of  brafs,  which  the  Syra- 
cufans  had  fet  up  in  his  honour  as  their  fel- 
low-citizen: It  confifls  of  ten  lines  in  the 
Doric  dialect,  which  he  ufed  ;  it  fettles  the 
point  of  his  birth,  exprefsly  faying  he  was  a 
Syracufan,  and  afcribes  to  him  the  invention 
of  Comedy  — 


"  Epicharmus,  the  man  who  invented  Co- 
medy." 

In  the  conclufion,  it  celebrates  him  for  the 
many  ufeful  maxims  which  he  gave  for  the 
inflructionof  youthi  but  this  I  am  difpofed 
to  think  may  apply  to  the  "circumftance  of 
his  having  been  a  fchoolmafter  at  Syracufe.; 
L  6  for 
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for  if  we  are  to  take  our  judgment  of  Epi- 
charmus's  drama  from  his  imitator  Plautus, 
perhaps  its  morality,  though  not  to  be  over- 
looked amongft  other  excellencies,  is  never- 
thelefs  not  the  moft  flriking  feature  in  its 
character.  And  though  it  is  probable  that 
Epicharmus  did  not  launch  out  into  that 
perfonality,  which  the  freer  Athenians  in- 
dulged to  fuch  excefs,  yet  I  can  fuppofe  him 
to  have  been  not  very  chafte  in  his  dialogue, 
from  the  anecdote  which  Plutarch  gives  us, 
of  his  being  heavily  fined  and  compelled  to 
manual  labour  by  order  of  Hiero  for  certain 
obfcene  jefts,  which  he  fuffered  to  pafs  in 
hearing  of  his  queen :  I  mufl  ground 
another  remark  upon  this  anecdote,  refpect- 
ing  the  time  in  which  he  is  generally 
thought  to  have  ftruck  out  his  comedy,  as 
being  long  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Hiero  ; 
which  being  admitted,  it  will  follow  that  he 
was  near  the  clofe  of  his  life,  when  this 
fentence  of  manual  labour  was  executed 
upon  him ;  a  kind  of  punimment  fo  very 
unlikely  to  be  inflicted  on  a  man  of  ninety- 
fix  years  by  a  prince  of  Hiero's  magnani- 
mity and  benevolence,  that  if  I  am  to  take 
the  anecdote  for  granted,  I  cannot  aflent  to 
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thofe  authorities  that  have  placed  him  fo 
high  in  time,  for  the  purpofe  only  of  put- 
ting his  title  of  firft  founder  of  comedy  out 
of  difpute. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  think  it  likely  the 
Athenians  wrote  comedy  as  foon  as  the  Si- 
cilians, but  that  Epicharmus  was  the  firft 
who  formed  his  drama  upon  the  poems  of 
Homer :  It  is  alfo  clear,  that  his  country- 
man and  contemporary  Phormis  wrote 
comedy  as  foon,  or  nearly  as  foon  as  he  did ; 
for  although  Theocritus,  in  the  epigram 
above  cited,  fays  exprefsly  that  Epicharmus 
ftruck  out  comedy,  yet  it  muft  be  remarked 
that  Theocritus  was  a  Syracufan  by  birth, 
living  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Lagus ;  and 
in  giving  this  teftimony  for  his  fellow-citizen, 
it  is  more  than  probable  he  fpoke  locally  of 
the  Sicilian  comedy  only,  as  Suidas  did  in 
after  times,  when  he  faid  that  Epicharmus 
and  Phormis  firft  ftruck  out  comedy  in 
Sicily. 

I  would  therefore  fix  Epicharmus's  firft 
comedy  antecedent  to  Olymp.  LXXV.  at 
the  loweft  date,  becaufe  we  have  it  from 
good  authority  that  he  was  teaching  fcholars 
at  Syracufe  four  years  before  the  Pedian 

sera 
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aera  ;  and  this  date  is  confirmed  by  the  age 
of  Phormis,  who  certainly  flourifhed  in  the 
time  of  Gelon,  and  was  in  great  favour  in 
the  court  of  that  prince,  who  was  prede- 
ceffor  to  Hiero,  and  was  fucceeded  by  him 
in  Olymp.  LXXVII. 


No.  CXXXVI. 

jr- PICHARMUS  was  a  liberal  benefactor  to 
the  ftage.  Porphyry  fays  that  Apol- 
lodorus  the  grammarian  made  a  collection 
of  his  plays  in  ten  volumes ;  Suidas  reckons 
fifty-two;  Lycon  only  thirty-five;  but 
modem  philologifts  have  given  the  tit^s  of 
forty,  with  the  authorities  by  which  they 
are  afcertained. 

It  is  not  my  purpofe  in  thefe  papers  to 
make  a  practice  of  loading  the  page  with 
lifts  of  titles,  which  may  too  truly  be  called 
dead  names  ;  but  in  the  inftance  of  an  au- 
thor like  Epicharmus,  who  {lands  at  the 
head  of  his  department,  every  relique  feems 
an  object  of  fome  curiofity  ;  and  therefore, 
although  the  following  catalogue  may  ftrike 

the 
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the  dramatic  reader  as  what  may  properly 
enough  be  called  a  beggarly  account  of  empty 
boxes,  yet  I  mall  proceed  to  enumerate  the 
titles  of  forty  comedies,  all  of  which  are, 
upon  good  grounds  of  criticifm,  afcribed  to 
this  celebrated  author. 

TITLES    OF     THE     COMEDIES    OF     EPI- 

CHARMUS. 

The  Hujbandman.  'The  Halcyon.  Amycus, 
Son  of  Neptune.  The  Banditti.  Atalanta. 
The  Bacchx.  Bujiris.  Earth  and  Sea. 
The  Fathers  of  the  People.  The  Bacchana- 
lians. Diphihis.  Hope.  The  FeJlivaL 
The  Celebration  of  the  Victory.  Hebe's 
Wedding.  Juno  s  Nuptials.  Vulcan,  or 
The  Revels.  The  Ambajfadors  /$  the  Ora- 
cle. The  Cyclops.  The  Reafoner.  The 
Megarenjian.  The  Mufes.  The  I/lands. 
Niche's  Wedding.  Ulyffes  the  Deferter. 
Ulyffes  Shipwreckt.  fhe  Chitterlings.  The 
Pedagogues.  The  Paragon.  The  Perjians. 
The  Statefman.  Prometheus,  the  Fire- 
flealer.  Pyrrha,  the  Wife  of  Deucalion. 
The  Sirens.  The  Ijle  of  Scyros.  The 
Sphynx.  The  Trojans.  Philocletes.  The 
Chorus  Troop.  The  Potters. 

The 
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The  fame  refpect,  which  led  me  to  infert 
thefe  titles,  ]ed  me  alfo  to  fearch  with  all  pof- 
lible  diligence  for  every  fragment  which  I 
could  find  of  Epicharmus.  I  wifh  they  had 
been  more  in  number,  and  of  greater  im- 
portance than  they  are ;  but  fuch  as  they 
are,  I  have  reafon  to  believe  they  are  the 
whole  amount  of  what  can  be  picked  up 
from  the  wreck  of  this  once  valuable  poet. 
The  reader  muft  not  expect,  that  either  in 
this  author's  inftance,  or  that  of  any  other 
Greek  comedian,  except  in  very  few  cafes, 
that  the  particular  play  can  be  afcertained, 
to  which  the  fragments  belong;  for  the 
grammarians  and  others,  who  quote  them, 
only  give  the  name  of  the  author,  and  not 
that  of  the  comedy  from  which  they  extract 
them.  I  muft  in  this  place  once  for  all  give 
vent  to  an  anxiety,  which  prefles  on  my 
mind  refpectingjthefe  fragments  of  the  Greek 
comedy,  whether  the  infection  of  them  will 
or  will  not  be  approved  of  by  the  generality 
of  my  readers  :  My  fole  object  is  to  furnifh 
them  with  rational  and  moral  amufement, 
and  if  I  fail  of  that  object  in  thefe  my 
hearty  endeavours,  I  have  taken  a  great  deal 
of  pains  to  render  thefe  paffages  into  En- 
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glilh  in  the  beft  manner  my  capacity  enabled 
me  to  do,  to  a  very  unfortunate  purpofe  in- 
deed. The  learned  reader  will  bear  me 
witnefs,  that  thefe  fragments  have  been  the 
admiration  of  ages ;  and  I  am  fenfible  that 
very  many  of  them  poflefs  intrinfic  beauty 
both  of  ftile  and  fentiment;  and  if  my 
tranilations  have  not  robbed  them  of  their 
original  merit,  fome  pleafure,  and  let  me 
hope  fome  profit,  may  attend  their  perufal. 
1  have  ftudied  fo  to  clafs  them,  as  not  to 
burthen  or  diflract  the  reader  with  a  mere 
fucceffion  of  mifcellaneous  quotations  with- 
out any  reference  or  connection,  which  I  am 
fenfible  could  not  be  an  agreeable  mode  of 
publication,  though  Stobasus,  Hertelius  and 
fome  others  have  taken  it  up ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  endeavoured  to  introduce 
them  with  fome  anecdote  or  other,  which 
ierves  to  weave  them  into  the  thread  of  the 
work.  Mod  of  the  tranilations  will  be  found 
in  metre,  in  which  I  have  ilrove  to  copy 
the  free  ftile  of  our  old  metrical  comic  poets : 
Some  I  have  turned  into  rhime,  where  the 
thought  allowed  it,  and  the  expreflions  were 
terfe  and  epigrammatical :  Others  I  have  put 
into  profe  -,  and  in  all  I  have  been  as  clofe 

and 
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and  faithful  to  the  original,  as  the  language 
and  my  conftruftion  of  the  author  would 
permit.  If  the  candid  reader  will  accept 
this  preface  in  apology,  I  fhall  give  him  no 
further  trouble  on  the  fubjedr. 

Epicharmus,  in  one  of  his  comedies 
(we  may  fuppofe  *fhs  Statefmari)  introduces 
the  following  retort  from  fome  man  of  low 
birth  to  a  prating  old  woman,  who  is  vapour- 
ing about  her  anceftry. 

"  Good  goffip,  if  you  love  me,  prate  no  more  : 

"  What  are  your  genealogies  to  me  ? 

"  Away  to  thofe,  who  have  more  need  of  themi 

'*  Let  the  degenerate  wretches,  if  they  can, 

"  Dig  up  dead  honour  from  their  father's  tombs, 

"  And  boaft  it  for  their  own — Vain,  empty  boaft  f 

'*  When  every  common  fellow,  that  they  meet, 

"  If  accident  hath  not  cut  off  the  fcroll, 

"  Can  fliew  a  lift  of  anceftry  as  long. 

**  You  call  the  Scythians  barbarous,  and  defpife  them ; 

"  Yet  Anacharfis  was  a  Scythian  born  ; 

"  And  every  man  of  a  like  noble  nature, 

"  Tho'  he  were  moulded  fronran  ^Ethiop's  loins, 

*'  Is  nobler  than  your  pedigrees  can  make  him.'* 

The  following  is  a  falfe  antithefis,  in 
which  bodily  ftrength  is  fubftituted  for  men- 
tal— 

«  It 
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"  It  demands  the  ftrength  of  a  lion  to 
"  fubdue  the  weaknefs  of  love." 

M  O  R-A  L     _M  A  X  I  M  S. 

"  Be  fober  in  thought !  be  flow  in  belief! 
"  Thefe  are  the  -finews  of  wifdom." 

"It  is  the  part  of  a  wife  man  to  forefee 
"  what  ought  to  be  done,  fo  fhall  he  not 
"  repent  of  what  is  done." 

"  Throw  not  away  thine  anger  upon 
"  trifles !  Reafon,  and  not  rage,  fliould 
"  govern." 

"  Mankind  are  more  indebted  to  induftry 
"  than  to  ingenuity  :  The  gods  fet  up  their 
"  favours  at  a  price,  and  induftry  is  the  pur- 
"  chafer." 

"  A  man  without  merit,  mall  live  with- 
"  out  envy  j  but  who  would  wifh  to  efcape 
"  on  thefe  terms  ?" 

"  Live  fo  as  to  'hold  yourfelf  prepared 
"  either  for  a  long  life,  or  for  a  fliort  one  !" 

There  is  no  fubjedt,  which  the  comic 
poets  whet  their  wits  upon  more  frequently 
than  marriage.  The  wives  of  Syracufe  were 
not  much  obliged  to  Epicharmus  for  the 
following  fally. 

"  Marriage 
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"  Marriage  is  like  a  caft  of  the  dice  :  If 
"  you  get  a  wife  of  good  morals  and  a  quiet 
"  temper  withal,  happy  is  your  lot :  If  you 
"  light  upon  a  gadding,  goffipping,  extra- 
"  vagant  huffy,  it  is  not  a  wife  you  wed,  but 
"  an  eternal  plague  in  the  apparel  of  a  wo- 
"  man.  There  is  not  in  the  habitable  globe 
.  "  fo  dire  a  torment ,  I  feel  it  to  my  forrow  ; 
"  the  better  luck  is  his,  who  has  never 
"  tried  it." 

Mr.  Congreve,  in  his  Double  Dealer^  has 
the  following  paffage  between  Mellafont 
and  Cynthia  upon  the  very  eve  of  their 
nuptials. 

Cynth.  Then  I  fnd  marriage  is  like  cards;  if  eithet 
of  us  have  a  good  hand,  it  is  an  accident  of  fortune. 

Mell.    No,  marriage   is  rather  like  a  game  at   bowls  : 
Fortune  indeed  makes  the  match,  and  the  tivo  nearejt,  and 
'  fometimes  the  tiuofartnejl  are  together ;  but  the  game  depends 
entirely  upon  judgment , 

*    Cynth.  Still  it  is  a  game,  and  confe quently  one  of  us  muft 
be  a  lofer. 

Mell.  Not  a  tall;  only  a  friendly  trial  of  Jkill,  and  tht 
winnings  to  be  laid  out  in  an  entertainment. 

Neither  this,  nor. any  part  of  the  fcene  to 
which  it  appertains,  is  in  Mr.  Congreve's 
bell  manner.  The  wit  does  not  flow,  but 
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is  pumped  up  with  labour,  and  not  very 
clean  when  it  comes. 

Of  Phormis,  the  contemporary  of  Epichar- 
mus,  no  fragments  are  to  be  found. 

Chionides  of  Athens  wrote  comedy  before 
the  Perfian  sera,  and  is  the  oldeft  writer  of 
the  Athenian  ftage.  All  the  memorials  I  can 
obtain  of  him  are,  that  he  wrote  three  plays, 
intitled,  The  Heroes,  The  Lyars,  and  The 
Poor  Men. 

Magnes  was  an  Athenian,  and  began  to 
appear  as  a  writer  of  Comedy,  whilfl  Chio- 
nides was  living  :  Ariftophanes  makes  men- 
tion of  him  in  his  play  of  The  Knights. 
The  Scholiaft  in  his  comment  on  the  paf- 
fage  obferves,  that  all  his  works  are  perifhed, 
nothing  remaining  but  the  titles  of  nine  co- 
medies, of  which  two  bear  the  fame  names 
with  two  of  Ariftophanes,  viz.  The  Frogs, 
and  The  Birds ;  the  fame  Scholiaft  informs 
us  that  Magnes  bore  away  two  prizes. 

Dinolochus  was  contemporary  with  Mag- 
nes :  He  ufed  the  Doric  dialed,  and  is  faid 
to  have  produced  fourteen  plays.  Some 
place  his  birth  at  Syracufe,  others  at  Agri- 
gentum.  Suidas  fays  he  flourished  fo  early 
as  Olymp.  LXXIII.  but  this  ill  agrees  with 

the 
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the  circumftance  of  his  being  the  fon,  or, 
as  others  contend,  the  fcholar  of  Epicharmus. 
His  works  have  totally  perifhed. 

Thefe  five  poets,  three  of  whom  were 
Sicilians,  muft  be  called  The  Fathers  of 
Comedy,  and  all  that  now  remains  of  them 
is  comprifed  in  the  few  fliort  paflages  here 
inferted. 

Whilft  their  comedies  were  in  reprefenta- 
tion,  tragedy  was  advancing  under  Pratinas 
and  Chasrilus,  and  ^Efchylus  had  already 
taken  pofieffion  of  the  ftage :  Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  were  born,  the  former  fix  years 
before  the  latter  :  Ion,  furnamed  Xuthis,  fon 
of  Orthomenes  of  Chios,  began  to  write  tra- 
gedy in  the  firft  year  of  Olymp.  LXXXII. 
./Efchylus  being  then  dead.  Theognis,  (from 
the  coldnefs  of  his  drama  nicknamed  Snow) 
was  contemporary  with  Ion. 

The  magistracy  of  Athens  in  Olymp. 
LXXXV.  when  Myrrichidcs  was  archon, 
publiOied  a  decree,  prohibiting  the  repre- 
fentation  of  comedies  in  Athens  :  This  de- 
cree held  in  force  only  two  years  under 
Glaucides  and  Theopompus ;  for  when 
Euthymenes  fucceeded  to  that  annual  dig- 
nity, he  found  it  expedient  to  gratify  the 

people 
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people  by  a  revocation  of  the  edict,  and  the 
comic  mufe  was  reinftated  on  the  ftage  by 
the  celebrated  triumvirate  of  Eupolis,  Cra- 
tinus  and  Ariftophanes ;  Cratinus  opening 
the  theatre  with  his  celebrated  comedy  of 
The  Winter  Amufements,  Eupolis  with  The 
New  Moons,  and  Ariftophanes  with  The 
Acharnenjians. 


No.  CXXXVII. 


,  Eupolis  and  Ariflophanes  are 
generally  clafled  together  as  rivals  and 
principals  in  what  is  called  The  Old  Comedy. 
Cratinus  was  fenior  in  age  to"  both  his  com- 
petitors, and  Eupolis  is  charged  by  the  old 
annotator  upon  Ariftophanes  of  having  co- 
pied from  him  very  freely  :  1  confefs  this  is 
ftubborn  authority,  and  yet  it  feems  hard 
to  believe  that  Eupolis,  who  was  fo  con- 
ftantly  engaged  in  competition  with  his  rival, 
mould  expofe  himfelf  to  certain  detection 
of  fo  difgraceful  a  fort  >  and  had  it  been  fo, 
I  fhould  rather  have  expected  to  meet  with 
the  charge  in  the  text  of  Ariftophanes,  than 

in 
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in  the  comment :  I  muft  add,  that  upon 
the  clofeft  fearch  I  can  find  nothing  that 
favours  this  imputation  in  any  other  author 
which  fpeaks  of  Eupolis,  but  many  circum- 
ftances  on  the  contrary,  which  feem  to  place 
his  pretenfions  to  originality  on  as  good 
ground  as  that  of  his  contemporaries,  with 
ivhom  he  is  equally  celebrated. 

Thefe  poets  were  in  high  favour  with  the 
people  on  account  of  the  boldnefs  and  per- 
fonality  of  their  fatire,  and  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon  proportionably  obnoxious  to  the  nobles 
and  magiftrates,  whom  they  lamed  without 
mercy.  Ariftophanes  was  much  the  leafl 
bitter  of  the  three*  and  yet  we  have  fome 
fmart  fpecimens  of  his  feverity.  Perfms 
feems  to  make  this  diftinction  in  the  follow- 
ing paffage — 

Audaci  quicunque  afflate  Cratino, 
Iratum  Eupolidem  prtegranJi  cum  Jene  palle,st 
Afplce  et  hcec. 

In  thefe  lines  he  characterizes  Cratinus  and 
Eupolis  by  the  epithets  of  audax  and  trains, 
whereas  he  introduces  Ariftophanes  under 
the  defcription  only  of  pr^grandisjenex^  which 
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is  interpreted  to  refer  to  the  fuperior  gravity 
arid  dignity  of  his  flile. 

Horace,  in  the  fourth  fatire  of  lib  firft 
book,'  inftances  thefe  three  poets  by  pre- 
eminence from  amongft  all  the  writers  of  the 
©Id  comedy. 

Eupolis  atque  Cratinus  Ariftophanefque  poetee^ 
Atque  alii,  quorum  c omcedia  prifca  virorum  ejl^ 
Si  quis  erat  dignus  defer  ibi^  quod  malus  acfur, 
Quod  mtechus  foret,  autfecarius,  aut  alioqui 
Famofus,  multa  cum  liber tate  notabant. 

'The  comic  poets,  in  its  earliejl  age, 
Who  formed  the  manners  of  tJie  Grecian  ftage^ 
Was  there  a  villain,  who  might  juftly  claim 
A  better  right  of  being  damnd  to  fame, 
Rake,  cut-throat,  thief,  whatever  was  his  crime.) 
They  freely  ft  igmatiz  'd  the  wretch  in  rhime. 

(FRANCIS.) 

It  appears  by  this  quotation,  that  Horace 
does  not  confider  their  comedy  in  the  fame 
light  with  Ariflotle,  as  if  they  reprefented 
human  nature  in  worfe  colours  than  it  de- 
ferved. 

Quintilian  exprefsly  fays,  that  thefe  are 
the  chief  writers  of  the  old  comedy — Phtres 
fjus  au flares;  Ariftophanes  tamen  et  Eupolis, 
Cratinufque  pracipui : — And  he  recommends 

VoL.V.  M  the 
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the  old  Greek  comedy,  and  thefe  authors  ia 
particular,  as  the  befl  model  (Homer  only 
excepted)  for  his  orator  to  form  himfelf  upon ; 
inafmuch  as  it  is  there  only  he  will  find  the 
Attic  ftile  in  its  purity  and  perfection ;  And 
though  the  old  comedy,  as  he  obferves,  is 
chiefly  qccupied  in  wit  and  farcafm  for  the 
purpofe  of  chaftifing  vice,  yet  it  has  many 
excellences  of  a  more  general  fort :  It  is 
energetic,  elegant,  and  full  of  graces;  fo 
that  if  Homer  alone  (who  like  his  own  Achil- 
les has  the  privilege  of  being  always  put 
above  comparifon)  be  excepted,  no  other 
fchool  for  oratory  can  come  in  competition 
with  this. 

CRATINUS. 

Cratinus  was  the  fon  of  Callimedes  an 
Athenian;  we  have  the  titles  of  at  lead  thirty 
comedies  of  his  writing,  fo  that  Suidas  is 
miftaken  in  afcribing  to  him  only  twenty- 
one  ;  he  was  a  poet  of  ftrong  imagination, 
and  a  florid  lively  flile  ;  he  carried  away  .no 
lefs  than  nine  prizes,  which  is  a  large  pro- 
portion of  fuccefs,  compared  with  others, 
who  rank  amongft  the  highefl  both  in  the 
comic  and  tragic  line.  A  fecond  edid  came 

otft 
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out  in  his  time  for  retraining  the  licentiouf- 
ne&  of  the  ftage  in  point  of  perfonality,  and 
Cratinus,  in  common  with  the  reft  of  his 
contemporaries,  found  himfelf  obliged  to 
divert  his  fatire  from  the  living  to  the  dead : 
Sarcafms  were  now  levelled  at  men's  produc- 
tions, not  at  their  perfons;  the  tragic  authors 
felt,  the  chief  weight  of  the  attack,  though 
even  Homer  did  not  efcape,  as  may  be  ga- 
thered from  T/ie  UlyJJes  of  Cratinus,  in  which 
he  parodies  and  ridicules  the  Odyffey. 

Cratinus  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age, 
though  according  to  the  loofe  morals  of  the 
Greeks  he  indulged  his  paflions  both  natural 
and  unnatural  without  reftraint :  He  carried 
his  love  of  Vine  to  fuch  excefs,  that  he  got 
the  name  of  ^lAoo-orr?,  launching  out  in  praife 
of  drinking,  and  rallying  all  fobriety  out 
of  countenance,  arTerting  that  no  author 
can  be  good  for  any  thing,  who  does  not  love 
his  bottle,  and  that  dramatic  poets  in  par- 
ticular ought  to  drink  hard,  as  a  duty  due 
to  Bacchus  for  his  peculiar  patronage  and 
protection  of  the  ftage.  Horace,  who  was 
not  very  averfe  from  his  doctrine,  quotes  his 
authority  in  the  firft  lines  of  an  epiftle  to 
Mecaenae. 

M  2 
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Prifco  ji  credis,  Mectfnas  dafle,   Cratlno, 
Nullapl^cerc  dlu  nee  vivere  cannina  poffur.t, 
Qi:tt fcribuntur  aqu£  fotoribus. 

O  'learn'd  Mecaenas,  hear  Cratinus  fpeak, 
And  take  this  maxim  from  the  gay  old  Greek; 
.  No  verfe  fhall  pleafe,  or  lafting  honours  gain, 
,Which  coldly  flows  from  water-drinker's  brain. 

As  for  the  love  of  wine,  it  feems  to  have 
flood  in  the  place  of  a  merit  with  the  Greeks ; 
but  Cratinus's  excefs  was  attended  in  his  old 
age  with  fome  marks  of  weaknefs  and  want 
of  retention^  incidental  to  an  exhaufbed  con- 
ftitntion,  which  gave  a  handle  to  Ariflo- 
phanes>  who  was  a  younger  man  (and  not 
much  more  abftemious)  to  bring  his  old 
competitor  on  the  flage,  and  hold  him  up 
to  ridicule  for  this  infirmity.  The  charge 
was  unmanly,  and  roufed  the  aged  veteran 
to  return  the  attack  :  Cratinus,  then  nearly 
approaching  to  an  hundred,  had  left  off 
writing,  but  he  was  not  yet  fuperannuated, 
and  lived  to  compleat  a  comedy,  which  he 
appofitely  entitled  'f/ie  Flnggon.  In  the  plot 
of  this  piece  he  feigns  himfelf  married  to 
Comedy,  whom  he  perfonifies,  and  repre- 
ients-the  lady  in  difguft  with  her  hufband  for 
his  unconjugal  neglect,  on  which  account 
fhe  ftates  her  charge,  and  roundly  fues  for 

an 
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an  actual  divorce:  Upon  this  hearing,  cer- 
tain friends  and  advocates  are  introduced  on 
the  fcene  in  behalf  of  the  party  accufed,  who 
make  fuit  to  the  dame  to  flay  her  proceed- 
ings, and  not  be  over  hafty  in  throwing  off 
an  old  fpouie;  but  on  the  contrary  recom- 
mend to  her  to  enter  calmly  into  an  amica- 
ble difcuflion  of  her  grievances :  To  this 
propofal  me  at  length  accedes,  and  this  gives 
occafion  to  take  up  the  charge  of  Arifto-. 
phanes,  accufmg  the  old  bard  of  drunken- 
nefs  and  the  concomitant  circumflances, 
which  had  been  publifhed  with  fo  much  ill- 
nature  to  make  him  ridiculous  at  the  end  of 
life.  Then  follows  a  very  pleafant  refutation 
of  all  thefe  libels,  by  which  he  contrives  to 
turn  the  laugh  againft  Ariflopharies,  and  fo 
concludes  the  comedy.  One  feels  a  fatis- 
facYion  even  at  this  diftance  of  ages  to  know, 
that  the  old  poet  bore  away  the  prize  with 
this  very  comedy,  and  foon  after  expired  in 
the  arms  of  victory  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
feven,  in  the  firfl  year  of  Olymp.  LXXXIX. 
The  Athenians  gave,  him  a  monument, 
and  an  epitaph,  in  which  they  omit  all 
mention  of  his  fine  talents,  and  record  no- 
thing but  his  drunkennefs.  He  fpared  no 
M  3  man 
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man  when  living,  and  even  death  itfelf 
could  not  protect  him  from  retaliation. 


The.  evil  that  he  did  liitd  After  fiint, 

7  hf  gwdivas  all  interred  taith  his  btr.es. 

(SB  AKESP£AR.) 

There  is  fcarce  a  fragment  of  this  poet, 
once  ib  great  a  favourite,  that  is  now  to  be 
found  i  the  very  few  fcraps  of  fentences  re- 
maining are  too  imperfect  to  merit  a  tranila- 
tion  :  One  little  fpark  of  his  genius  how- 
ever will  be  feen  in  the  following  epigram- 
matic turn  of  thought  upon  the  lofs  of  a 
ilatue,  which  being  the  workmanlhip  of 
Dsedalus,  he  fu-ppofes  to  have  made  ufe  of 
its  privilege,  and  efcaped  from  its  pe- 
deftal. 

44  My  flattie's  gone  !  By  Daedalus  'twas  made. 
44  It  is  not  ftqlcn  therefore;  it  has  firay'd." 

E  U  P  O  LI  S. 

Eitpolis  became  a  very  popular  author 
fome  years  before  the  death  of  Cratinus  : 
The  bold  ftrong  fpirit  of  his  fatire  recom- 

mended 
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mended  him  to  the  public  more  than  the 
beauties  and  graces  of  his  flile,  which  he 
was  not  fludious  to  polifh.  He  attacked 
the  moft  obnoxious  and  profligate  characters 
in  Athens,  without  any  regard  to  his  per- 
fonal  fafety;  to  expofe  the  cheat,  and  ridi- 
cule the  importer  was  the  glory  of  his  muie, 
and  neither  the  terrors  of  the  magiflracy, 
iior  the  myfteries  of  fuperftition  could  di-. 
vert  him  from  it.  He  wrote  two  comedies 
profefTedly  againfl  Autolycus  the  Areopa- 
gite,  whofe  mifbehaviour  in  the  Chreronen- 
fian  war  had  made  him  infamous,  and  he 
called  them  after  his  name  Thefirft  andj'econd 
Autolycus.  In  his  famous  comedy  called 
The  Bapttf  he  inveighs  againft  the  effemi- 
nate turpitude  of  his  countrymen,  whom 
he  exhibits  dancing  after  the  manner  of 
the  lafcivious  priefts  of  Cotytto  (viz.  The 
Bapt<e)  in  the  habits  and  fafhion  of  female 
minftrels. 

Tali  a  fecreta  colnerunt  orgia.  teda 
Ctcropiamfcliti  Baft  a-  lajfcre  City  t  to. 


The  prevailing  account  of  his  death  is, 

that  the  perfons,    whom  he  had  fatirized  in 

M  4.  this 
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this  play   of  the  Baptte,  fuborned  certain 
afiaflins  to  throw  him  into  the  fea,    as  he 

'  was  pafling  the  Hellefpont  with  the  Athe- 
nian forces  then  on  an  expedition  againft  the 
Lacedemonians;  and  feveral  authorities  im- 
pute this  revengeful  deed  to  Alcibiades,  who 
had  been-  feverely  handled  in  that  piece  j 
but  Cicero  in  his  firft  epiftle  of  the  fixth 
book  to  Atticus  fpeaks  of  this  report  as  a 
vulgar  error,  and  quotes  Eratoflhenes  for 
the  faft  of  Eupolis  having  written  certain 
comedies  after  the  time,  when  the  event  of 
his  death  is  dated — redargtiit  Eratoflhenes  •> 
affe'i  t  enim  quas  tile  pq/l  Id  tempus  fabulas  do- 
cuerit. 

Paufanias  tells  us,  that  his  tomb  was 
erected  upon  the  banks  of  the  ^Elbpus  in 
Sicyonia,  and  as  it  is  not  likely  this  honour 
ihould  be  paid  to  his  memory  by  the 
Sicyonians,  he  being  an  Athenian  born, 
unlefs  he  had  died  in  their  country ;  the  au- 
thority of  Paufanias  feems  to  confirm  the 

*  account  of  Eratoflhenes,  and  difcredit  the 
fable  of  his  being  thrown  into  -the  Helle- 
fpont. 

In  his  comedy  called  ¥he  People,  by  the 
fiction  of  the  fcene  he  raifes  the  {hades  of 

their 
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their  departed  orators  and  demagogues  from 
the  dead ;  and  when  Pericles,  laft  of  the 
troop,  arifes,  the  poet  demands,  "  Who 
"  it  is  that  appears  ?"  The  queftion  being 
anfwered,  and  the  fpirit  of  Pericles  dif- 
miifed,  he  pronounces  his  encomium — 
"  That  he  was  pre-eminent  as  an  orator, 
.'*  for  man  never  fppke  as  he  fpoke :  When 
"  he  ftarted  like  a  courfer  in  the  race,  he 
"  threw  all  competitors  out  of  fight,  fo 
"  rapid  was  the  torrent  of  his  eloquence  i 
"  but  with  that  rapidity  there  flowed  fuch 
-"  fweetneis  and  perfuaiion  from  his  lips, 
"  that  He  alone  of  all  orators  ftruck  a'fting 
"  into  the  very  fouls  of  his  hearers,  and  left  it 
"  there  to  remain  for  ever." 

I  think  it  probable  the  following  frag-  " 
ment  has  been  the  opening  fpeech  of  this 
very  comedy  ;  for  in  it  he  addreffes  the  Peo- 
pley  and  complains .  of  the  preference  they 
are  apt  to  beflow  upon  foreigners,  to  the 
neglect  of  their  own  countrymen — "  Re- 
"  ceiving  every  thing  with  favour  that  falls 
"  from  their  lips,  and  applauding  them  as 
"  oracles  of  human  wifdom ;  whereas,  if  any 
"  one  of  your  own  countrymen  addreffes  you 
M  5  "  (though 
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"  (though  in  no  refpect  their  inferior)  you 
"  look  down  upon  him  with  contempt;  nay, 
•"  yon  are  ready  to  pronounce  that  the  man 
"  is  in  his  dotage ;  a  fool  who  never  had 
"  fenfes,  or  a  madman  who  has  loft  them 
"  — but  hark  ye,  gentlemen  !  let  me  have 
"  a  word  with  you  at  darting  ;  let  me  pre- 
"  vail  with  you  to  revoke  thefe  unjuft  pro- 
"  ceedings,  and 'give  a  fellow-citizen  and 
"  your  humble  fervant  a  fair  hearing  and 
"  impartial  judgment." 

I  fufpect  this  to  be  a  fly  blow  at  Arifto- 
phanes,  who  was  not  an  Athenian  born,  and 
perhaps  at  this  time  had  not  his  adoption. 
He  proceeds  to  lament  the  ftate  ^of  public 
affairs,  and  the  degeneracy  of  the  times ; 
for  in'  the  old  comedy  it  was  ufual  for  the 
poet  to  harangue  the  theatre,  either  ~in  the 
opening  of  the  piece,*  or  at  any  convenient 
interval  between  the  fcenes,  fometimes  in 
his  own  perfon,  fometimes  by  the  cho- 
rus. We  cannot  wonder  if  fuch  fenti- 
ments'as  the  following,  delivered  from  the 
ftage,  fliould  render  Eupolis  obnoxious  to 
-alien  in  power. 

Addrejs 
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Addrefs  to  the  Audience  by  Enpolis. 

"  Of  many  things,  which  offer  themfelves 
"  to  my  confideration,  I  cannot  find  words 
"  to  fpeak,  fo  penetrated  am  I  with  afflic- 
"  tion,  when  I  turn  my  thoughts  to  the 
"  condition  of  the  commonwealth ;  for  you 
"  muft  be  confcious,  O  citizens,  it  was  not 
"  fo  adminiftered  in  times  paft,  when  men 
"  of  high  birth,  men,  whofe  rank,  fortune 
"  and  merit  gave  them  a  confideration.  in 
"  the  date,  filled  the  firft  offices  of  govern- 
'*  ment :  To  fuch  we  deferred,  as  to  the 
"  "  deities  themfelves ;  for  they  merited  our 
"  refpecl:,  and  unde-r  their  protection  we 
"  enjoyed  fecurity  :  Now  we  have  no  other 
"  guide  in  our  election  but  blind  ignoble 
"chance,  and  on  whatfoever  head  it  falls, 
"  though  he  be  the  word  and  meanell  of 
"  mankindj  he  Harts  up  a  great  man  at 
"  once,  and  is  inftalled  with  all  proper  fa- 
**  lemnity  a.  rogue  inilate.1' 

Here,  the  poet  fpeaks  out  of  the  roflrum 

rather  than  from  the  ftage :  This  is  plain 

bold  language  ;  and  tempts  me  to  call  our. 

countryman  Ben  Jonfon  on  the.  fcene3  who- 

M  6  was 
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was  deep  in  all  thefe  remnants  of  the  old 
Greek  poets,  and  frequently  talks  the  very 
language  of  the  Athenian  theatre. 

Afper,  in  character  of  Prefenter  of  the 
play,  -thus  opens  the  comedy  of  Every  Man 
cut  of  his  Humour. 

Addrefs  to  the  Audience  by  B.  Jonfon. 

Jlivay  ! 

Who  isfo  patient  of  this  impious  world, 

That  he  can  check  hisfpirit,  or  rein  /us  tongue  ?—* 

Who  can  behold  fuch  prodigies  as  thefe, 

j$nd  have  his  lipsfeaVd  up?  Not  /;  my  foul 

Was  never  ground  intofuch  oily  colours  t 

To  flatter  vice  and  dawb  iniquity  : 

But  -with  an  armed  and  refolved  hand 

riljlrip  the  lagged  follies  of  the  time, 

Naked  as  at  their  birth 

I  fear  no  mood  ftampt  in  a  private  &r<m>i 
Wlien  I  am  pleased  to  unmask  a  public  vice. 
Jfear  no  ftnimpef  s  drugs,  nor  ruffian's  Jlab^ 
Should  I  detefl  their  hateful  luxuries : 
No  broker's,  vfurer's,  or  lawyer's  gripe, 
Were  I  difpos'd  to  fay,  They're  all  corrupt. 
Jfear  no  courtier's  frown,  Jliould  I  applaud 
The  eafy  flexure  of  hisfoffle  hams. 
Tut!  thcfe  are  fo  innat    and  popular, 
That  drunken  cujiom  ivould  not  Jhame  to  laugh 
Jnfurn  at  ///»,  that  Jliould  not  dare  to  tax  thtm. 
&c.  &c. 

This 
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This  is  the  very  fpirit  of  the  old  Greek  co- 
medy, fpeaking  through  the  organs  of  our 
Englilh  Ariftophanes,  and  old  Ben  fills  the 
character  of  the  pragrandisfenexy  as  well  as 
he  for  whom  it -was  defigned.  It  is  the  Co- 
moedia,  vocem  tollens,  and  aflerting  her  de- 
termination to  keep  up  her  rights  according 
to  antient  cuftom  of  her  founders — Siquis 
erat  dignus  defcribi. — In  the  third  year  of 
Olymp.  LXXXIX.  which  was  two  years  af- 
ter the  deceafe  of  Cratinus,  Eupolis  acted 
his  comedy  called  The  Flatterers,  Alczeus  be- 
ing archon.  I  cannot  doubt  but  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  fragment  of v  this  comedy ;  it  is 
a  part  of  the  fpeech  of  a  parafite,  and  runs 
over  a  few  of  the  arts,  by  which  he  gulls 
the  rich  boobies  that  fall  in  his  way. 

The  Parafite  of  Eupolis. 

"  Mark  now,  and  learn  of  me  the  thriving  arts, 
**  By  which  we  parafites  contrive  to  live  : 
••  Fine  rogues  we  are,  my  friend  (of  that  be  fure) 
"  And  daintily  we  gull  mankind.— Obferve  ! 
"  Firft  I  provide  myfelf  a  nimble  thing 
"  To  be  my  page,  a  varlet  of  all  crafts ; 
'*  Next  two  new  fuits  for  feafts  and  gala-days, 
"  Which  I  promote  by  turns,  when  I  walk  forth 
«*  To  fun  myfelf  upon  the  public  fquare : 
"  There  if  perchance  J  fpy  fome  rich  dull  knave, 

"  Strait 
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"  Strait  I  accoft:him,  do  him  reverence, 
"  Andy  faunt'ring  up  and  down,  with  idle  chat 
"  Hold  him  awhile  in'  play  ;  at  every  word, 
"  Which  his  wife  worfhip  utters,  I  ftop'fhort 
"  And  blefs  m'yfelf  for  wonder;  if  he  ventures 
"  On  fome  vile  joke,  I  blow  it  to  the  flues, 
*'  And,  hold  my  fides  for  laughter*— Then  to  fupper 
**  With  others  of  our  brotherhood  to  mefs 
*'  In  fome  night-cellar  on  our  barley  ca-keSj 
**  And  club  inventions  for  the  next  da^'s  fliift." 
t 

Ihe  Parafite  of  Ben  J'onfon.. 
M  O  SC  A. 

Oh  !  your  parable 

Is  a  moft  precious  thing,  droptfrjm  abnc, 
Not  bred  'mongft  dcds  and  clot- fold  Jure  on  earth. 
1  mufe  the  myftery  was  not  made  a  fcif.me, 
It  is  fo  liberally  prof  eft .     Almnft 
All  the  wife  world  is  Uttle  elfe  in  nature 
"But  paraftes  andfub-para/ites.     And ytt 
1  mean  not  thoft^  that  have  jour  bare  to~cn-arty 
¥o  know  who's  fit  to  feed  them ;   hare  no  honfc. 
No  family,  no  care,  end  therefore  mould 
Tales  for  men's  ear's,  to  bait  thatfenfe — nor  thofe, 
With  their  court  dog-tricks,  that  can  faun  a 
Make  their  revenue  out  of  legs  andjaces, 
Echo,  My  Lord,  and  lick  arc  ay  a  moth  ; 
But  your  fine  elegant  rafcal,  thai  can  rife, 
Andjioop  almoji  together  like  an  arrow, 
&f.coi  thro1  the  air  as  nimlly  as  aftar, 
Turn  fart  as  doth  a  ftua/hy^  and- be.  hcrer 
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And  tL're,  and  here,  and  yonder  all  at  once  ; 
Prefent  to  any  humour^  all  occajion^ 
And  change  a  vifor  fwifte r  than  a  thought ; 
This  is  the  creature  had  the  art  lorn  with  him. 

Lucian's  Para/ite*  which  is  a  mafter-piecs 
of  character  and  comic  writing,  and  Ho- 
race's dialogue  between  Tirefias  and  Ulyfles 
(which  is  the  fifth  fatire  of  the  feconcl 
book)  might  perhaps  be  traced  in  paflages* 
of  this  comedy  of  Eupolis,  if  we  had  it 
entire. 

.  Eupolis  in  his  Lacedemonians  attacks  both 
the  public  and  private  character  of  Cimonr 
charging  him  with  improper  partiality  for 
the  Lacedaemonians,,  with  drunkennefs,  and 
even  with  an  inceftuous  commerce  with  his 
own  fifter  Pnyce  :  Plutarch  takes  notice  of 
this  attack,  and  fays  it  had  a  great  effect  in 
ftirring  up  the  populace  againft  this  cele- 
brated commander. 

He  wrote  his  comedy,  intitled  Marica^. 
againft  the  orator  Hyperbolus^  whom  Thucy- 
dides  mentions  to  have,  been  baniflied  by 
Oftracifm. 

We  have  the  titles  of  upwards  of  twenty 
plays  of  this  author's  compofition. 
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No.  CXXXVIII. 
ARISTOPHANES. 

Ut  templum  Charites,  quod  non  labatur.,  haberent, 
Invenere  tnum  pe£lus9  Ariftophanes. 

(JOS.  SCALIGER   EX  PLATONE.) 

'"pHis  is  an  eulogy  tie  more  honourable 
to  Ariftophanes,  as  it  fell  from  Plato, 
the  difciple  of  Socrates.  If  I  were  to  col- 
led: all  the  teftimonies,  that  are  fcattered 
through  the  works  of  the  learned  in  behalf 
of  the  author  we  are  now  about  to  review, 
I  mould  fill  my  pages  with  panegyric ;  but 
this  I  am  the  lefs  concerned  to  do,  as  the 
reader  has  a  part  of  him  in  pofleffion,  which 
as  it  is  near  a  fourth  of  the  whole  man,  he 
has  more  than  the  foot  by  which  to  meafure 
this  Hercules. 

Both  the  parentage  and  birth-place  of 
Ariftophanes  are  doubtful :  '  He  was  an 
adopted,  not  a  natural,  citizen  of  Athens, 
and  I  incline  to  think  he  was  the  fon  of  Phi- 
lippus,  a  native  of  ^Egina,  V/here  our  poet 
had  fome  patrimony.  He  was  in  perfon 

very 
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very  tall,  bony  and  robuft,  and  we  have  his 
own  authority  for  his  baldnefs;  but  whe- 
ther this  was  as  difgraceful  at  Athens,  as  it 
was  amongft  the  Romans,  I  have  not  been 
anxious  to  enquire.  He  was  in  private  life  of 
a  free,  open  and  companionable  temper,  and 
his  company  was  fought  after  by  the  greateil 
characters  of  the  age  with  all  poffible  avidity : 
Plato,  and  even  Socrates,  fhared  many  focial 
hours  with  him;  he  was  much  the  mofh 
popular  character  in  Athens,  as  the  great- 
dasmagogue  Cleon  experienced  to  his  coft, 
not  to  mention  Socrates  himfelf:  Every 
honour  that  could  be  paid  to  a  poet  was 
publicly  beftowed  upon  Ariftophanes  by 
the  Athenian  people  ;  nor  did  they  confine 
their  rewards  to  honorary  prizes  only,  but 
decreed  him  fines  and  pecuniary  confifca- 
tions  from  thofe,  who  ventured  to  attack 
him  with  fuits  and  profecutions :  Dionyfms 
of  Syracufe  in  vain  made  overtures  to  him 
of  the  moft  flattering  fort,  at  the  time  when 
^Efchines  and  Ariftippus,  Socratic  philofo- 
phers,  were  retained  in  his  court  with  fo 
much  infamy  to  their  private  characters,  and 
when  even  Plato  himfelf  had  folicited  his 
notice  by  three  feveral  vifits  to  Syracufe, 

where 
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where  he  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  render 
himfelf  very  agreeable.  The  fame  cf  Ari- 
ftophanes  had  reached  to  the  court  of  Perfia, 
and  his  praifes  were  there  founded  by  the 
great  king  himfelf,  who  coniidered  him  not 
only  as  the  firft  poet,  but  as  the  moft  con- 
fpicuous  perfonage  at  Athens.  I  do  not 
find  him  marked  with  any  other  immorality, 
than  that  of  intemperance  with  regard  to 
wine,  the  fafhionable  excefs  of  the  time,  and 
in  fome  degree  a  kind  of  prerogative  of  his 
profeffion,  a  licentia  poetica  :  Atheneeus  the 
Deipnofophifl  fays  he  was  drunk  when  he 
compofed,  but  this  is  a  charge  that  will  not 
pafs  upon  any  man  who  is  fober ;  and  if  we 
rejected  it  from  Sophocles  in  the  cafe  of  JLf- 
chylus,  we  (hall  not  receive  it  but  with  con- 
tempt from  fuch  an  accufer  as  Athenzeus. 
He  was  not  happy  in  his  domeilic  connec- 
tions, for  he  naturally  declares  that  he  was 
afhamedof  his  wife — T*f>yv*£ue«  S*  (fi*%v'w/»fl»i 
—and  as  for  his  two  fons,  Philippus  and 
Ararotes,  they  did  him  as  little  credit,  and 
he  confidered  them  accordingly.  He  was 
bleft  with  a  good  constitution,  and  lived  to 
turn  above  feventy  years,  though  the  date 
of  his  death  is  not  precifely  laid  down. 

Though 
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Though  he  was  refolute  in  oppofing  him- 
felf. to  the  torrent  of  vice  and  corruption, 
which  overfpread  the  manners  of  his  coun- 
try, yet  he  was  far  more  temperate  in  his 
perfonal  inventive  than  his.  contemporaries. 
He  was  too  fenfitive  in  his  nature  to  under- 
take the  performance  of  his  own  parts  in 
perfon,  which  was  general  with  all  the  co- 
mic poets  of  his  time;  and  he  flood  their 
raillery  for  not  venturing  to  tread  the  ftage  as 
they  did.  Amipfias  and  Ariftonymus, 
both  rival  authors,  charged  him  with  avail- 
ing himfelf  of  the  talents  of  other  people 
from  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  infumciency : 
Their  raillery  could  not  draw  him  out,  till 
his  favourite  actor  Calliftratus  declined  un- 
dertaking the  part  of  Cleon  in  his  perfonal 
comedy  of  'The  Knights,  dreading  therefent- 
ment  of  that  powerful  demagogue,  who 
was  as  unforgiving  as  he  was  imperious :  In 
this  dilemma  Ariftophanes  conquered  his 
repugnance,  and  determined  upon  pre- 
fenting  himfelf  on  the  ftage.  for  the  firft  time 
in  his  life  :  He  dreffed  himfelf  in  the  cha- 
racter of  this  formidable  tribune ;  and  hav- 
ing coloured  his  face  with  vermilion  up  to 
the  hue  of  the  brutal  perfon  he  was  to  re- 

femble, 
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femble,  he  entered  on  the  part  in  .fuch  a 
ftile  of  energy,  and  with  fuch  natural  ex- 
preflion,  that  the  effect  was  irrefiftible ;  and 
the  proud  factious  Cleon  was  ftript  of  his 
popularity,  and  fentenced  in  a  fine  of  five 
talents  by  the  knight's  decree,  as  damages 
for  the  charge  he  had  preferred  againft  the 
author  touching  his  right  of  citizenihip, 
which  was  awarded  and  fecured  to  him  by 
the  fame  inftrument. 

'Such  was  Ariltophanes  in  perfon,  manners 
and  character :  As  a  poet  I  might  refer  the 
learned  reader  to  his  works,  which  fpeak  fo 
ably  for  themfelves  :  They  are  not  only  va- 
luable as  his  remains,  but  when  we  coniider 
them  as  the  only  remains,  which  give  us  any 
complete  fpecimens  of  the  Greek  comedy, 
they  become  ineflimable  through  the  mis- 
fortunes of  all  the  reft.  We  receive  them  as 
treafures  thrown  up  from  a  wreck,  or  more 
properly  as  one  paffenger  efcaped  out  of  a 
fleet,  whofe  narrative  we  liften  to  with  the 
more  eagernefs  and  curiofity,  becaufe  it  is 
from  this  alone  we  can  gain  intelligence  of 
the  nature  of  the  expedition,  the  quality  of 
the  armament,  and  the  characters  and  talents 

of 
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of  the  commanders,  who  have  perifhed  and 
gone  down  into  the  abyis  together. 

The  comedies  of  Ariftophanes  are  uni- 
verfally  efteemed  to  be  the  ilandard  of  Attic 
writing  in  its  greateft  purity ;  if  any  man 
would  wifh  to  know  the  language  as  it  was 
fpoken  by  Pericles,  he  muft  feek  it  in  the 
fcenes  of  Ariftophanes,  where  he  is  not  ufing 
a  foreign  or  affected  diction,  for  the  purpofe 
of  accommodating  it  to  fome  particular  or 
extravagant  character.  The  antient  au- 
thors, both  Greek  and  Roman,  who  had  all 
the  productions  of  the  Athenian  ftage  before 
them,  fpeak  of  him  with  fuch  rapture  and 
admiration,  as  to  give  him  a  decided  prefer- 
ence before  all  other  comic  poets,  with  an 
exception  as  I  believe  of  Plutarch  only,  who 
brings  him  into  comparifon  with  Menander, 
and  after  difcuffing  their  different  preten^- 
fions  decides  peremptorily  for  Menander: 
This  criticifm  of  Plutarch's  I  mail  referve 
for  future  confideration ;  and  when  I  faid 
that  he  is  fmgle  in  his  preference  of  Menan- 
der, perhaps  I  ought  to  recal  the  expreffion, 
as  that  poet  has  his  admirers,  but  none  that 
I  know  of,  who  have  deliberately  given  judg- 
ment in  his  favour  upon  a  critical  com- 
parifon 
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parifon  with  Ariftophanes,  except  Plutarch 
above  mentioned. 

The  drama  of  Ariftophanes  is  of  a  mixed 
fpecies  ;  fometimes  peribnal,  at  other  times 
inclining  to  parody,  according  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  middle  comedy  :  He  Varies  and 
accommodates  his  ftile  to  his  fubjecl:  and 
the  fpeakers  on  the  fcene;  on  fome  occa- 
fions  it  is  elevated,  grave,  fublime  and  po- 
limed  to  a  wonderful  degree  of  brilliancy 
and  beauty  ;  on  others  it  finks  and  defcends 
into  humble  dialogue,  provincial  rufticity, 
coarfe  naked  obfcenity,  and  even  puns  and 
-  quibbles  :  The  verfatility  of  his  genius  is 
admirable  ;  for  he  gives  us  every  rank  and 
defcription  of  men  in  his  fcenes,  and  in 
every  one  is  ftriftly  charafteriftic.  In  fome 
paffages,  and  frequently  in  his  chorufies,  he 
ftarts  put  of  the  ordinary  province  of  co- 
medy into, the  loftieft  flights  of  poetry,  and 
in  thefe  I  doubt  if  JEfchylus  or  Pindar  have 
furpaffed  him  :  In  fchtiment  and  good  fenfe 
he  is  not  inferior  to  Euripides,  and  in  the 
acutenefs  of  his  criticifms  equalled  by  none: 
In  the  general  purport  of  his  moral  he  fel- 
dom,  if  ever,  fails ;  but  he  works  occafion- 
ally  with  unclean  tools,  and,  like  Juvenal  in 

the 
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the  lower  ages,  chaftifes  vice  by  an  open  ex- 
pofure  of  its  turpitude,  offending  the  ear, 
vyhilft  he  aims  to  mend  the  heart.  This 
habit  of  plain  fpeaking  was  the  fafhion  of  - 
the  times  he  wrote  in,  and  the  audience  de- 
manded and  would  have  it ;  that  he  may  be 
ftudied  by  the  pureft  readers  we  fhould  con- 
clude, when  we  are  told  he  was  the  pillow 
companion  of  a  Chriftian  faint,  as  the  well- 
known  anecdote  of  Chryfoftom  will  teflify. 
If  we  cannot  entirely  defend  the  indelicacy 
of  his  mufe,  we  cannot  deny  but  that  a  great 
fhare  of  the  blame  refts  with  the  fpeftators  : 
A  dramatic  poet  cannot  model  his  audience, 
but  in  a  certain  degree  muft  of  neceffity  con- 
form to  their  tafte  and  humour  :  It  can  be 
proved  that  Ariftophanes  himfelf  laments 
the  hard  tafk  impofed  upon  him  of  gratify- 
ing the  public  at  the  expence  of  decency ; 
but  with  the  example  of  the  poet  Cratinus 
before  his  eyes,  who  was  driven  from  the 
ftage  becaufe  he  fcrupled  to  amufe  the  pub- 
lic ear  with  tawdry  jefts,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  if  an  author,  emulous  of  applaufe, 
{hould  fall  in  with  the  wi(he.s  of  the  theatre, 
unbecoming  as  they  were :  Let  me  add  in 
further  palliation  of  this  fault,  that  he  never 
•f  puts 
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puts  obfcenity  but  in  the  mouths  of  obfcene 
characters,  and  fo  applies  it  as  to  give  his 
hearers  a  diiguft  for  fuch  unfeemly  habits. 
Morality  I  confefs  defer ves  a  purer  vehicle, 
yet  I  contend  that  his  purpofe  was  honeft, 
and  I  dare  believe  went  farther  towards  re- 
forming the  loofe  Athenians,  than  all  the 
indecifive  pofitions  of  the  phiiolbphers,  who 
being  enlifted  into  feels  and  factions  fcarce 
agreed  in  any  one  point  of  common  mo- 
rality. 

This  part  of  his  defence  would  have  been 
very^eafily  handled  a  century  or  two  ago  ; 
Ben  Jonfon  for  inftance  could  have  helped 
his  argument  out  with  his  own  example,  if 
occafion  had  required  $  but  the  taik  falls 
very  heavy  upon  an  advocate  in  this  age; 
which  is  of  purer  ears  than  to  liften  to 
obfcenity ;  and  though  my  particular  dif- 
ficulties have  thereby  been  increafed,  I  mall 
never  repine  under  the  weight  of  any  bur- 
then, which  the  merit  of  my  contemporaries 
lays  upon  me. 

His  wit  is  of  various  kinds ;  much  is  of  a 
general  and  permanent  ftampi  much  is 
local,  perfonal  and  untransferable  to  pofle- 
lity  :  No  author  flill  retains  fo  many  bril- 
liant 
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liant  paffages,  yet  none  has  fuffered  fuch 
injury  by  the  depredations  of  time :  Of  his 
powers  in  ridicule  and  humour,  whether  of 
character  or  dialogue,  there  might  be  no  end 
to  inftances :  If  Plautus  gives  us  the  model 
of  Epicharmus,  he  does  not  equal  him ;  and 
if  Terence  tranflates  Menander,  his  original 
does  not  .approach  him  in  thefe  particulars  : 
I  doubt  if  the  fum  total  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour in  all  their  flage-lacqueys  would  to- 
gether balance  the  fingle  character  of  Carlo' 
in  the  Phitus.  His  fatire,  whether  levelled 
sigainft  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  people  at  • 
large,  againft  the  corruption  of  the  dema- 
gogues, the  turpitude  and  chicanery  of  the 
philofophers,  or. the  arrogant  felf-fufficiency 
of  the  tragic  poets,  cuts  with  an  edge  that 
penetrates  the  character,  and  leaves  no 
flicker  for  either  ignorance  or  criminality. 

Ariftophanes  was  author  of  above  iixty 
comedies,  though  they  are  erroneously  ftated 
under  that  amount.  li he  Phitus  now  in  our. 
hands  (which  is  the  fecond  he  wrote  of  that 
title)  has  been. twice  published  in  our  lan- 
guage by  two  different  tranflators ;  one  of 
theie  I  have  feen,  which  was  jointly  ex- 
ecuted by  the  celebrated  Henry  Fielding. 

VOL.  V.  N  and 
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and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Young :  There  is  an 
Englifn  tranflation,  as  I  am  told,  of  The 
Clouds,  but  this  has  never  been  in  my  hands, 
and  alfo  a  very  late  one  of  The  Frogs  in 
metre,  which  I  have  perufed.  Much  praife 
is  due  to  the  labours  of  learned  men,  who 
thus  endeavour  to  make  his  wit  current 
amongft  us ;  and  every  man  who  knows  the 
difficulties  of  their  taik,  will  find  his  can- 
dour flrongly  called  upon  to  excufe  any 
errors  or  inequalities,  that  may  appear  in 
their  performances. 


No.  CXXXIX. 

T  SAID  in  my  former  Paper  that  Plutarch 
-*•  had  made  a  comparifon  between  Ar-ifto- 
phanes  and  Menander,  and  given  his  decided 
judgment  for  the  latter.  It  might  well  be 
expelled,  that  a  Greek  of  the  lower  ages, 
living  in  the  time  of  Tray  .in,  and  in  court- 
favour  with  that  emperor,  fhould  prefer  a 
polilhed  elegant  author  like  Menander  to 
one  fo  bold,  perfohal  ar.d  farcaftic  as  the 
poet  he  compares  with  him.  Horace  even 
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in  the  time  of  Auguftus  had  begun  to  de- 
cry the  Plautinos  Sales,  and  the  manners 
were  much  more  refined  in  Plutarch's  time 
than  in  his.  As  we  can  take  little  eftimate 
of  Menander  from  the  fragments  only  of 
his  comedies  which  now  remain,  we  cannot 
fee  what  general  reafons  Plutarch,  or  any 
other  critic  of  his  time,  might  have  for 
preferring  him ;  but  as  far  as  he  has  entered 
into  ftridures  and  objections  in  his  exami- 
nation of  Ariftophanes,  fo  far  we  can 
follow  him ;  this  part  at  lead  of  his  criti- 
cifm  is  ftill  open  to  be  controverted,  and 
if  it  (hall  appear  that  he  has  condemned 
one  party  without  reafon,  it  may  be  pre- 
fumed  he  has  preferred  the  other  without 
juflice. 

Plutarch  afferts  that  Ariflophanes  is  a 
punfter,  a  quibbler  upon  words,  and  ridi- 
culoufly  given  to  parody.  It  is  unfortunate 
for  this  charge  that  he  follows  it  up  with 
quotations,  in  every  one  of  which  Ariflo- 
phanes is  not  only  to  be  defended  but  ap- 
plauded ;  he  could  not  have  feleftecl  paf- 
fages  lefs  to  the  purpofe  ;  and  the  accufa- 
tion  has  accordingly  been  turned  againft 
N  2  him 
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him  by  Frifchlinus  and  other  advocates  of 
the  poet. 

He  arraigns  the  ftile  of  Ariftophanes  on 
account  of  its  inequalities  and  variations, 
obferving  that  it  is  fometimes  high  and 
fometimes  low,  now  turgid  and  inflated, 
now  grovelling  and  depreffed — as  if  he  had 
not  been  aware  that  the  great  variety  of 
characters,  which  his  comedy  exhibits,  na- 
turally demands  as  great  a  variety  of  ftile  : 
He  applauds  Menander  for  the  uniform 
and  equal  tenor  of  his  ftile,  not  feeming  to 
recoiled:  that  his  comedy  on  the  contrary 
had  one  uniform  complexion,  contained  no 
choruffes  and  introduced  no  living  cha- 
racters ;  whereas  Ariftophanes,  according  to 
the  fpirit  of  the  old  comedy,  makes  uie  of 
ehoruiTes,  many  of  which  are  of  fo  fanciful 
and  imaginary  a  nature,  that  it  is  neceflary 
to  employ  all  the  powers  of  poetry  in  their 
difplay,  and  in  fome  cafes  even  to  create 
a  new  ftile  (and  al moil  language)  for  the  oc- 
cafion :  He  alib  intrccfuces  gods,  heroes, 
poets,  orators,  philofophers,  ambaffadors, 
priefts  on  his  fcene ;  fome  of  thefe  profef- 
fedly  demand  a  fwelling  hagic  pomp  of 
words,  for  inftance  uEichylus,  Sophocles 

and 
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and  Euripides :  In  fhort,  the  very  excel- 
lence of  Ariftophanes  is  difcrimination  of 
flile  and  character.  Should  Socrates  and  a 
flave  fpeak  in  the  fame  phrafe  ?  Should 
Lamachus  (a  mere  miles  g/ori-ofus)  talk  in 
the  tone  of  a  beggarly  Megarenfian  pedlar  2 
Certainly  not ;  nor  is  there  any  need  to 
dwell  longer  on.this  criticifm  of  Plutarch's, 
in  which  the  ingenious  author  has  fhewn 
little  of  his  ufual  candour  or  judgment. 
That  he  Ihould  be  prepoireiTed  in  favour  of 
the  new  comedy  is  very  natural ;  elegant 
and  moral  fictions  are  both  more  pleating 
and  more  proper  fubjecls  for  the  drama, 
than  bold  and'  coarfe  truths  and  living  re- 
alities :  The  even  fuavity  of  Menander's 
flile  might  be  more  to  his  tafte  than  the 
irregular  fublimity  of  Ariftophanes's ;  but 
when  I  fee  him  manage  the  argument  in  a 
manner  fo  much  below  his  ufual  fagacity, 
I  cannot  help  fufpecting  there  might  be 
fome  other  befides  general  prejudice  in  his 
mind  againft  Ariftophanes,  and  I  make  no 
doubt  he  had  fettered  ftrong  refentments 
againfl  him  for  his  attacks  upon  Socrates  j 
I  alib  fee  fome  grounds  for  believing  that 
he  had  been  oppofcd  by  Pliny  in  his  par- 
N  3  tiality 
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tiality  for  Menander,  whom   that  author 
calls  omnis  luxiiri<f. interpret ;  a  charge  which 
was  refented  by  Plutarch,  who  neverthelefs 
was  compelled  to  admit  it :  It  is  not  im- 
probable  therefore  that   this  might   have 
given   fome  occafion  to  him  for  entering 
into  a  more   formal   comparifcn   between 
the     two     authors,    and     for    publiming 
his   ftrictures    upon  Ariftoplianes.     Upon 
looking  over  the  titles  of  the  comedies  of 
the  laft-named  author,  which  are  loft,  I  find 
one  intitled  Baotia,  which  play  was  tranf- 
lated  and  brought  upon  the  Roman  ftage 
by  Plautus,   as    it    is   generally  thought, 
though  we  are  told  that  M.  Varro  gave  it  to 
one  Aquilius ;  be  this  as  it  may,  the  co- 
medy was  produced  by  one  or  the  other, 
and   there  is  a   fragment   of  it  in  proof, 
which  will  be  found  in  Pareus's  edition  of 
Plautus :  Here  is  frefh  reafon  for  Plutarch 
(who  was  a  Boeotian)  to  take  up  a  refent- 
ment  againft  Ariflophanes ;  and,  if  it  were 
a  fubjed.  worth   following,    I  could   mew 
that  Plutarch's  national  prejudices  were  un- 
commonly flrong :   The  comedy  indeed  is 
not  in  exiflence,  both  original  and  tranfla- 
tion  being  perimed  j  but  we  can  eafily  be- 
lieve 
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lieve  that  Bocotia  did  not  efcape  out  of 
Ariftophanes's  hands  without  a  pretty 
fmart  flagellation ;  and  this  was  the  more 
galling  to  Plutarch,  becaufe  it  was  natura- 
lized on  the  Roman  (lage,  and,  if  it  was 
flill  in  reprcfentation,  might  give  a  handle 
to  the  wits  of  the  time  for  a  run  upon  his 
native  country.  But  I  perceive  my  zeal  is 
carrying  me  into  an  unprofitable  refearch, 
and  1  proceed  with  my  fubject. 

Ardophanes  has  fometimes  been  re- 
proached for  his  attacks  upon  Euripides; 
but  this  author  was -a  fair  fiibjecl:  for  fatire 
in  his  literary  character,  and,  though  he  was 
the  friend  of  Socrates,  his  private  morals 
were  no  lefs  open  to  reproof.  The  voice  of 
the  heathen  world  has  been  fo  loud  in  the 
praife  of  Socrates ;  he  is  fo  decjdedly  the 
hero  of  all  the  Ciceros  and  declaimers  upon 
morality,  that  even  now,  after  fo  many  cen- 
turies of  Chriftianity,  it  is  with  a  kind  of 
fuperflitious  reverence  we  approach  his 
character.  His  contemporaries,  who  faw 
him  in  the  neareft  light,  treat  him  with  the 
leaft  refpect  :  Arifbophanes  (as  Ben  Jonfon 
cxpreffes  it)  hoi  (led  him  up  with  a -pulley,  and 
made  him  play  the  philofop/ier  in  a  bajket ; 
N  4  meafure 
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meafure  how  many  foot  a  fie  a  could  Jkip  geome- 
trically by  ajuft  fcale,  and  edify  the  people  from 
the  engine. — Time  and  prejudice  have  fince 
cafl  a  veil  before  him,  that  it  would  be  a 
hardy  deed  to  attempt  to  withdraw. 

This  attack  of  Ariftophanes  has  doomed 
him  to  almoft  univerfal  deteflation;  the 
praiie  we  give  him  is  no  more  than  his  fupe- 
rior  genius  extorts,  and  it  is  paid  grudgingly, 
like  a  tax,  without  cordiality  or  good-will: 
We  admire  him  for  his  bold  attacks  upon 
Cleon,  and  we  can  find  fome  palliation  for 
his  flriftures  upon  Euripides ;  the  languid 
affectation  of  the  poet,  and  the  turbulent 
ferocity  of  the  demagogue,  juflify  the  fa- 
tirift;  but  when  he  affaults  the  facred  cha- 
racter of  Socrates,  when  he  arraigns  the  un- 
fpotted  purity  of  the  great  mailer  of  mo- 
rality, it  is  no  longer  iatire,  it  is  facrilege. 
But  is  all  this  to  pafs  without  one  word  for 
the  poet  ?  Was  he  given  up  by  his  contem- 
poraries for  this  atrocious  aft  ?  was  he  given 
up  by  the  friends  and  diiciples  of  Socrates  ? 
By  none;  not  even  by  Plato  himfclf,  who 
on  the  contrary  carefied,  'admired  and  ex- 
tolled him  both  in  verfe  and  profe;  he 
adopted  his  fentiments  on  the  iubjeft  of 

Love, 
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Love,  and  engrafted  them  into  his  own  Sym- 
pojtum  :  He  applauded  him  to  Dionyfms  of 
Syracufe,  and  put  his  comedies  into  his 
hands  as  the  only  pure  and  perfect  model 
of  Attic  elegance :  The  tyrant  read  them, 
admired  them,  and  even  rehearfed  them  by 
heart ;  nay  he  did  more,  he  turned  poet  him- 
felf,  and  wrote  a  play  for  the  Athenian  ftage, 
which  of  courfe  was  honoured  with  a  prize. 
And  now  why  fhould  we  be  more  angry 
than  Plato  was  ?  What  have  we  difcovered, 
which  he  did  not  know,  that  we  mould  take 
the  matter  up  fo  high  ?  We  have  difcovered 
that  Ariilophanes  took  a  bribe  of  Melkus 
and  his  faction  to  attack  Socrates,  and  pave 
the  way  for  their  criminal  charge,  by  which 
he  fuffered  ;  and  this  we  take  upon  credit 
from  ./Elian's  infmuations  in  an  article  of  his 
Various  Hiftory,  which  for  its  authority  in 
this  cafe  is  about  as  good  an  evidence,  as 
any  ftory  out  of  the  Incredibilia  of  Palx- 
phatm  Heraclitus.  ,$Llian  however  does  not 
hardily  advance  this  as  a  fact,  but  hooks  it 
in  by  way  of  queftion — Where  is  the  abfur- 
dity^  he  afks,  of  fitppofeng  that  the  poet,  who 
was  known  to  be  needy,  had  taken  a  bribe  f — 
N  5  This 
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This  is  a  mere  infinuation,  by  which  he  tries 
the  credulity  of  his  readers  :  If  they  will 
believe  it,  fo  rrmch  the  better  for  his  pur- 
pofe;  if  not,  he  has  nothing  elfe  to  offer ; 
he  has  done  his  beft  to  blacken  the  cha- 
racter of  Ariftophanes  in  this  cafe,  as  he 
did  in  that  of  his  intemperance  :  He  has  ac- 
cufed  him  of  writing  plays  when  he  was 
drunk,  and  now  he  accufes  him  of  taking 
a  bribe  for  writing  them  :  The  man  who  be- 
lieves the  one,  may  take  the  other  into  the 
bargain;  for  his  own  part,  the  improbabi- 
lity flares  him  fb  fully  in  the  face,  that  he 
immediately  fubjoins  to  his  infinuation 
above  quoted — That  for  the  truth  of  this,  it 
was  heft  known  to  Ariftophanes  himfelf. — This 
can  never  pafs  with  any  candid  reader.  As 
for  the  fuccefs  of  the  attack,  that  he  confeffes 
was  beyond  all  example  ;  the  comedy  was 
applauded  to  the  ikies ;  never  did  any  poet 
receive  fuch  honours  from  the  public,  as 
Ariflophanes  for  this  play  of  The  Clouds. 

As  to  the  charge  of  the  bribe,  I  need  not 
obferve,  that  if  it  was  not  an  eafy  thing  for 
any  advocate  of  the  poet  to  prove  the  nega- 
tive in  Hadrian's  days,  when  JElim  threw 

it 
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it  out,  it  cannot  be  lefs  difficult  now  to  do 
it,  when  more  than  two  millenniums  have  in- 
terpofed  between  the  fad  and  our  examina- 
tion ofit:  And  yet  we  know  that  Ariftophanes, 
in  a  fhort  time  after  the  reprefentation  of  his 
Clouds ',  brought  this  very  Melitus,  who  is 
fuppofed  to  have  fuborned  him  by  a  bribe, 
before  the  audience,  and  expofed  his  vicious 
character  with  the  moft  unfparing  feverity. 
If  this  is  not  proving  a  negative,  it  is  as  near  it 
as  circumftance  and  prefumption  can  go. 

But  there  is  another  part  of  ^Elian's 
charge  which  can  be  more  clearly  difproved 
than  the  above,  and  this  is  the  affertion  he 
advances,  that  this  attack  upon  Socrates 
from  the  ftage  was  contrived  by  Anytus  and 
Melitus  as  a  prelude  to  their  criminal  accu- 
fation  of  him:  This  ^Elian  exprefsly  afferts, 
adding  that  the  faction  were  afraid  of  his 
popularity,  and  therefore  fet  Ariilophanes 
upon  him  to  feel  the  pulie  of  the  people, 
before  they  ventured  to  bring  their  public 
charge  againft  him.  Here  he  flatly  confutes 
himfelf ;  for  had  this  been  the  proving  at- 
tack, what  experiment  could  anfvver  more 
completely,  when  even  by  his  own  account 
all  Athens  was  in  raptures  with  the  poet,  and 
"  N  6  the 
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the  comedy  went  off  with  more  general  ap- 
plaufe  than  any  was  ever  known  to  re- 
ceive ?  nay,  more  than  this,  Socrates  him- 
felf,  according  to  ^Elian's  own  account, 
was  prefent  in  the  theatre,  and  flood  up 
in  view  of  the  people  all  the  while ; 
yet  in  fpite  of  his  pretence,  in  defiance  of 
this  bold  appeal,  the  theatre  rung  with  plau- 
dits, and  the  philofopher  only  flood  up  to 
be  a  more  conspicuous  mark  of  raillery  and 
contempt.  Why  then  did  not  the  faction 
feize  the  opportunity  and  fecond  the  blow  ? 
Could  any  thing  anfwer  more  fully  to  their 
wiflies  ?  or  rather,  could  any  event  turn 
out  more  beyond  they:  expectation  ?  From 
Elian's  account  we  are  left  to  conclude  that 
this  was  the  cafe,  and  that  this  attack  was 
literally  a  prelude  to  their  charge  ;  but  this 
inference  is  alike  difmgenuous  with  all  the 
reft,  for  we  know  from  indubitable  dates 
that  'fhe  Clouds  was  acted  at  Jeafl  eighteen 
years  before  the  death  of  Socrates :  It 
was  in  the  firft  year  of  Olymp.  LXXXIX. 
when  Ifarchus  was  archon,  that  Ariflophanes 
acted  his  firft  comedy  of  "The  Clouds,  which 
was  driven  off  the  ftage  by  Alcibiades  and 
his  party :  In  the  year  immediately  follow7- 
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ing,  when  Aminias  was  archon,  lie  brought 
out  the  fecond  of  that  name,  which  is  the 
comedy  in  queftion,  now  in  our  hands : 
Thefe  are  authentic  records ;  take  the  ear- 
lied  date  for  the  death  of  Socrates,  and  it 
will  not  fall  till  the  firft  year  of  Olymp.  XCV. 
when  Laches  was  archon ;  the  interval  is  as 
I  date  it ;  a  pretty  reafonable  time  for  fuch 
a  plot  to  be  ripening:  And  who  now  will 
give  credit  to  ^Elian  and  his  Various  Hif- 
tory  ? 

Having  taken  fome  pains  to  prove  what 
Ariilophanes's  motives  were  not,  it  now  re- 
mains to  (hew  what  they  were ;  but  this  will 
be  the  fubjecl  of  another  Paper. 


No.  CXL. 

^T'HE  Clouds  is  a  fatirical  and  perfona!  co- 
medy, the  moral  of  which  is  to  fliew 
how  the  fophiftry  of  the  fchools  may  be  em- 
ployed as  an  inftrument  of  fraud  and  evafion 
in  matters  of  right  and  property  ;  this  is  its 
principal  obje.61 :  But  it  touches  alfo  upon 
other  points  by  the  way,  and  humoroufly 
expofes  certain  new  and  chimerical  notions 

about 
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about  the  relation  of  children  to  their  pa- 
rents, and  of  the  influence  of  The  Clouds, 
as  fuperior  to  the  fuperintending  power  of 
Jupiter. 

Of  its  moral  therefore,  feparately  confi- 
dercd  (comprehending  the  chief  duties  and 
relations  of  men,  whether  to  the  gods,  to 
their  parents,  or  to  fociety  at  large)  there  can 
be  no  doubt  j  its  excellence  and  importance 
fpeak  for  themfelves. 

The  comedy  being  written  before  the 
practice  was  reftrained  of  bringing  living  cha- 
racters on  the  ftage,  a  fchdol  is  here  intro- 
duced, and  the  greateft  philolbpher  of  the 
time  is  reprefented  in  perfon  on  the  ftage : 
This  philofopher  is  Socrates  himfelf,  and  the 
fchool  is  the  fchool  of  Socrates. 

Socrates  is  made  to  advance  the  hypothefis 
of  The  Clouds  before  mentioned ;  but  it 
mould  be  conflantly  kept  in  remembrance, 
that  he  lays  down  no  doctrines,  as  principles 
of  fraud  or  injustice  :  It  is  not  the  teacher 
who  recommends,  but  his  difciples  who 
pervert  his  inftructions  to  the  evil  purpofe 
of  defrauding  and  eluding  their  creditors : 
The  like  remark  holds  good  in  the  cafe  of 
the  natural  duty  of  children  to  their  parents : 

The 
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The  fon  in  the  play  it  is  true  flrikes  and 
beats  his  father  on  the  ftage,  and  he 
quotes  the  maxims  of  Socrates  in  juftifica- 
tion;  but  he  does  not  quote  them  as  pofi- 
tive  rules  and  injunctions  for  an  act  fo 
atrocious ;  he  only  mews  that  fophiftry 
may  be  turned  to  defend  that,  or  any  other 
thing  equally  violent  and  outrageous. 

There  are  two  lights  in  which  Socrates  is 
to  be  viewed ;~  firft,  in  his  public  character 
as  a  teacher;  fecondly,  in  his  private  one  as 
a  man.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  former  of  thefe 
that  Ariflophanes  has  attacked  him;  and  (as 
I  before  obferved)  it  is  to  expofe  the  evil  ufes 
rather  than  the  evil  nature  of  his  doctrines, 
that  he  brings  his  fchool  upon  the  flage ; 
for  when  the  difciple  is  questioned  about  the 
ftudies  which  his  matter  is  employed  in,  he 
makes  report  of  fome  frivolous  and  minute 
refearches,  which  are  introduced  only  for  the 
purpofe  of  raifing  a  harmlefs  laugh,  and  fo  far 
there  can  be  no  offence  in  this  fcene. 

After  all  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  thefe 
feminaries  of  fophiftry,  which  the  ftate  of 
Athens  thought  it  neceflary  to  put  down  by 
public  edict,  could  not  have  been  improper 
iubjects  for  dramatic  ridicule;  for  if  the 

fchools 
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fchools  were  found  fo  detrimental  to  the 
morals  of  youth,  that  the  archons  and  their 
council,  after  due  deliberation,  refolved 
upon  a  general  expulfion  of  all  mafters  and 
teachers  thereunto  belonging,  and  effec- 
tually did  expel  them,  furely  the  poet  may 
be  acquitted,  when  he  fatirizes  thofe  ob- 
noxious parties,  whom  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try in  a  iliort  time  after  cut  off  from  the 
community. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  this  was  a 
public  meafure  founded  in  wifdom,  if  it 
were  for  no  other  reafon,  than  that  the  La- 
cedemonians never  fuffered  a  matter  of  phi- 
lofophy  to  open  fchool  within  their  realm 
and  jurifdiftion, holding  them  in  abhorrence, 
and  profcribing  their  academies  as  feminaries 
of  evil  manners,  and  tending  to  the  corrup- 
tion of  youth :  It  is  well  known  what 
peculiar  care  and  attention  were  beftowed 
upon  the  education  of  the  Spartan  youth, 
and  how  much  more  moral  this  people  was, 
who  admitted  no  yhilofophers  to  fettle 
amongft  them,  than  their  Athenian  neigh- 
bours, in  whole  ciflblute  capital  they  fwarm- 
ed.  In  fact,  the  enormity  became  too  great 
to  be  redreffed ;  the  whole  community  was 

infeded 
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.infected  with  the  enthufiafm  of  thefe  fecta- 
riesj  and  the  liberties  of  Athens,  which 
depended  on  the  public  virtue  of  her  citi- 
zens, fell  a  facrifice  to  the  corruptions  of 
faiie  philofophy  :  The  wifer  Lacedaemonians 
faw  the  fatal  error  of  their  rivals,  and 
availed  themielves  of  its'confequences ;  they 
rofe  upon  the  ruins  of  Athens,  and  it  was 
the  triumph  of  wifdom  over  wij  :  Thefe 
philofophers  were  ingenious  men,  but  exe- 
crable citizens;  and  when  the  raillery  of 
the  ftage  was  turned  againft  them,  the 
weapons  of  ridicule  could  not  be  more  laud- 
ably employed. 

As  for  the  fchocl  of  Socrates  in  particular, 
though  it  may  be  a  fafhion  to  extol  it,  there 
is  no  ireafon  to  believe  it  was  in  better  credit 
than  any  other;  on  the  contraiy,  it  was  in 
fuch  public  difrepute  on  account 'of  the 
infamous  characters  of  many  of  his  difciples, 
and  of  the  difgraceful  attachments  he  was 
known  to  have,  that  it  was  at  one  timedeferted 
by  every  body  except  ^Efchines,  the  parafite 
of  the  tyrant  Dionyfms,  and  the  moft  worth- 
lefs  man  living :  This  ^Efchines,  his  fole  and 
favourite  difciple,  was  arraigned  by  the 
pleader  Lyfias,  and  convicted  of  the  vileft 

frauds, 
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frauds,  and  branded  as .  a  public  cheat : 
He  was  a  wretch,  who  employed  the  fophif- 
try  and  cunning  argumentation,  which  he 
learnt  of  his  mafter,  to  the  purpofe  only  of 
evading  his  debts,  contracted  by  the  moil 
profligate  extravagancies :  He  afterwards 
went  over  to  the  fchool  of  Plato,  and 
when  Socjates  was  dead,  had .  influence 
enough  withJXantippe  to  obtain  of  her  fome 
dialogues  from  her  hufband's  papers,  which 
he  publimed  as  his  own,  and  fet  up  for  an  au- 
thor and  preceptor  in  philofophy.  It  is  very 
probable  Ariflophanes  had  in  view  the  cha- 
racter of  this  very  JBfchines,  when  he  brings 
his  old  man  on  the  fcene,  confulting  Socrates 
for  fophiflical  evalions  how  to  elude  his  cre- 
ditors. 

Another  of  the  fcholars  of  Socrates  was 
Simon  the  fophift,  a  man  whofe  rapacity  be- 
came a  proverb  (SJ'UWKJ?  ftfiroKrVxttrcffff, 
Simoni  rapacior).  This  Simon  was  iuch  a 
plunderer  of  the  public  money,  that 
Ariflophanes,  in  his  flrong  manner  fays, 
The  very  zvolves  run  ojf  upon  the  fight  of 
Simon. 

The defpicable  C/eonymus, -whofe  cowardice 
was  as  proverbial  as  Simon's  rapacity,  and 

the 
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the  profligate  'Thconis,  who  buried  himfelf 
in  the  (lews  at  Corinth,  were  alib  fellow 
fludents  under  Socrates,  and  it  is  with  juft 
indignation  againft  fuch  execrable  characters 
that  Ariftophanes  exclaims  —  O  Jupiter,  if 
thy  bolts  are  aimed  at  perjury,  why  do  thefe 
ivreiches,  of  all  mqft  perjured,  Simon,  Cleony- 
mus  and  Theorus,  efcape  ihejlroke  ? 


TTWJ 


Ariftippus,  the  Cyreniac  founder,  was  a 
diftinguifhed  difciple  of  the  Socratic  fchool, 
a  paralite  alfo  in  the  court  of  Dionyfius,  a 
buffoon  and  drunkard,  the  avowed  oppofer 
of  every  thing  virtuous,  a  mafter  and  pro- 
feflbr  of  immorality,  who  laid  down  infli- 
tutes  of  fenfuaiity,  and  reduced  it  to  a 
iyftem. 

Of  Alcibiades  I  mall  briefly  fpeak,  for  the 
{lories  of  Socrates's  attachment  to  him  are 
fuch  as  need  not  be  enlarged  upon  ;  they 
obtained  fo  generally,  that  he  was  vulgarly 
called  Alcibiades's  Silenus  :  When  I  glance 

at 
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at  thefe  reports  in  disfavour  of  a  character, 
which  probably  (lands  fo  high  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  learned  reader,  I  muft  hope  for 
a  candid  interpretation  of  my  motives  for 
collecting  thefe  anecdotes,  which  I  do  not 
wifh  to  apply  to  any  other  purpofe  than 
merely  to  fhew  that  Ariftophanes  was  not 
fmgular  in  his  attack  upon  this  celebrated 
philofopher;  neither  did  this  attack  bear  fo 
hard  againft  him,  as  many  ftories,  then  in 
general  circulation,  otherwiie  did  :  Great 
authorities  have  afcribed  his  attachment  to 
Alcibiades  to  the  moft  virtuous  principle  j 
common  fame,  or  perhaps  (more  properly 
fpeaking)  common  defamation,  turned  it 
into  a  charge  of  the  impureft  nature  :  In 
like  manner  we  find  him  ridiculed  for  his 
devotion  to  the  noted  Afpafia,  in  whofe 
company  he  is  faid  to  have  paffed  much  of 
his  time ;  and  Athenasus  quotes  fome  paf- 
fages  of  his  dialogues  with  her,  which  he 
tells  us  were  publiihed  by  Herodicus,  and 
•which  we  muft  either  totally  reject,  or  allow 
him  to  have  been  fubjeft  to  fuch  private 
weakneiTes  and  frailties  as  were  very  unfuit- 
able  to  his  public  character  :  What  were  the 
real  motives  for  his  frequent  vifits  to  Afpafia, 

as 
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as  well  as  for  his  Teeming  attachment  to  the 
flrurapet  Theodote,  rnuft  be  left  to  conjee-, 
ture ;  of  the  fact  there  is  no  room  to  doubt. 
He  is  ftigmatized  for  his  guilty  connections 
in  his  youth  with  his  preceptor  Archelaus, 
and  yet  this  charge  (however  improbable  it 
may  feem)  refts  upon  the  authority  of 
Arifloxenus,  a  man  of  the  mod  candid 
character,  and  whole  credit  (lands  high  with 
all  true  critics.  Herodicus  the  hiflorian, 
whom  I  have  before  mentioned,  and  who 
lived  about  three  hundred  and .  fifty  years 
before  the  Chriftian  asra,  feerns  to  have 
treated  Socrates  with  the  greateft  fererity, 
charging  him  with  fitting  up  all  night  drink- 
ing and  carouung  with  Agatho  and  others, 
whom  when  he  had  left  drunk  and  afleep, 
he  reeled  into  the  Lyceum,  more  fit  (in  the 
words  quoted  from  the  relater)  for  the  fociety 
of  Homer's  cannibals,  than  of  thofe  he 
found  there  :  In  this  debauch  it  is  pre- 
tended, that  although  Phedrus,  Eryxi- 
machus  and  many  otiter  potent  drinlnrs  fled 
the  company,  Socrates  fate  to  the  kit,  fvvai-- 
lowing  drenches  of  wine  out  of  enormous  gob-' 
letsof  liiver:  He  defcribes  him  fitting  imongit 
lafcivious  revellers  at  a  banquet,  where 

dancing- 
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dancing-glils  and  b  ys  were  exhibiting  their 
indecent  attitudes  to  the  mufic  of  harpers 
and  minftrels  :  He  expofcs  this  mailer  of 
morality  entering  into  a  controverfy  with 
his  fcholar  Critobulus  upon  the  fubjecl  of 
male  beauty;  and  becaufe  Critobulus  had 
ridiculed  him  for  his  uglinefs,  he  afferts 
that  Socrates  challenged  him  to  a  naked 
exhibition,  and  that  he  actually  expofed 
his  unfeemly  perfon  to  a  Pathic  and 
a  dancing-girl,  the  appointed  umpires  of 
the  difpute ;  the  conqueror  was  to  be  re- 
warded with  an  embrace  from  each  of  thefe 
umpires,  as  the  prize  of  fuperior  beauty, 
and  the  decilion  was  of  cohfequence  given 
ex  abfurdo  to  the  philofopher,  in  preference  to 
one  of  the  handfomeil  young  men  in  Greece, 
and  he  enjoyed  the  prize  annexed  to  the 
decree.  If  we  can  believe  this  anecdote  to 
have  been  gravely  related  by  an  hiftorian, 
who  lived  fo  near  to  him  in  point  of  time, 
we  mall  ceafe  to  wonder  that  Ariftophanes 
had  the  .whole  theatre  on  his  fide,  when  fuch 
{lories  were  in  circulation  againfl  the  charac- 
ter-of  Socrates. 

As  I  have  no  other  object  in  view  but  to 
offer  what  occurs  to  me  in  d-efence  of  Ari- 
ftophanes, 
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ftophanes,  who  appears  to  have  been  moil 
unjuftly  accufed  of  taking  bribes  for  his  at- 
tack upon  Socrates,  and  of  having  paved  the 
way  for  the  cruel  fentence  by  which  he  fuf- 
fered  death,  I  fhalHiere  conclude  an  invi- 
dious tafk,  which  my  fubject,  not  my  choice, 
has  laid  upon  me. 

In  our  volume  of  Ariftophanes,  the  come- 
dies are  not  placed  according  to  the  order  of 
time  in  which  they  were  produced  :  There 
is  reafon  to  think  that  The  Acharnenfiam  was 
the  firft  of  its  author ;  it  was  acted  in  the 
laft  year  of  Olymp.  LXXXV.  when  the 
edict  was  reverfed  which  prohibited  the  re- 
prefentation  of  Gtomedies;  and  it  is  faid  that 
Ariftophanes  brought  it  out  in  the  name  of 
Calliftratus  the  comedian. 
•  In  the  laft  year  of  Olymp.  LXXXVIII. 
he  produced  his  comedy  of  The  Knights,  in 
which  he  perfonally  attacks  the  tribune 
Cleon. 

In  the  firft  year  of  Olymp.  LXXXIX. 
he  produced  his  firft  comedy  of  The  Clouds, 
and  in  the  year  following  his  fecond  of  that 
title,  which  is  now  in  our  hands,  and  ranks 
as  third  in  the  volume. 

In 
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In  the  fame  year  was  acted  his  comedy  of 
'The  llrajf)S>  in  which  he  fatirizes  the  Ge- 
neral Chares  for  his  conduct  in  the  unfortu- 
nate expedition  to  Sicily. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  Olymp.  XC.  we 
may  place  his  comedy  intitlecl  The  Peccs.  In 
the  firft  of  Olymp.  XCI,  The  Lyjtftrata  ; 
and  in  the  fecond  of  the  fame  Olympiad  that 
of  The  Birds. 

The  Thefmophoriagufa  or  Cerealia  Celt- 
br  antes  and  Concionatrices,  fall  within  the  pe- 
riod of  Olymp.  XCII.  before  the  death  of 
Euripides,  who  is  fatirized  in  the  former  of 
thefe  pieces. 

The  Frogs  were  performed  in  the  lafl  year 
of  Olymp,  XCIII.  after  the  death  of  Eu- 
ripides. 

The  Plutiis^  which  completes  the  eleven 
comedies  {till  remaining,  and  the  laft,  to 
which  he  prefixed  his  own  name,  was  pro- 
duced in  the  fourth  year  of  Olymp.  XCVII. 

It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  we  owe  theie 
remains  of  Ariftophanes  to  St.  Chrytbftom, 
who  happily  refcued  this  valuable,  though 
fmall,  portio'n  of  his  favourite  author  from 
his  more  fcrupulous  Chriftian  contempora- 
8  ries, 
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ries,  whofe  zeal  was  fatally  too  fuccefsful  in 
deftroying  every  other  comic  author,  out  of 
a  very  numerous  collection,  of  which  no  one 
entire  fcene  now  remains. 


No.  CXLL 

T  SHALL  now  proceed  to  mention  fome 
other  principal  writers  of  the  old  comedy, 
of  whofe  works,  though  once  the  favourites 
of  the  Athenian  ftage,  few  memorials  fur- 
vive,  and  thefe  fo  fmall  and  imperfect,  and 
withal  fo  feparated  from  each  other  (confifl- 
ingonly'of  fhort  quotations  in  the  fcholiafts 
and  grammarians)  that  it  is  a  talk  to  collect 
them,  which  nothing  would  compenfate  but 
the  hope  of  being  in  fome  degree  the  inftru- 
ment  of  laving  from  abfolute  extinction  the 
names  of  authors  once  fo  illuftrious. 

AM  i  P  s  i  A  s  was  a  contemporary  of  Arifto- 
phanes,  and  no  mean  rival  -,  we  have  the  ti- 
tles of  ten  comedies  of  this  author.  In 
fome  of  thefe  his  fatire  was  perfonal,  but 
all  of  them  feem  by  their  titles  to  have  been 

VOL.  V.  O  levelled 
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levelled  againft  the  reigning  vices  of  his 
time,  fuch  as  The  Gamefters,  The  Glutton, 
The  Beard  (in  which  he  inveighed  againft 
the  hypocrify  and  affectation  of  the  priefts 
and  philofophers),  The  Adulterers,  The  Sap- 
$ho  (wherein  the  morals  of  the  fair  fex  were 
cxpofed),  The  Purfe,  a  fecond  attack  upon 
the  gamefters,  and  The  Philofophers  Cloak, 
in  which  it  is  underftood  he  glanced  pretty 
Severely  at  Socrates. 

PLATO  was  a  comic  poet,  high  in  time 
and  character;  a  collection  of  no  lefs  than 
forty  titles  of  his  comedies  has  been  made 
by  the  learned  Meurfius,  but  very  few  frag- 
ments of  thefe  are  remaining.  Clemens 
afTcrts  that  Ariftophanes  and  Plato  were  mu- 
tually charged  of  borrowing  from  each  other, 
which  in  one  fenfe  makes  greatly  to  the  re- 
putation of  our  poet.  He  is  quoted  by  Plu- 
tarch in  his  Alcibiades,  and  very  honourably 
mentioned  by  the  famous  Galen,  by  Athe- 
naeus,  Clemens,  Julius  Pollux  and  Suidas. 
There  is  a  fragment  containing  four  lines 
and  a  half,  upon  a  ftatue  of  Mercury  cut  by 
Daedalus,  which  has  an  epigrammatic  neat-, 
nefs  and  point  in  it,  that  induced  me  to  ren- 
der 
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der  it  in  rhime :  He  addreffes  the  flatue,  mif- 
taking  it  for  a  living  figure : 

*'  Hoa  there!  whoartthou?  Anfwerme — Art  dumb?" 
«  — Warm  from  the  hand  of  Daedalus  I  come ; 
''  My  name  Mercurius,  and,  as  you  may  prove, 
«'  Aftatue;  but  his  flatues  fpeak  and  move." 

Plato  wrote  a  comedy  perfonally  againft 
the  General  Cleophon,  and  called  it  by  his 
name ;  there  are  others  of  the  fame  defcrip- 
tion  in  his  catalogue,  and  fome  of  the  mid- 
dle fort:  There  are  a  few  lines  upon  the 
tomb  of  Themiflocles,  which  have  a  turn 
of  elegant  and  pathetic  fimplicity  in  them, 
that  deferves  a  better  translation  than  I  can 
give. 

«  On  the  Tomb  of  fhemiftocks. 

«•  By  the  fea's  margin,  on  the  watery  ftrand, 
**  Thy  monument,  Themiflocles,  fhall  Hand  ; 
*'  By  this  directed  to  thy  native  fliore 
*'  The  merchant  fhall  convey  his  freighted  ftore? 
"  And  when  our  fleets  are  furnraon'd  to  the  fighra 
"  Athens  fhall  conquer  with  thy  tomb  in  fight." 

The  following  fragment  of  a  dialogue, 

between  a  father  and  a  fophift,  under  whofe 

tuition  he  had  placed  his  fon,  probably  be- 

O  z  longed 
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longed  either  to  the  comedy  called  TJie 
Beard,  or  The  Philofopher's  Cloak  :  It  is 
pretty  much  in  the  fpirit  of  our  old  Eng- 
lifh  drama, 

"  FATHER. 

*  Thou  haft  deftroy'd  the  morals  of  my  fon, 
"  And  turn'd  his  mind,  not  fo  difpos'd,  to  vice, 
«*  Unholy  pedagogue  !  With  morning  drams, 
"  A  filthy  cuftom  which  he  caught  from  thee, 
"  Clean  from  his  former  pr&ftice,  now  he  faps 
*'  His  youthful  vigour.     Is  k  thus  you  fchool  him  ? 

**  SOPHIST. 

"  And  if  I  dad,  what  hanns  him  ?  Why  complain  you  ? 
"  He  does  but  follow  what  the  wife  prefcribe, 
*'  The  great  voluptuous  law  of  Epicurus, 
*'  Pleafure,  the  beft  of  all  good  things  on  earth  ; 
"  And  how  but  thus  can  pleafure  be  obtaia'd  ? 


«c  Virtue  will  give  it  him, 

*'  SOPHIST, 

«*  And  what  but  virtue 
**  Is  our  philofophy  ?  When  have  you  met 
"  One  of  our  feft  flufh'd  and  difguis'd  with  wine* 
**  Or  one,  but  one  of  thofe  you  tax  fo  roundly, 
**  On  whom  to  fix  a  fault  ? 

"  FATHER. 

**  Not  one,  but  all, 

«*  All  who  march  forth  with  fupercilious  brow 
"  High-arch'd  with  pride,  beating  the  city-rounds, 
*'  Like  conftables  in  quefl  of  rogues  and  out-laws, 
*  To  find  that  prodigy  in  human  nature, 

"  A  wife 
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A  wife  and  perfeft  man  !  What  is  your  fcience 
But  kitchen-fcience  ?  wifely  to  defcant 
Upon  the  choke  bits  of  a  favoury  carp, 
And  prove  by  logic  that  hisfummum  lonum' 
Lies  in  his  head ;  there  you  can  lefture  well, 
"  And,  whilft  your  grey  beards  wag,  the  gaping  gueft 
"  Sits  wondering,  with  afooli/Jiface  of  praife. 

(PLATO,  COM.) 

CRATES,  by  birth  an  Athenian,  was  firft 
an  actor,  and  afterwards  a  writer  of  the  old 
comedy;  he  performed  the  principal  cha- 
racters in  Cratinus's  plays,  and  was  the  great 
rival  of  Ariftophanes's  favourite  actors  Cal- 
liftratus  and  Philonides  ;  we  have  the  titles 
of  more  than  twenty  comedies,  and  but 
four  fmall  fragments  of  this  author :  I  have 
fearched  for  his  remains  more  diligently, 
from  the  circu-mftance  of  his  having  been 
fo  celebrated  an  actor;  a  profeffion  which 
centers  in  itielf  more  gifts  of  nature,  edu- 
cation, art  and  ftudy,  than  any  other.  His 
comedies  are  faid  to  have  been  of  a  very  gay 
and  facetious  caft  ;  aad  the  author  of  the 
Prolegomena  to  Ariflophanes  informs  us,  that 
he  was  the  firft  who  introduced  a  drunken 
character  on  the  Athenian  ftage;  to  this 
anecdote  I  give  credit,  becaufe  no  one  could 
better  know  how  entirely  fuch  an  attempt 
O  3  depends 
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depends  upon  the  discretion  and  addrefs  or 
the  actor,  who  has  fiich  a  part  in  his  keep- 
ing :  It  is  plain  the  experiment  fucceeded, 
becaufe  even  the  tragedians  exhibited  fuch 
characters  in  fucceeding  times.  Modern, 
experience  (hews  us,  how  fubject  fuch  repre- 
fentations  are  to  be  outraged;  the  performer 
generally  forgetting,  or  not  knowing,  that 
his  own  ibbriety  mould  keep  the  dfunken- 
nefs  he  counterfeits  within  its  proper  bounds. 
Ariftotle  afcribes  to  Crates  another  innova- 
tion with  refpect  to  the  iambic  metre  of  the 
old  comedy,  which  he  made  more  free  and 
appetite  to  familiar  dialogue;  this  alfo  cor- 
refponds  with  the  natural  and  facetious  cha- 
racter of  his  drama.  I  cannot  fay  the  four 
fmall  fragments  which  I  have  collected  bear 
that  {lamp  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  of  a 
grave  and  fententious  caft :  One  of  them  is 
an  obfervation  on  the  effects  of  poverty, 
which  Horace  has  either  literally  tranflated, 
or  ftruck  upon  the  very  fame  thoughts  in 
the  following  paffage  : 


Nc»  habet  infelix  paupertas  Jurius  infe 
Qvam  quod  ridicules  hvmin.es  facit. 


I  find 
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I  find  a  fliort  ftricture  upon  the  gluttony 
of  the  Theflalians ;  a  remark  upon  the  in- 
decorum of  inviting  women  to  wedding  (up- 
pers, and  making  riotous  entertainments  at 
a  ceremony,  which  modefty  would  recom- 
mend to  pafs  in  private,  and  within  the  re- 
'fpeftive  family  where  it  occurs. 

The  lafl  fragment  is  a  fliort  but  touching 
picture  of  old  age,  and  the  vanity  of  human  •* 
wimes :  I  think  the  turn  of  thought  and  ex- 
preffion  extremely  beautiful. 

"ON   OLD    AGE. 

"  Thefe  fhrivell'd  finews  and  this  beading  frame, 
**  The  workmanfhip  of  time's  ftrorig  hand  proclaim; 
w  Skill'd  to  reverfe  whate'er  the  gods  create, 
"  And  make  that  crooked  which  they  fafiuon  ftraight. 
**  Hard  choice  for  man,  to  die — or  elfe  to  be 
"  That  tottering,  wretched,  wrinkled  thing  you  fee : 
"  Age  then  we  all  prefer;  for  age  we  pray, 
"  And  travel  on  to  life's  laft  ling'ring  day  ; 
"  Then  finking  flowly  down  from  worfe  to  worfe, 
*'  Find  heav'n's  extorted  boon  our  greattft  curfc." 

(CRATES,) 

PHRYNICHUS    was  a    contemporary  of 
F.upolis,   and  a  writer  of  the  old  comedy ; 
a  dramatic  poet  of  the  firft  clafs  in  reputa- 
tion as  well  as  in  time.     He  was  an  Athc- 
O  4  nian 
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nian  by  birth,  and  muft  not  be  confounded 
with  the  tragic  poet  of  that  name.  I  find  the 
titles  often  comedies  of  his  writing;  thefe 
are  The  Ephialtes ;  'The  Beard,  (the  fame  tide 
with  that  of  Plato);  Saturn;  The  Revellers; 
The  Satyrs ;  The  Tragedians ;  The  RecluJ'e ; 
The  Mufes  ;  The  Prieft,  and  The  Wcedin?- 
Women.  We  have  no  other  guides  but  thefe 
titles  to  guefs  at  the  comedies  themfelves; 
we  fee  however  by  fome  of  them  what  fub- 
jedls  his  fatire  pointed  out  to  the  fpectators, 
in  which  the  philofophers  had  their  mare  as 
ufual ;  and  by  certain  fragments  it  appears, 
that  Alcibiades  was  alfo  treated  with  fome 
perfonal  feverity. 

PHERECRATES  is  the  next  author  I  mail 
notice,  a  poet  famous  in  his  time,  and  whofe 
character  as  well  as  genius  defcends  to  us 
with  the  warmeft  teftimonies  of  high 
authority.  His  ftile  was  of  that  fort,  which 
Jkas  been  proverbially  dignified  as  Moft  Attic: 
He  acquired  fuch  reputation  by  his  poems  as 
well  as  plays,  that  the  metre  he  ufed  was 
called  by  pre-eminence  the  Pherecrattan 
'Metre.  He  was  no  lefs  excellent  in  his 
private  character  than  in  his  poetical  one ; 

he 
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he  was  attached  to  Alexander  of  Macedon, 
and  accompanied  that  great  conqueror  in  his 
expeditions ;  he  lived  in  intimacy  with  Plato 
at  Athens,  and  in  fome  of  his  comedies  was 
engaged  in  warm  competition  with  Crates* 
the  actor  and  author,  of  whom  I  have  al- 
ready fpoken.  Suidas  fays  he  wrote  feven- 
teen  comedies,  and  the  titles  of  thefe  are 
flill  extant :  One  of  them,  viz.  The  Pea- 
fantSy  is  mentioned  by  Plato  in  his  Prota- 
goras :  Clemens  quotes  a  paflage  from  his 
Deferters  of  great  elegance,  in  which  the 
gods  are  introduced  making  heavy  com- 
plaints of  the  frauds  put  upon  them  by  man- 
kind in  their  facrifices  and  oblations :  This 
poet  alfo  has  aperfonal  ftroke  at  the  immoral 
character  of  Alcibiades. 

Having  quoted  a  paffage  from  Crates  on 
the  fubjecl  of  old  age,  I  (hall  now  felect  one 
from  this  author  on  the  fame;  and  if  the 
reader  is  curious  to  obferve  how  thefe  cele- 
brated rivals  expreffed  themfelves  on  a  fimi- 
lar  fentiment,  he  has  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing the  comparifon. 

UON      OLD      AGE. 

tf  Age  is  the  heavieft  burthen  man  can  beary 
"  Compound  of  difappointment,  pain  and  care ; 

"For 
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*'  For  when  the  mind's  experience  conies  at  length, 

"  It  comes  to  mourn  the  body's  lofs  of  ftrength : 

44  Refignki  to  ignorance  all  our  better  days, 

"  Knowledge  juft  ripens  when  the  man  decays  j 

*'  One  ray  of  light  the  clofing  eye  receives, 

«'  And  wifdom  only  takes  what  folly  leaves." 

(PHERECRATES.) 

Pherecrates  intitled  one  of  his  comedies 
The  Tyranny  ;  it  does  not  appear  what  parti- 
cular object  he  had  in  view  under  this  title, 
but  from  the  following  fragment  he  feems  to 
have  levelled  feme  (hare  of  his  fatire  againft 
the  fair  fex — 

"  Remark  how  wifely  ancient  art  provides 
«'  The  broad-brimm'd  cup  with  flat  expanded  fides; 
•'  A  cup  contrived  for  man's  difcreeter  ufe, 
'*  And  fober  potions  of  the  generous  juice  r 
"  But  woman's  more  ambitious  thirfty  foul 
"  Soon  long'd  to  revel  in  the  plenteous  bowl ; 
lc  Deep  and  capacious  as  the  fwelling  hold 
«'  Of  fome  flout  bark  fhe  fhap'd  the  hollow  mould, 
"  Then  turning  out  a  veilel  like  a  tun, 
"  Siirp'ring  exciaim'd — Obferve  i  I  drink  but  one."' 
(PHEKECK.ATES.) 

Athenaus  has  prefen^ed  a  considerable 
fragment  from  this  author,  extracted  from 
his  comedy  of  The  Miners,  which  I  look 
upon  to  be  as  curious  a  fpeciinen  of  the 

old 
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old  comedy  as  I  have  met  with.  It  is 
a  very  luxuriant  defcription  of  the  riches 
and  abundance  of  fome  former  times  to 
which  he  alludes,  flrongly  daflhed  with  co- 
mic ftrokes  of  wild  extravagance  and  hy- 
perbole. Thefe  Miners  were  probably  -the 
chorus  of  the  drama,  which  no  doubt  was 
of  a  fatirical  fort,  and  pointed  at  the  lux- 
uries of  the  rich.  By  the  mention  made 
of  Plutus  in  the  firil  line,  we  may  fuppofe 
that  thefe  Mines  were  of  gold,  and  probably 
the. deity  of  that  precious  metal  was  one  of 
the  perfons  of  the  drama. 

FROM  THE  MINERS  OF  PHERECRATES. 

"  The  days  of  Plutus  were  the  days  of  gold ; 
ft  The  feafon  of  high  feeding  and  good  cheer : 
"  Rivers  of  goodly  beef  and  brevvis  ran 
«  Boiling  and  bubbling  thro'  the  {learning  facets, 
"  With  jllands  of  fat  dumplings,  cut  in  fops 
"  And  flippery  gobbets,  moulded  into  mouthfuls, 
"  That  dead  men  might  have  fwallow'd ;  floating  tripes 
*'  And  fleets  of  faufages  in  lufcious  morfels 

.     "  Stuck  to  the  banks  like  oyfters:  Here  and  there, 
«'  For  relimers,  a  falt-fifh  feafon'd  high 

•    *'  Swam  down  the  favoury  tide :  When  foon  behold  1 
"  The  portly  gammon  failing  in  full  ftate 
"  Upon  his,  fmoaking  platter  heaves  in  fight,' 
"  Encompafs'd  with  his  bandoliers  like  guards, 

••And 
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u  And  copvoy'd  by  huge  bowls  of  frumenty, 
"  That  with  their  generous  odours  fcent  the  air."' 

"  —You  ftagger  me  to  tell  of  thefe  good  daysr 
"  And  yet  to  live  with  us  on  our  hard  fare, 
"  When  death's  a  deed  as  eafy  as  to  drink." 

"  If  your  mouth  waters  now,  what  had  it  done, 
<s  Cou'd  you  have  feen  our  delicate  fine  thru  flies 
"  Hot  from  the  fpit,  with  myrtle-berries  cramm'dj, 
"  And  larded  well  with  celandine  and  parfleyr 
"  Bob  at  your  hungry  lips,  crying — Come  eat  me  I 
"  Nor  was  this  all;  for  pendant  over-head 
<•'•  The  faireft  choiceft  fruits  in  clufters  hung; 
**  GIrh  too,  young  girls  juft  budding  into  bloom,. 
"  Cihd  in  tranfparent  vefts,  flood  near  at  hand 
(<  To  ferve  us  with  frefh  rofes  and  full  cups 
**  Of  rich  and  fragrant  wine,  of  which  one  glafs 
•*  No  fooner  was  difpatch'd,  than  ftrait  behold!' 
'*  Two  goblets,  frefli  and  fparkling  as  the  firft, 
*'  Provok'd  us  to  repeat  the  encreafing  draught. 
"  Away  then  with  your  ploughs^  we  need  them  not,- 
«'  Your  fcythes,  your  fickles,and  your  pruning  hooks  T 
tf  Away  with  &|lyour  trumpery  at  once!' 
"•  Seed-time  and  harveft-home  and  vintage  wakes— 
'*  Your  holidays  are  n«tliing  worth  to  us. 
«*  Our  rivers  roll  with  luxury,  our  vats 
**  O'erflow  with  neclar,  which  providing  Jove 
"  Showers  drnvn  by  cataracls ;  the  very  gutters 
tf-From  our  houfe-tops  ipout  wine,  vaft  forelts  wave- 
**  Whofe  veryT  leaves  drop  fatnefs,  imoaking  viands 
"  Like  mountains  rife— All  nature's  one  g*eat  feaft."' 

AMP  HIS,   the   fon  of  Amphicrates    an 
Athenian,   was  a  celebrated   comic"  poet : 

We 
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We  have  the  titles  of  one  and  twenty  co- 
medies, and  he  probably  wrote  many  more  : 
By  thefe  titles  it  appears  that  he  wrote  in 
the  fatirical  vein  of  the  old  comedy,  and  I 
meet  with  a  flrajte  at  his  contemporary 
Plato  the  philofopher.  He  has  a  play  in- 
titled  The  Seven  Chiefs  againft  Thebes,  which 
is  probably  a  parody  upon  JEfchylus,  and 
proves  that  he  wrote  after  the  perfonal 
drama  was  prohibited :  There  is  another 
called  The  Dicers ;  and  by  feveral  fcattered 
paflages  he  appears  to  have  expofed  the 
perfons  of  drunkards,  gamefters,  courtefans, 
parafites,  and  other  vicious  characters  of  his 
time,  with  great  moral  feverity :  There  are 
alfo  two  comedies,  intitled  Wometfs  Love 
and  Women  s  Tyranny. 

HERMIPPUS  was  a  writer  of  the  old 
comedy,  and  an  Athenian.  No  lefs  than 
forty  comedies  are  given  to  this  author  by 
Suidas  y  he  attacks  Pericles  for  his  diffolute 
morals,  and  in  one  of  his  plays  calls  him 
King  of  the  Satyrs,  advifing  him  to  affume 
the  proper  attributes  of  his  lafcivious  cha- 
racter :  He  was  the  fon  of  Lyficles,  and  the 
brother  of  Myrtilus,  a  comic  writer  alfo. 

HIPPAR- 
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HIPPARCHUS,  PHILONIDES  and  THE- 
o  POMP  us  compleat  the  lift  of  poets  of  the 
old  comedy.    Philonides,  before  he  became 
a  votary  of  the  mufe,  followed  the  {,rade  of 
a  fuller,  and,  if  we  are  to  take  the  word  of 
Ariftophanes,  was  a  very  filly  vulgar  fellow, 
illiterate  to  a  proverb.    Athen^us  and  Sto- 
bceushave  however  given  us  fome  fhort  quo- 
tations, which  by  no  means  favour  this  ac- 
count, and  it  is  probable   there  was  more 
fatire  than  truth  in  Ariflophanes's  character 
of  him.     Theopompus  is  defcribed  as  a  man 
of  .excellent  morals,  and  though  he  was  long 
afflicted  with  a  defluxion  in  his  eyes,  which 
put  him  from  his  ftuclies,  time  has  preferred 
the  titles  of  twenty-four  comedies  of   his 
compofing :  Very  little  re-mains  upon  record 
either  of  him  or  his  works. 

One  fhort  fragment  of  Philonides  is  all 
that  remains  of  his  works,  and  it  is  a  fpeci- 
men  which  convinces  me  that  we  muft  not 
always  take  the  character  of  a  poet  from  a 
contemporary  wit,  engaged  in  the  fame 
ftudies. 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT  OF  PHILONIDES. 

"  Becaufe  I  hold  the  laws  in  due  refpeft, 
"  And  fear  to  be  unjuft,  am  I  a  coward  ? 
"  Meek  let  me  be  to  all  die  friends  of  truth, 
"  And.  only  terrible  amongft  its  foes." 

-   '   'Soli  aquus  wr  t  mi  atque  cjits  am  ids. 

I  now  take  leave  of  what  is  properly  called 
The  Old  Comedy  :  In  the  further  profecution 
of  this  work  (if  that  fhall  be  permitted  to 
me)  it  is  my  intention  to  review  the  writers 
of  the  Middle,  and  conclude  with  thofe  of 
the  New-  Comedy. 
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